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) The last issue of the daily Ccneisiiianal. Record for the first 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress will be published not later 

than Tuesday, October 17, 1961. 
| proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remazks 
| as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
| Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 


| By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


It is requested that copy and 


CARL Chairman. 


| Russian Colonialism, the U.N., and House 
Resolation 213. 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


+ Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
gddressed this body on the subject of 
“Hammarskjold, the Russian Troika, and 
‘the Necessity of a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations’—CONGRES- 


SIONAL Record, September 21, 1961, pages. 


19333-19337. My chief theme was the 
central issue of colonialism in U.N. As- 
sembly debate and the urgency for us to 
pinpoint this on the only real remaining 
imperialist and colonial power on earth, 
namely Russia, operating both within 
pe ec and beyond this legalistic 


It was most gratifying to witness the 
President emphasizing this very point in 


his address to the U.N. Assembly. His 


remarks underscore further the neces- 
sity of a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. - Relevant to the issue 
of colonialism, I request that the re- 
marks made by the President be printed 
in the Recorp. I also ask that the con- 
gratulatory telegram sent by Dr. Ley 
E. Dobriansky, chairman of both the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica and the National Captive Nations 
Committee, be printed in the Recorp: 
Favors U.N. DEBATE ON COLONIALISM 

My country favors a world of free and 
equal states. We agree with those who say 
that colonialism is a key issue in this Assem- 
bly. But let the full facts of that issue be 
discussed in full. 

On the one hand is the fact that, since the 
close of World War II, a worldwide declara- 
tion of independence has transformed nearly 
1 billion people and 9 million square miles 


into 42 free and independent states. Less 


self, has our 


than 2 percent of the world’s population now 
lives in “dependent” territories. 
I do not ignore the remaining problems of 


traditional colonialism which still confront 
will be solved, 
nation. 


with patience, good will and determi 

Within the limits of our responsibility in 

such matters, my country intends to be a 
icipant, not. merely am observer, in the 


part 
peaceful, expeditious movement of nations 


from the status of colonies to the partner- 
ship of equals. That continuing tide of seif- 
determination has our sympathy and our 


support. 

But colontalism im its harshest forms is 
not only the exploitation of new nations by 
old, of dark sins by light—or the subjugation 
of the poor by the rich. My nation was once 
a colony—and we know what colonialism 
means; exploitation and subjugation of the 
weak by the powerful, of the many by the 
few, of the governed who have given no con- 
sent to be governed, whatever their conti- 
nent, class or color. 

And that is why there is no ignoring the 
fact that the tide of self-determination has 
not yet reached the Communist empire where 


@ population far larger than that officially 


termed “dependent” lives under government 
installed by foreign troops instead of free 
institutions—under a system which knows 
only one party and one belief—which sup- 
presses free debate, free elections, free news- 
papers, books and trade unions—and which 
builds a wall to keep truth a stranger and its 
own citizens prisoners. Let us debate colo- 
nialism in full—and apply the principle of 


free choice and the practice of free plebis- 


cites in every part of the globe. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Your remarkable and 
forward-looking address to the U.N. Assem- 
bly earns the admiration and appreciation 
of every American. We endorse the 
forthright challenges you offered to that 
body in a spirit of humanism and reason. 
Your challenge to discuss in full the subject 
of colonialism throughout the Communist 
empire, meaning within the Soviet Union it- 
| support. On this we 
look forward to a full and courageous dis- 
closure of all the facts. 


_ With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, . 
Lev E. Doprianskyr. 


discouraging. thrift. 


We're Moving to the Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


oF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
from Missilani, an employee publication 
of the Hercules Powder Co. for Priday, 


September 22, concerning the current 


trend of American banking. I believe 
this editorial contains a message which 
should be read by every American. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
We're Movinc Tro THe Lzerr 


A recent survey taken by Opinion Research 
Corp. of Princeton, N.J., of senior students 


and 55 percent endorsed the 
philosophy, “From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his need.” 
Another survey of high school and college 
students revealed that a large majority of 
young people expect Government to provide 
more and more varied personal services to the 
public. They voiced little objection to 


deficit spending and increased taxation to 


acquire these services. 
Slowly, but relentlessly, we follow the path 


to socialism, the destruction of personal am- 


dustry, educators, and 

It seems obvious that our youth have no 
basic understanding of the things which 
have made America a bulwark of freedom. 
Gone is the emphasis on personal ambition, 
integrity, devotion, and self-sacrifice. No 
longer do we feel the necessity to pledge al- 
legiance to God, country, family, employer, 
or anyone or anything else. It’s no longer a 
question of what can I give, but what can I 


giving. We fail to recognize we never re- 
ceive something for nothing. We always | 


have to give; what we're giving now is our 


plicable to his time and ours: 
“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You can- 
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| 

| 
about. 
. net believe in profits; 62 percent thought 
| 
| 
| welfare state looms larger on the horizon 

4 with each passing Sng | 
4 appreciation of our system and its inherent 
benefits—our high standard of living, of 
: freedom of choice and personal liberties— 
. poses a real and dangerous problem for in- 

: freedom, self-respect, and integrity. 

| A century ago, Abraham Lincoln, our 16th 
é 
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~ Wage payer. .You.cannot further the broth- 


erhood of man by en class hatred. 
You cammot help the poor by discouraging 
the rich. You cannot establish sound secu- 
rity on borrowed money. You cannot keep 
out of trouble by spending more than you 
earn. You cannot help men permanently by 
doifig for them what they could and should 
do for themselves.” . 

It seems ironic that a nation of great 
fighters—fighters for freedom, justice, honor, 
improvement, prosperity, and the dignity of 


Mman—stands in jeopardy of losing its great- 
est and most important battle by default. 


‘The Secretary of the Interior Visits the 


Ozarks 
EXTENSION bone REMARKS 


“HON. RICHARD ( (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; September 27, 1961 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 21 and 22, I was 


- privileged to accompany Secretary of the 


Interior Stewart L. Udall on a visit to 
the Ozark rivers region of Missouri. It 
was quite plain to those of us who joined 
Mr, Udall on his trips down the Current- 


‘ Eleven Point Rivers system that he was 


impressed and delighted with our hill 
country and that he enthusiastically en- 
dorses the legislation now pending to 
preserve this area, which he termed “awe 


My recommendation from now on is that 
it be given the highest classification possi- 
ble by the Park Service. This area should 
be a national park. 


The following excerpt from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of September 25, 
1961, reflects Mr. Udall’s views: 

UPGRADING THE OZARKS 


Missouri and the people of the Ozarks will 
benefit from Secretary of the Interior 
Udall’s suggestion that the status of a na- 
tional park be given to the Current, Eleven 
Point, and Jack’s Fork region. Mr. Udall 
for the first time has enjoyed the beauty of 
the Ozark hills and forests and fished the 
clear, free-flowing streams. He knows the 
outdoors and is at home in an old pair of 
pants with a fishing rod in his hand. The 
importance of preserving the wilderness 
beauty of the Ozark Rivers for all Americans 
now is not lost on him. 

But before this can be done, as Mr. Udall 
pointed out, all members of the Missouri 
congressional delegation must be behind leg- 
islation to create a national park in the 
Ozarks. Mr. Udall has offered to confer with 
Republican Representative Curtis, the au- 
thor of a rival plan for preservation of the 


Trivers by the National Forest Service. 


In view of Mr. Udall’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of a national park for the Ozarks, 
we hope Mr. Curtis will now add his support 
to the Symington-Long-Ichord bill to pre- 
serve the area under the administration by 
the National Park Service. Mr. Curtis has 
said he will support any reasonable plan. 

Representative Paut Jones has re 
some opposition by his constituents in 
Ripley County to the Park Service plan, and 
has taken no position on either bill. We 
hope that Mr. Jongs and the people of Ripley 
song will back the Park Service plan. If 
pl swe the boundaries could be re- 

to exclude the area of opposition. 
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A simple amendment to the 
Long-Ichord bill is all that is needed to 
create a national park. No changes in sec- 


tions of the bill calling for hunting and for 


life occupancy of land taken for a park are 
contemplated. While the distinction be- 
tween a national park and a national monu- 
ment are slight, park status, in the words 
of Mr. Udall, “upgrades” the project. A na- 
tional park is a place of outstanding scenic 
beauty that should be preserved for the 
benefit of all Americans. 


Ted Fearnow, of U.S. Forest Service, 
Offers Wise Conservation Philosophy 
in Address to Rotary Club of Elkins, 
W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month the Rotary Club of my 
home city of Elkins, W. Va., was priv- 
ileged to hear an address by Ted Fear- 
now, Chief of the Division of Informa- 
tion and Education of the Eastern Re- 
gion of the U.S. Forest Service. Mr. 
Fearnow, who has been affiliated with 
conservation work since 1927, when he 
joined the West Virginia Game and Fish 
Commission, drew upon more than 40 
years of experience in this field in pre- 
senting an eloquent exposition of the 
progress and the goals of conservation 
policy in our national forests. | 

His remarks are of value to all of us, 
Mr. President, as we deliberate on the 
development and conservation of our 
natural resources, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress Berore Rorary C.Lus, ELKINs, W. VA., 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1961, BY Trp FErARNOW, 
Curer, DIvIsIon OF INFORMATION AND EpvU- 
CATION, EASTERN REGION, US. FOREST 
SERVICE 
One of the privileges I claim for long 

tenure is the right to reminisce. I recalkthat 
West Virginia has produced some outstand- 
ing men in the field of conservation. When 
I started to work for the old West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission back in 1927, I 
had the privilege of working as an under- 
study to the late A. B. Brooks, one of the 
grandest men I have ever known. He was 
a naturalist, a conservationist, and a lover 
of the hills and streams of this State. His 
ability as a writer was such that he has be- 
come known throughout the world of pro- 
fessional conservation workers. He is quoted 
frequently among the top-ranking conserva- 
tionists of this country. 

As I look back over the years, another man 
who stands out in my memory is the late 
Arthur A. Wood, who for many years was 
supervisor of the Monongahela National For- 
est. “Arthur A.’ was born over on Lost 


“River, and worked his way up through the 


ranks to become Supervisor of the Mononga- 
hela National Forest. Many of the beautiful 
forest plantations, recreation areas, and 


campgrounds that we enjoy are monuments ~ 


to his foresight. 
vision. 


He was truly a man of 


October 8 
There are many definitions of the word 


“conservation.” haps the best definition 
is wise use. In the realm of renewable re- 
sources, nonuse is not always conservation. 
Those who have grown up on farms know 
that to abandon land is not necessarily 
land conservation. The same is often true 
in the case of forest acreage. The thriftily 
managed forest offers many significant ad- 
vantages over a stagnated, over age, decadent 
forest. From the standpoint of deer and 
other browsing animals, harvesting of timber 
actually stimulates the production of needed 
food plants. Wild turkey and ruffed grouse 
require openings in the forest where grass 
and~-other green foods are available. Prof. 
Aldo Leopold, one of our pioneer wildlife 


biologists, always stressed the fact that good 


wildlife habitat is a phenomenon of the 
forest edge, where old growth, young timber, 
brush land, and open land occur in close 
proximity. 

We are hearing a lot these days about the 
value of outdoor recreation and tourism as 
@ means for strengthening the economy in 
West Virginia. After some 40 years of | 
working toward this objective. I am ex- 
tremely sympathetic to this effort—but I 
can’t escape the feeling that we may be at- 
tempting to oversimplify a difficult and 
complex situation. You folks here at Elkins 
have had an opportunity to witness at close 
range a 40-year sustained effort to rebuild 
and develop the mountain forest empire of 
central West Virginia for this very purpose, 
so you know it is not an overnight job. We 
are still faced with a tremendous need for 


pollution control, flood control, and eradi- 


cation of scars that have been made on 
the land. 

I first became acquainted with the work 
of the Monongahela Forest back in the 
twenties when I was working for the State 
in game and fish conservation at Charles- 
tion. At that time the burning problem— 
and I mean just that—was prevention and 
control of forest fires. It took 20 years to 
turn the tide in this battle, but until it was 


won no real development program could 


safely be launched. 
Later, the problem of open-range grazing 
was tackled. As long as cattle and sheep 


roamed through the hardwood forests, wild- 


life restoration and timber management 
were thwarted. It has taken many years 
of planning and hard work to lay the foun- 
dation for what you now have. 

Even now, the reconstruction process con- 
tinues, for timber currently being sold from . 
the Monongahela Forest is chosen with spe- 
cial emphasis on stand improvement. It is 
often a thinning and weeding operation. 
The value of the timber resource is not 
fully reflected in present timber sale re- 


ceipts, important as these are to the local 


communities which share in this income 
for schools and roads. In the spirit of true 
conservation, the Monongahela Forest is up- 
grading its forest resources so that they may 
better serve West Virginia and the Nation 
for countless generations in the future. 

Now, a survey of outdoor recreation re- 
sources is being completed on the Mononga- 
hela. After 40 years of backbreaking work, 
the forest stands at the brink of significant 
advancement in the field of outdoor-recrea- 
tion development. 

If you want to catch a glimpse of the 
future, pay a visit to Sherwood Lake camp- 
ing and picnic areas on the White Sulphur 
Ranger District. These examples of accom- 
plishment, which can be seen on the ground 
by all who choose to look, are no accident. 
They are the result of careful planning and 
faithful execution by competent and dedi- 
cated men over a long span of years. 

Through sustained effort, working under 
long-range plans toward a definite goal, 
the foundation has been laid for a million- 
acre multiple use area in central West Vir- 
ginia that will benefit every segment of our 
population. The broad patterns of land 
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uses—-water, wood, forage, recreation, and 
—wildlife—will serve the greatest. good.of the 
greatest number in the long run. | 

By way of illustration—the forest road 
system which taps timber to. keep local in- 
dustries in operation also provides access for 
hunters, and tourists who can relax 

. and enjoy the scenic wonders that are en- 
hanced by a thrifty, well-managed forest. 
One of the points that surprises many people 
is that harvesting of timber under good prac- 
tices actually enhances recreational values 
in our West Virginia mountains... Forage for 
deer, our major big game species, is definitely 
increased by systematic cutting of timber. 
Furthermore, a thrifty, growing forest is 
more attractive and far safer for public 
recreation use than one which is decadent 
and full of “widowmakers.” | 

Under multiple use nt the 
campground which serves tourists and other 
visitors during the summer months becomes 
@ sportsman’s camp area during hunting 

and fishing seasons. I have seen the large 
grassy plots that are frequently a part of 
public recreation areas on the national for- 
ests, serve as food plots for game animals 
during the critical late winter and early 
spring months. There is a human aspect 
also to this matter of multiple use. 

Personnel who are employed during the 
summer months through operation of recre- 
ation facilities often round out yearlong 
employment by working during the winter 
months in timber operations. Multiple-use 
operation is the key to getting the most 
mileage from our forest from a nat- 
ural resource point of view—it is also the 

- Key to maintaining our human resources by 
providing substantial yearlong employment 
opportunities. 

Recreation is as much a part.of the forest 
as. the trees themselves: Whether it be a 
small woodlot, a farm.forest, or a million- 
acre national Pesto the: appeal to’ our as- 
thetic sense is such that we find it hard to 
resist. Under the multiple use principle of 
Management, where wildlife, water, wood, 
recreation, and forage heeds are being met, 
ideal situations are created for récreation 
enjoyment. The Forest Service is anticipat- 
ing a total of 100 million recreation visits 
to the national forests of the country during 
1961. The national forests of today are truly 
America’s playgrounds. 

The program I am describing does not re- 
quire new legislation for it has been recog- 
nized and supported by one administration 
after another without regard to political 

parties. It was recognized 50 years ago when 
the Weeks law authorized the purchase of 


land for national forest purposes in West 


Virginia and other States. The last session 
of Congress passed a multiple-use law, fur- 
ther emphasizing its support for this plan 
of management. The present session has 
stepped up its authorization for expanded 
recreation facilities and an accelerated pro- 
gram of resource development and manage- 
ment for the national forests. We are on our 
way. 

Of course, it would simplify matters if 
we had enough land to set aside separate 
areas for recreation, timber growing, graz- 
ing, hunting, water production, and other 

nt uses. But the simple fact is that 
we do not have this much land. The United 
States is fortunate tn having 8 percent of 
the world’s forest area. But Soviet Russia 
has more than twice as much. What we lack 
in area we must make up in scientific man- 
agement and full utilization. The. neces- 
sity for making the fullest possible use of 
our forest areas is obvious. 

While we conserve and develop our na- 
tural resources to build a beautiful America, 
we must also build a fruitful and productive 
America if we are to remain strong and have 
the freedom to enjoy our natural heritage. 

At the time the Monongahela National 
Forest was created some 40 years ago, four 
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out of five Americans lived in a rural or farm 


cnuindive in a city or suburban en 

This shift of population is having many ef- 
fects on our national posture. It is particu- 
larly noticeable in the need for outdoor rec- 
reation ‘and better public understanding of 
resource conservation problems. We are 
stepping up our efforts to take conservation 
education into these urban areas to develop 
a full realization of our dependence upon 


renewable resources of the land for our na- 


tional strength. 

At the present time, the Forest Service, 
with the help of the USDA motion-picture 
service, is develo a series of conserva- 
tion motion pictures for nationwide distri- 
bution. Using a ranger, his wife, and teenage 
daughter as the principal characters, along 
with a city cousin who visits the rangtr’s 
family, an opportunity is provided for the 
ranger’s young daughter to set the city cou- 
sin straight on dozens of matters dealing 
with outdoor life. It is a matter of deep 
pride to me and-to all West Virginians that 
the Monongahela Forest was chosen to pro- 
vide a background of good multiple-use land 
management for educational pictures of this 
type. When they are completed, these films 
will be shown in schools throughout the 
country. Scheduled for weekly showing over 
a period of 6 weeks, I hope city schoolchildren 
will develop a warm acquaintance with the 
ranger and his family and absorb much of 
the vital conservation information that is 
incorporated in these films. 

Full development of renewable resources 
is essential to our survival as a strong and 
free nation. Water, wood, recreation, forage, 
and wildlife are inseparably linked with 
sound coordination and planning under the 
multiple-use management principle. With 


‘diligence, competence, and foresight, forest- 


ed lands can be |} e to contribute to the 
future welfare of the Nation for countless 


generations. 


Tribute to Billy Carmichael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER | 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to include an article entitled 
“Tribute to Billy Carmichael,” at this 
pointin the Recorp: 

TRIBUTE TO BILLY CARMICHAEL 


(Remarks of Dr. Frank Porter Graham, 
United Nations representative to India 
and Pakistan) 

Last night, this noon, and tonight have 
In common their occasions of remembrance. 
Last night the 1088th presentation of Paul 
Green’s beautiful symphonic drama by the 
able and devoted cast and chorus, the ad- 
dress of David de Boinville, and the large 
and enthusiastic audience, all combined to 
commemorate the 374th anniversary of the 
birthday of Virginia Dare. Conceived in 
England and born in America, she was the 
prophetic symbol of the British Empire and 
the American Nation yet to be born. The 
spiritual cornerstone of both the Empire 
and the Republic was laid on these historic 
shores in the times of Elizabeth the First. 
In these days of Elizabeth the Second, the 
Garden within these gates which bears both 
their names and which is nurtured by the 


-Billy Carmichael gave the utmost 
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clubs 


earth. 

‘We remember the lost colonists as the pio- 
neers of the pioneers, who came after them 
and, with Bibles, axes, muskets in their 
hands and homesteads in their hopes, crossed 


rivers, mountains, prairies, plains, and the - 


mountains another sea—making 
America both to the pattern of their often 
haphazard, sometimes ruthless and always 
relentless wills and to the substance of their 
unresting dreams. 

At noon today was commemorated the co- 
operation of the three institutions of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina 
nationally distinguished in faculties, li- 
braries, laboratories, and in many values and 
services to truth, to youth and to the people 


of America and the world: (1) the Woman's. 


College, fairest daughter of the old north 
State and one of the foremost and largest 

of liberal arts for women in the_ 
world; (2) the North Carolina State College, 
which.has moved into the front rank of the 
land grant colleges with eminence in agri- 
culture, engineering, textiles, and architec- 


of the Morrell Act marking the beginning of 
one of the most revolutionary and creative 
chapters in the history of higher education 
and in the making of a more democratic, 
productive and abundant America; (3) the 

university at Chapel Hill 
United States and as young as her most 


and 
wide usefuiness and in cooperation wtih our 
our 


E 


good neighbor Duke University and 
schools, colleges and agencies of the people’s 


and spiritual centers of the modern world. 


. All these, the pioneers, the events, move- 


ing spirit, the dynamic personality and noble 
services of William Donald Carmichael, Jr. 
As successor to the ably versatile and de- 
voted Charles T. Woollen, the first controller, 
and as himself the first financial vice presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
of his 
boundless energies, drive, imagination, and 
creative spirit evenhandedly to each of 
three institutions in their services to student 
and people, State and Nation as the three- 
fold university of all the people of North 
Billy Carmichael left the opportunities of 
the New York Stock Exchange and the gen- 
erous lures of Wall Street at the call of his. 
lifelong friend but more at the call of his 
alma mater and the consolidated university, 
which shared the top priority of love with 
his wife and family, his church, and his na- 
tive State. 
Any honest differences of opinion were 
part of the vigor, variety, and creative free- 
dom of the university and merged in the 
higher loyalty and per and wider meaning 
which enriched and transcended the life of 
us all. It was a great joy to this and other 
presidents who all appreciated his great de- 


women of the North Carolina garden 
| oriented environment. Today the figures reminds us in this hour of the world’s peril 
| 
| 
ture, and which this year will inaugurate in - 
the Nation the celebration of the centennial 
aspiring youth, the first State university to 
open its doors as the university of the people, 
something new under the sun, where hopes 
are being increasingly fulfilled in its emi- 
nence of scholarship and services in the lib- 
eral arts, the graduate and professional : 
schools, with high recognition in the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities of North | 
These three institutions, in their mutually | 
life, are all together building under a south- = 
ern sun in a pleasant land between the 
mountains and the sea one of the great free, 
coordinated, integrated, liberal, scientific, e: 
) agricultural, technological, hospital, medi- 
eal, library, research, intellectual, humane, 
in the meaning of this place and this night, ot, 
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yotion and generous capacities, to work with 
him as a loyal and dynamic member of the 
consolidated team in great adventures of 


‘mind, spirit, and action for the advance of 


the whole university in the services of all 


“the people of the whole State. 


Along with Governors, legislators, presi- 
dents, chancellors, and business managers, 
professors and staff, Billy realized full well 
that what the university was created for and 


'” Jives to fulfill, is to provide the distinguished 


and devoted scholars and teachers with books 
and equipment for transmitting the human 
‘heritage; for finding and publishing new 
truth; for challenging the minds and de- 


‘veloping the total victorious personality of 
every youth to the height of his or her ca- 


pacity in a free and wholesome self-gov- 
erning community of teachers and 
students; for their competence on the, job 


“and for integrity and excellence in ir 


standards of life and work; and for special 
and civic services in the locality and in the 
wide world in need of the best which youth 
has to give this generation and the genera- 
tion to come. 

Billy was ever valiantly in the midst of it 
all—tireless but humorous, winsome and 
witty, industrious and jolly.. What fun it 
was to be in teamwork together for this and 
that, whether large appropirations for all 
three institutions, higher faculty salaries, 
books and test tubes, building programs, re- 
search facilities, publications,: athletics, re- 
ligious life, student welfare, the Statewide 
hospital and medical program, business 
foundations, endowments, student scholar- 
ships, fellowships, et cetera, including, for 
example, the university sponsorship of the 
lost colony and the university war programs 
in which were trained over 35,000 young men 


for the fighting fronts from which many 
“never returned. 


A gallant comrade has gone to join them. 


immortal spirits and influences cluster 


with us here on this Billy Carmichael 
Night in eternal vigil over the university, 
the freedom of our country and peace in the 
world, for which they all gave the last full 
measure of devotion. 

In these days of the precarious peace of 
deterrent.terror, may this commemoration 
mean a rdedication of us all to freedom and 
peace through excellence in education, and 
& more enlightened, stronger and more ef- 
fective United Nations. May the life and 


‘work of Billy Carmichael and all those who 


have labored and now labor in and through 


- our threefold universities and all our schools 


and colleges, become a part of the structure 
and substance of man’s unresting dream of 
building on the earth a noble home of the 
family of man for equal freedom, justice, and 
peace under law and human brotherhood 
under God in this age of mortal peril and im- 
mortal a for all mankind. 


Welfare Services Available to Migratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


_OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, during this session of Con- 


gress, we have frequently been impressed 
with the fact that the affluence of Ameri- 
can society does not extend to the mi- 
gratory farmworker and his family. 
Migratory farmworkers who in 1959 


earned an average of $911 for farm and 
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nonfarm work, are the lowest paid citi- 


zens in our society. Because of their in- 
adequate, substandard income, migra- 
tory farmworkers are in acute need of 


-the welfare services generally available 


to other citizens. But the harsh fact is 
that the transient nature of the mi- 
grant’s work frequently prevents him 
from meeting residence requirements 
which would enable him to obtain these 


_services. 


The defects in our national and local 
welfare policies which produce these 
problems were most informatively dis- 
cussed in a September 6 article in the 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial. In not- 
ing the inadequacies of these policies, 
particularly as they affect transients, 
the article points out: 

An arresting irony of the situation is that 


general assistance is the only non-Federal 


welfare category. It is the only kind of 
money available to the transient whose re- 
sources collapse when he is just passing 


through. 


Because the article recognizes the in- 
justice of welfare policies which exclude 
migrants, and because it recognizes the 
need of the migrant for welfare services 
generally available to other citizens, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
appear in the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 


‘was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: : 
WELFARE, 5—MIGRANT NEEDY 
Federal involvement in welfare aid may be 
regrettable, but is it avoidable? 

The needy pay little heed to State lines. 
The welfare crusaders of Newburgh, N.Y., 
claimed that they were carrying a load for 
which responsibility belonged to Southern 
States. There is some justice in what they 
say. But the larger question is how re- 
sponsibility for an individual welfare re- 
cipient can be assessed to any eoeaty. sad 

least in many cases. | 

There must be many Newburgh ebhne 
recipients who grew up in Virginia or North 
Carolina, who worked a few years in Wash- 
ington or New York City, and who have 
since drifted into Newburgh. Whether they 
were employed for a while at Newburgh has 
been an issue of fact in the controversy, but 
does it really matter very much? How can 
the needs of any person who has been on 
such a hegira be charged against any specific 
State or city of the country. 

One of the strongest objections which has 
been made to present welfare policies is that 
they tend to exclude transients. There are 


Many thousands of Americans wandering 


around the country today—some of them 
migrant farmworkers—who are sick, hungry 
and desperately in need of help. 

Senator HARRISON A. Wiliams, of New 
Jersey, the chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, estimates 
the migrant farmworker population, includ- 
ing women and children, at “as many as 
2 million. He says that the workers in this 
group earned an average of $710 on farms 
plus $201 of nonfarm income in 1959. This 
is by no means the whole of the migratory 
needy, although it is perhaps the bulk of 
the problem. 

Because welfare programs are so heavily 
financed by the Federal Government, there 
are many complaints from social workers and 
interested organizations about transient ex- 
clusion policies. 

In Arkansas, for example, welfare grants 


totaled $38,143,747 in fiscal 1960, with $29,- 


115,489 of this coming from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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A goodly percentage of the migrant needy 
move through Arkansas on their rounds but 


_they get precious little welfare money. 


Arkansas, to qualify for most types of 


“assistance, one must have resided within 


the State either for 3 of the last 5 years 
or for 5 of the past 9 years—with all of the 


. past year spent in residence. 


These new and stiff requirements were 
set up by the 1961 Arkansas Legislature. 
They are the stiffest permitted by Federal 
law and, it may be noted, are much stiffer 
than those which provoked angry outcries 
from liberals at Newburgh, N.Y. 

About the only important exceptions to 
them are aid to dependent children, on which 
a 1-year residence requirement is the maxi- 
mum permitted in any State, and general 
assistance, the relief of the good old days, 
before the Federal Government got into the 
picture. 

An arresting irony of the situation is that 
general assistance is the only non-Federal 
welfare category. It is the only kind of 


money available to the transient whose re- | 


sources collapse when he is just passing 
through. 

General assistance also is used for a wide 
variety of other fiuman needs—for all the 
things that don’t fit into the neatly com- 
partmented “categorical assistance’ cate- 
gories, such as aid to dependent children, aid 
to the totally and permanently disabled, and 
so forth. Our impression is that most of it 
does not go to transients. Even if it did, it 
would not go far to meet their needs. Offi- 
cials at the Jefferson County Welfare De- 
partment estimate that they have an aver- 
age of $400 a month to disburse for general 
assistance—the figure varies. 

“Not too many [transients] come by the 


office,” says a spokesman. 


The transient in trouble in Pine Bluff is 
more likely to turn to private agencies, such 


as the community chest, 


Chest officials will ask him where he is 
going. They will then provide him with (1) 


‘one meal, and (2) gas or a bus ticket to get 


him part way there. More likely than not, 
the chest assistance will get the transient to 
Littie Rock. At Little Rock, he will hunt 
up another charity which will give him trans- 
portation to St. Louis, for example—or most 
of the way to St. Louis if the agency’s funds 


are low. 


In some States, this sort of transient aid 
is routinely given by county and city wel- 
fare departments—sometimes only to the 
nearest out-of-county city. It is not difficult 
to envision a family of transients caught on 
this sort of a merry-go-round and traveling 
for weeks on end. 

Newburgh, the locus of the big welfare 
fuss of 1961, is a community with many eco- 
nomic problems, including a high rate of 
unemployment. It seems a fair guess that 


many Newburgh residents are drifting around — 


the country, hitting up public and private 
agencies in other cities for aid, just as New- 
burgh is being hit up by people who didn’t 
happen to live in Newburgh when they went 


poor. 


The Record of the Ist Session of the 
87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress has been 
one of the most productive in history. 
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joint efforts of a Democratic Congress 


and a Democratic administration. It 


‘has been likened to the memorable first 


100 days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In March 1933, it was closed banks 
and soup lines. In January 1961, it 
was sagging farm prices, rising unem- 
ployment, stified credit, and unfavorable 
balances of payments. 

President Kennedy’s watchword has 
been action—action on behalf of the 
American economy and action on behalf 
of American security. His dynamic 


leadership has strengthened America’s 


position, both domestically and interna- 
tionally. Where the Eisenhower admin- 
istration maintained the status quo, the 
Kennedy administration took the initia- 
tive. Where President Eisenhower used 


the veto, President Kennedy has offered. 


constructive proposals to move America 


forward. 


As his first official act, President Ken- 
nedy ordered the distribution of surplus 
food to those hardest hit by the reces- 
sion. He urged Congress to enact—and 
Congress enacted—area redevelopment 
legislation which President Eisenhower 
had vetoed. He urged Congress to en- 
act—and Congress enacted—the most 
comprehensive housing program in more 
than a decade. He urged Congress to 
enact—and Congress enacted—a wage 
and hour statute increasing the mini- 
mum wage and broadening coverage 
under this law for the first time in many 
years. 

The Congress passed and the President 


signed a feed grains bill. Congress 


passed and the President signed the most 
far reaching comprehensive farm bill 


. since I have been a Member of this body. 
‘This Democratic Congress passed and a 


Democratic President signed legislation 
making 600,000 additional persons eligi- 
ble for increased social security benefits 


‘and earlier retirement. This Democratic 
Congress, cooperating with a Democratic 
President, produced 33 major items of 
legislation for the American people. 


The result of all this is a stronger 


| America. Economically, we are looking 


forward to a year of record prosperity. 


‘Every major economic indicator points 


up. After falling for three consecutive 


| quarters, the gross national product 
‘rose by 3 percent in the second 


| quarter 
of 1961. At least half of this $15 billion 
increase is due to administration pro- 

Chairman Walter Heller of the 


: Council of Economic Advisers estimated 


it will reach a rate of $565 to $570 bil- 
lion in the spring of 1962. If this esti- 
mate is realized, our economy is growing 
at a rate of nearly 10 percent annually. 

Every sector of our economy is ex- 
panding. Manufacturing production in- 
creased by 11 percent from February to 
August; in the preceding 6 months, 
manufacturing output had declined 7 
percent. Inventories, responding to 


higher sales, were growing in contrast 


to cutbacks early in the year. Business 
outlays for capital goods—both build- 
ings and equipment—are rising and sur- 
veys indicate investment expenditures 
will pick up substantially by the end of 
the year. Housing starts are up one- 
third from the recession low to more 


than 1.3 million in June, July, and 
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August. Net farm income, estimated at 
$12.8 billion; will be the highest in 8 
years, and net income per farm is ex- 
pected to'set a new record while costly 
surpluses are being cut. | 
Individual Americans have more 
money in their pockets with the per- 
sonal income rate up $16 billion to a rec- 
ord $422 billion. Extended unemploy- 
ment compensation, increased surplus 
food distribution, and the feed grains 
program added $800 million to private 
purchasing power. Wages and salaries 
increased by $13 billion. Corporate prof- 


its before taxes stood at $45 billion, an 


annual rate $5'% billion above the first 
quarter of the year. Four million more 
Americans were working in July than in 
January with experts predicting sub- 
stantial declines in unemployment in 
the near future. We are moving rapidly 
toward full employment, a condition our 
economy has not enjoyed since early 
1957. 

In international financing, President 
Kennedy reversed the drain on our gold 
reserves, stabilizing the value of the dol- 
lar and reassuring the world of the 
soundness of the American economy. 
After 16 months of consistent declines, 
our monetary stock increased this 
spring. ‘That increase has continued. 
For the first time since 1958, August 


reports showed a $17 million inflow of | 


gold. 

President let our potential 
enemies and the world krmow that hence- 
forward we would operate from a posi- 
tion of strength, not weakness, and he 
backed his words with action. He, with 
the cooperation of Congress, doubled our 
Polaris submarine program insuring a 
full operational fleet 3 years sooner than 
originally scheduled. He increased long- 
range missile programs, expanded naval 
and ground forces, and stepped up troop 
carrier plane procurement, increasing 
the mobility of our forces. President 
Kennedy, with the cooperation of this 
Congress, has moved to give us alterna- 
tives other than capitulation or nuclear 
holocaust. 

John Kennedy stepped into office in 


the midst of a world terrified by sput- 


niks and frightened by the progress Rus- 


sia was making in missiles. He an- 


swered by stepping up every phase of 
our space technology, taking the positive 


position that our space goals in this age 


were to make the United States not the 
second best, but the undisputed leader 
among the nations of the work. 

Where legislation was needed, he re- 
quested it and the Congress responded 
with major legislative enactments in al- 
most every legislative field. 

We submit to the American people the 
record of this session solely upon the 
basis of its value to our people and to 
the continuation of our way of life. We 
will enter the next session resolved not 
to stand on our past record but to move 
forward with further goals designed to 
strengthen our country and to expand 
our economy. 

We have no alternative but to move 
forward. The standard of living of our 
people demands it. The security of our 
aa and of the free world demands 
t. 
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With the deaths: of Dag Hammars- 
kjold, the United Nations confronts the 
greatest test in its troubled history. 
With the Berlin crisis deepening, Ameri- 
ca faces a challenge to her principles and 
to her very existence. With the Khru- 
shchevy appetite seemingly insatiable, 
communism threatens to gorge on the 
souls of free peoples everywhere. 

At this turning point in history, the 
virility and the strength of the United 
States, the health of her economy, the 
versatility and might of her Armed 
Forces, and, above all, the determination 
of her people, are indispensable to our 
leadership in the free world and our 
capacity to insure the preservation of 
human dignity. The stakes are high; 
the problems difficult. What we do in 
the 2d session of the 87th Congress may 
be our supreme test. We will not fail 
our responsibilities. 


3 Corps Training a Fine Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we are indeed a young, opti- 
mistic nation. I hope each of our gen- 
erations will produce a breed of young, 


idealists whose fresh-eyed hopefulness — 


will play a strong part in adding its bit 
to the upward and onward toward better 
things for the world of men. When it is 
all said and done, those who dare to fol- 
low fresh vision and a new approach are 
frequently successful in changing much 
for the better. 

_ Such vision and hopefulness are a 
great part of the Peace Corps. The oc- 
casion of the graduation of the first stu- 
dent Peace Corps trainees at Rutgers 
University, who were addressed by Gor- 
don Boyce, assistant to the Director of 
the Peace Corps, is described in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Daily Home 
News, New Brunswick, N.J.; for which I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
Corps TRAINING A FINE SvuccEss 


“Never be ashamed of being idealists,” the 
Peace Corps volunteers were told Friday night 


-as they received their graduation certifi- 


cates at a simple ceremony in Douglass Col- 

lege’s Jameson Auditorium. 
The speaker was Gordon Boyce, assistant 
to the director of the Peace Corps, and it 
a significant occasion. This group of 


was 
dedicated volunteers was the first group to. 


complete training, and will engage in the 
pioneer effort of the Peace Corps, a project 
in Colombia. 

The young men who form the group had 
completed 9 weeks of intensive training at 
Rutgers University. The course was an ardu- 
ous one. They studied the Spanish lan- 
guage and Colombian and Latin American 
history and culture. They worked hard on 
physical conditioning. They refreshed their 


knowledge of American institutions and tra- 


ditions. 
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. After a few days at home these young men 
will depart for a 2-year stay in Colombia. 
There their life will be rigorous. They will 
be building schools and roads and sanitary 
facilities, and digging wells. They will be 
organizing youth groups. 

Our observation of these young men dur- 
ing their training period here, through the 
eyes of our news staff, leads us to believe that 
the project in which they will be engaged 
will be a successful one. They have seemed 


dedicated, hard-working young men. It is 


clear that they take their work seriously. 
While they were with us they were models 
of good conduct. 

We are proud that Rutgers, the State uni- 
versity, has been host at this pioneer train- 
ing project of the Peace Corps.. And we are 
happy that this course went s0 
smoothly and efficiently. This is another 

example of the State university in the Na- 
tion’s service and in the world’s service. His- 
tory has been made on the Rutgers campus 


in the past 9 weeks. 


Beauty Care for Needy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September. 27, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many businesses and organiza- 
tions accnahoat the country have very 
worthwhile projects underway which 
receive little if no attention from the 
general public. These projects are truly 
humanitarian and responsive to the 
needs of those less fortunate than we. 

Such a project has recently come to 
my attention that merits the attention 
of you, our colleagues in the Congress, 
and all Americans. 

The National Hairdressers & Cos- 
metologists Association is actively en- 
gaged in helping to brighten the lives of 
patients in charity wards of hospitals, 
homes for the aged, mental hospitals, 
homes for the orphaned and similar in- 
stitutions. They do this through an un- 


‘selfish program that provides profession- 


al beauty care to these patients. 

Dr. Beatrice S. Sloan, psychiatrist and 
chief of the women’s services at the 
South Florida State Hospital for mental 
care has very ably set forth the accom- 
plishments of the members of the Na- 
tional Hairdressers & Cosmetologists 
Association in a speech at their 41st an- 


_ nual convention held in Miami Beach. 
With unanimous consent I wish to in- 


clude herewith in my remarks an article 
that incorporates Dr. Sloan’s remarks, 
that appeared in a recent issue of the 
NHCA bulletin. 
- I-hope all Americans will read this 
article so that they will know of this 
good and unselfish work on the part of 
many of our friends and neighbors: 
Care FOR NEEDY 

before more than a thousand 
delegates attending the National Beauty 
Salon Week breakfast at the recent 4lst An- 


‘ nual Convention of the National Hairdressers 


and Cosmetologists Association in Miami 
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ment course. We were aware of the fact that. 


Beach, Dr. Beatrice S. Sloan, psychiatrist 
and chief of the women’s services at the 
South Florida State Hospital for mental care, 
praised the institutional welfare work being 
conducted by the association’s members to 
help patients in institutions throughout the 
United States. 

- The welfare work is professional beauty 
eare, such as permanent waves, shampoos, 
hair shaping and styling to patients in 
charity words of hospitals, homes for the 
aged, mental hospitals, homes for the 
orphaned and similar institutions through- 
out the year, culminating annually during 
National Beauty Salon Week, which will be 


observed in 1962 during the week of 


February 11-17. 
. The text of Dr. Sloan’s speech follows: | 
“A patient doesn’t have to tell you that 
she no longer has a zest for life and that 
she feels quite hopeless about the future. 
You can see it in her posture. You can see 
it in the neglect of her skin and hair and 
her overall . Actually, what we 
say is, there has been a loss of morale. 


“In the psychiatric hospital, grooming is 


our barometer. Frequently it is the real 
indicator -as to the progress of a patient. 
The first time in a female ward that a 
patient comes up and whispers to the nurse, 
“Please put my name on the list for a 
shampoo,” or “the list for a permanent,” we 
know the barometer is going up, because 
there is nothing so gratifying in our work 
as the metamorphosis that takes place in 


‘the female psychiatric patient who has been 


depressed, has been totally neglectful of her- 
self in every area, and who begins to find 
some portion of that self-love is still present. 

“We have instances in our wards where 
the dramatic change in one patient who re- 
turns from the*beauty parlor with a per- 
manent influences the progress of the other 
patients. 

“They share their pleasures and they 
share their joys, and believe me, they share 
the other things—the disappointments and 
s0 on. 

“It would do your hearts good if you could 
see a 22-year-old girl who came to us just 
a blob of human protoplasm, regressed to 
the level of a very young infant, who re- 
— to shock treatment and who asked 

she could have her hair done at our beauty 
parlor. When she came back, instead of a 
mud-gutter blonde, she was a beautiful 
blonde child with curly hair and she really 
had a new outlook and there was a total 
uplift in her entire personality. 

‘The other patients were very much aware 
of this change. They commented on how 
beautiful she was. That was not all. The 
family that had practically rejected her 
completely, visited her just a week later, 
and she was still blossoming and they were 
very much surprised, pleasantly, of course, 
and for the first time in the 7 months that 
she had been with us, her parents asked if 
they could take her home for a weekend. 

I think our lesson got across to them, 
and I think, too, that perhaps her mother 
learned something from it, because she de- 
cided that she would visit the beauty parlor 
and have something done for herself. 


The patients are urged to enter our charm 


school. This is a must the first time. You 
sometimes have to propel them a little bit to 
go over to the charm school, but it is only 
the first time. Believe me, no matter how 
sick they are, how deep the depression, after 
they have been there once, we have 100-per- 
cent attendance. It is the only activity— 
and I mean this sincerely—the only activity 
in the entire hospital that gets 100-percent 
attendance. 


What is our charm school? Our hospital 


is 4 years old and 4 years ago this was started, 
not as a charm school, but as a self-improve- 
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before improvement or progress could be 
made psychiatrically, we had to see some in- 
terest, some awakening of the desire in the 
patient to improve herself or himself—and 
so the self-improvement course began. 

At that time we have nothing to work 
with. The State of Florida, like °"} of the 
States, does not provide cosmetics, and the 
many necessities of the patients. 

Well, I believe this is where the National 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Association 
performed one of those miracles for which we 
are ever grateful. 

We contacted NHCA, and you produced 
quite a few gallons of shampoo concentrate. 
You provided us with something else that is 
most necessary—deodorants. You provided 
us with nail polish, cosmetics, and oh, some- 
thing very important—combs. We did not 
have a single comb to use in this self-im- 
provement course, but we did get thousands, 
so each patient could have one or two. 

Our self-improvement course began using 
just what we had there with volunteers—you 
people came in from the outside world and 
helped our patients, and not only helped our 
patients, but helped the staff to understand 
better the patients’ need along these lines. 

- “After all, what do you do for an individ- 
ual who comes into the beauty parlor? I 
don’t mean now the special person who 


- mixes up colors, or who does the research 


on what is best used on which hair and so 
on; I mean you people who actually work 
with your clients, who come into the beauty 
salons. Do they get a lift from what you do? 

“Let me tell you that psychiatrically they 
really do. First of all, they come in and 
they relax. They get rid of tension—in fact, 
in private practice, I had many women tell 
me that the only way they could get rid of or 
cure a migraine headache was to go to the 
beauty parlor, have a scalp and sit 
under a warm dryer, and when they left, they 
were a new person. If that is not a lift, then 
what is? 

“I do not think that any one of you should 
ever hesitate to suggest to a woman that she 
get a new hairdo, because she will get a lift. 
Do not hesitate to suggest that she change 
the color of her hair, and that she be daring. 
and expeditious and try something new. It 


.does not matter what her age is, because 
teenagers are doing it, too. | 


“Again, I am going to say when you do the 


wonderful work that you do, you frequently 


are restoring self-esteem to a woman, or an 
individual, or, as I like to put it, the proper 
proportion of self-love. You do this because 
as a result of what you do she has the knowl- 
edge that she is attractive, that she is well- 
groomed, and that she is part of a dynamic 
and still conscious world, and I think this 
gives the woman the greatest lift of all. 
“We sincerely thank you for all you do; 
all your contribution to our hospital, and 
to the many other State hospitals through- 
out these United States and Canada. 
_ “This work, this charm school work, these 
courses in self-improvement and good groom- 
ing and so on, are going on all over the coun- 


try and in every State hospital, and I believe 


in the veterans hospitals as well. 

“This is only possible because you make it 
so. You people are not only the doers, but 
you are the givers. I will say this: Without 
your contributions, we would not have the 
necessary help to take care of our patients. 

“So, for all of the millions of gallons, I 
guess, of shampoo concentrate, the deodor- 
ants—and oh, they are important—for the 
combs, for the lotions, for the cosmetics of 
every variety—I do not want to emit any- 
one—believe me. I am adding my sincere 
thanks to the thanks of hundreds of others 
who have received your bounty.” 
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Harrington Park Citizens Unite, Arrange September 23 and 24 members of the fire 


To Aid Carla's Victims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
uo 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, despite man’s long record of 
inhumanity to man there arise occa- 
sions ‘upon which the more humane as- 
pects of our feelings toward our broth- 
ers gain the upper hand. Such is the 
situation in Harrington Park, N.J., in 
respect to the victims of Hurricane 
Carla in Texas. 

 JHarringten Park -citizens ave made 
extensive plans to collect money and 
material which will be sent to a ‘certain 
community in Texas. ‘The ‘particulars 
of their plan are described ‘in this news 
story ‘by John H. Kuhn, the Record, 
Hackensack, N.J., for which I ask 
unanimous .consent to include in the 
ReoorD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
HARRINGTON ParRK CITIZENS UNITE, ARRANGE 
‘To Aw Car.a’s VictiMs—BoroucH To SEND 


(By John H, Kuhn) 
HARRINGTON Parx.—YVictims of hurricane 

Carla will receive direct aid from residents 

of this borough by the end of ‘the month. 


TO CHOOSE ONE TOWN © 


A program for the entire borough to assist 
a Texas town was formulated by a committee 
of 25 residents last night. 

‘The group has already made arr 
for the-use of a freight car from the New 
Work Central Railroad. It is hoped the car 
can be loaded with 15,000 pounds of mate- 
rials by September 24. 

Mrs. DeForest Lewis was named chairman 


which will be placed on the John J. De- 
marest siding. Fifty-pound cartons, in 
which materials will be packed, have been 
donated for the campaign. 

The committee said the materials it de- 
sires to collect are clothing (not too heavy 


because of the warmer climate), shoes, rub-. 


bers, and household linens. The clothing 
should be marked for size. Shoes should be 
tied tegether and marked for size, as should 
the rubbers. It is asked that a $1 contri- 
bution be included with each donation to 
help defray the cost of shipping the car to 
‘Texas. Shipping costs were set at $700. | 

Collection depots will be established in 
21 locations throughout the borough. The 
material will be packed in the cartons at the 
depots. 

Contributions will be received Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week. Next 
Thursday and Priday the committee plans 
to pack the material in the cartons. On 


Committees named to work on the .project 
are: Fred H. Quantmeyer Sr., finance; Mario 
Bettega and the fire department, loading; 
Andrew Krivak, transportation; Mrs. Ken- 
neth Baer, motor corps; Mrs. George McNeil 
and Mrs. Robert Nelson, collection depots; 
Mrs. John Stockman and Edward McLester, 
Potter, posters. 


The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION 
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Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 13, 1961, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 272, to give offi- 
cial status to the American’s creed. 
Since that date, many Americans from 
all parts of the United States have writ- 
ten me relative to this legislation. Each 
has affirmed his belief in the American’s 


trustees of the Brawley School District 
of Brawley, Calif. 


It is significant that all pupils in the 


‘Brawley elementary schools are required 


to learn not only the American’s creed, 
but the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States and the statement of 


basic human rights from the Declara-_ 
tion of Independence. I submit that by 


learning about these matters these 
schoolchildren are indeed learning about 
America and will be better Americans as 
a result of the efforts of those citizens 
like Hoxsie Y. Smith in the Brawley 
School District. | 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
include herewith in my remarks the let- 


ter from Mr. Smith, dated September 18, 


1961, and the document distributed by 

the Brawley School District te students: 
BRAWLEY, ‘CALTrF., ‘September 78, 1961. 

Hon. Bos Wison, 

Member of Congress, 

House Post Office, 


‘CONGRESSMAN ‘Wiuson: I was ‘very 
‘Pleased to read of your joint resolution and 
your remarks concerning the American’s 
creed in a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL REoc- 
orp of April 18, 1961. I wholeheartedly agree 
with you that the American's creed should 
be shared by young ‘and old alike and the 
principles set forth in it should be reaffirmed 
by every American. Patriotism is.not out of 
date and it is time that we “stand up and 
be ceunted” as Americans. 

I thought that you might be interested ‘to 
know that the American's creed has ‘been 


tmseparabtie; 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac~- 
rificed their Tives and Tortunes. 
I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitu- 


tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and 
enemies. 


to defend it against all 
- PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
STarTes 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 


We ‘hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 


are endowed by thetr Creator with certain 


(“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 


who never to himself hath said, this my 
own, my native land.”—Scott.) 


New Aid for Youth 
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tack the Nation’s junvenile delinquency 


populated areas 
juvenile delinquency exists in its most 
viruijent form. The State of New Jer- 


sey, itself heavily populated and a stone’s 


throw from the largest city in the world, 
is needful of funds to assist in combating 


this problem—as is mentioned in this 


Newark News editorial of recent date 
for which I ask unanimous consent te in- 
clude in the Raecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Ar For YoutH 

‘Congress finally has responded to President 
Kennedy's call for a “total attack” upon 
juvenile delinquency. 


As a result, major — 


4 


from the sixth grade. I would like 40 see 
this put inte effect in every school district 
will throughout the United States. 
| leave here September 25 and arrive in the The people of your district are very for- 
| Houston area September 30. tunate to be represented by such an able 
| Containers for cash contributions will be and dedicated American. 
| Placed in loca] stores. Very sincerely, 
| Literature to inform residents of the cam- Hoxzsr: Y. Smirx. 
| paign will be distributed through schools ininioniiee 
| and churches tomorrow and Sunday. THE AMERICa2's | 
I believe in the United States of America, 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for ‘the people; whose just powers are derived 
o from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a vepublic, a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect uzion, one 
& 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
itberty to ourselves and our posterity, do | 
ordain and establish fhis Gonstitution for 
the United States of America. 
STATEMENT OF Basic Human Ricuts From 
FREIGHT CAR FULL OF MATERIALS TO A TEXAS THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
creed as written by William Tyler Page. 
Among these letters is one from Mr. | 
tO secure these rights, governments are In- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
of the group. Committees were named to 
arrange the various aspecie of the campaign a 
which will not be connected with any chari- 
| table organization. The project will be . 
known as “Aid a Texas Town.” WILLIAMS, 

Residents hope to select a specific com- HON. HARRISON A. JR. 
munity in Texas to receive the aid. ft is 
hoped a-‘town similar to this borough can 
be lecated. Efforts to reach the area by 
telephone yesterday were unsuccessful be- 
cause phone lines are down in much of the Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
eo President, it is with great satisfaction 

3 The railroad will provide the freight -car, that I note the Congress’ decision to at- 
required learning for all of the sixth grade | 
pupils in the Brawley elementary schools. | 
The students must memorize and wnder- 
stand its meaning before being promoted 


A7886_ 


will. receive Federal. aid in 


municipalities. 
dealing with a problem that has placed. an 


increasingly heavy burden on individual 
community resources. 
Although New Jersey has escaped the gang 
wars that plague New York, there is nonethe- 
less a need not only to increase police vigi- 
lance, but also to strengthen such preventive 


by Congress, 
concentrated in those cities which can prove 
the greatest need. In that respect, Mayor 
Carlin will ask his committee on youth for 
recommendations. If Newark qualifies, the 


‘city and its various welfare agencies doubt- 


less will welcome the opportunity to partici- 
pate in such a farsighted project. 
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as available as it is possible to make it 
on what the Federal Government has 
done to help in this problem and he ren- 
ders sound advice which cannot be too- 
oft repeated: 

TH OUTLOOK FoR JoBLESS NEGROES 


(By Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg) 

(Because he bears the major burden of job 
discrimination and lack of education, the 
Negro also suffers most unemployment, but 
his future can be brighter than it is.) 

There were 5 million unemployed Ameri- 
cans this spring. 

Nearly a million of these unemployed were 


Negroes. 
Almost 1 out of every 8 Negroes was un- 


employed, compared to the white group’s 
rate of almost 1 out of 16. 


As you can see, Negroes were hit twice as 
hard as the white group when it came to 
having work. 

Unfortunately, these proportions are noth- 
ing new. A period of unemployment such 
as our Nation underwent the past few 
months simply dramatizes what has been 
prevalent and obvious to the statistician and 
sharply realized by the nonwhite worker in 


the United States who has suffered its in-' 


equity all these years. 

Among the jobless Negroes, almost one- 
half, 460,000, were without work 15 weeks 
or longer. 

Almost twice as many Negroes as in the 
white group were forced to work part time 
this spring. 

Without belaboring the facts further, it 
is obvious that the Negro has been saddled 
with a disproportionate share of the coun- 
try’s unemployment problem. 

He has made up a good proportion of the 
so-called hard-core a in the 
United States. 
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-- And his job outlook will not improve in - 
the stiffening competition for work fore- 
seen in the years ahead unless he helps him- 
self while we attempt to help him. 

I say this knowing full well the job dis- 
crimination that the American Negro has 
faced since the Civil War. I say this know- 
ing full well the barriers he still must over- 
come, socially, economically, and politically. 

I also say this knowing that it is more 
difficult for Negroes to get jobs commensu- 
rate with their training. 

But, I say this because of a few immutable 
facts about the long-term unemployed Negro 
worker which goes beyond past discrimi- 
nation. 

When unemployment begins to rise in this 
country, it first hits all workers, white or 
black, earning livelihoods in the unskilled 
occupations. These are the jobs which need 
little or no education and training. These 
are also the jobs that have been disappear- 
ing from American industry since the turn 
of the century when one out of every eight 
manual workers was unskilled. Last year 
this group represented 1 out of every 20. 

The need for more education and skill in 
jobs available is increasing rapidly. Even 
semiskilled and skilled workers oy wea felt the 
pinch in recent years. 

The Negro, mainly through no fault of his 
own, has been, sabe, the worker with 
the least education, the least training. 
Thus, he is usually holding down more of 
the poor, unstable jobs than other citizens. 
When a recession or depression occurs, the 
Negro becomes the classic unemployment 
statistic, the greater problem, once again. 

But we are truly living in a time of 

transition. Opportunities for all men to 
gain an education, learn a trade, earn a 
better living, are opening doors closed tightly 
within our recent memory. 
- How can the American Negro help himself 
in these times? He can help himself by 
looking to the future and what it promises, 
rather than to the past and what it has 
been. This applies not only to the bread- 
winner today but also to the advice he gives 
his children and the steps he takes to keep 
his children in school. — 

It is true that the security which the 
American Negro seeks cannot be achieved 
without opportunity. But opportunity can- 
not be grasped without ability. And ability 
does not express itself without education 
and training. | 

Therefore, the Negro must prepare him- 
self now, whether he is in high school or 
college or earning a living, to meet the in- 
creasing competition for the better jobs, the 
and education 


ei provide a living even when times are 


black, to get all the education he can get, or 
refine his salable skills to meet the increas- 
ing demand for skilled workers. 

Jobs and careers that may have been be- 
yond the attainment of the Negro 20 years 
ago are becoming available today. Much of 


this has been accomplished by national lead- — 


ership in the destruction of discriminatory 
barriers. Just as much has been done by 
the American Negro in standing up for his 
rights. 

The Federal Government is doing some- 
thing about opening doors to these jobs and 
careers. President Kennedy has created a 
new arm in the executive branch called the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity to make sure that the 
color of a man’s skin or his religion or na- 
tionality is not a bar to employment. The 
Vice President is chairman of this committee 
and I am vice chairman, with Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Jerry R. Holleman directly 


~ responsible to me for its operation. We are 
applying the equal opportunity premise im- 


October 3 


mediately. within those industries which have 
Government contracts. 

One of the most frequent reasons we are 
given for the nonemployment or lack of 
promotion of Negro workers is that they do 
not have the necessary educational back- 
ground, or that they do not have the train- 


Many times these reasons are merely ex- 
cuses. More often it is the truth. 

This is not the time to look back for 
the reasons underlying the truth. We are 
aware of all of them. 

We must look ahead to see what can be 
done to make the present reasons for the 
discriminatory practices merely excuses. 
For we can battle excuses with truth if truth 
is on our side. 

Here is where the Negro must help him- 
self. He must be willing to overcome his 
physical environment, his social status, his 
economic depression, by learning. The Fed- 
eral Government intends to help. 

The administration has already taken 
measures to deal with some of the factors 
inducing unemployment, which, in allevi- 
ating for all Americans, will, of course, aid 
the Negro’s problem as well. 

Since considerable numbers of workers 
have already been displaced by automation 
and technological change, a manpower devel- 
opment and training bill has been intro- 
duced in the Congress as a remedial measure. 
The proposal provides for on the job, class- 
room, and other types of vocational train- 
ing with Federal retraining allowances up 
to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Another bill has been introduced which 
would provide training programs for youths 
between 16 and 22 years of age. This group 
historically, in good times or bad, has an un- 
employment rate three times as high as 
the rest of the work force. Negro youth 
have an even higher rate, something like 
six times as high. 

This legislation, if enacted, would provide 
for on-the-job training for this age group 
with the Federal Government sharing the 
expense; would provide job opportunities to 
gain experience in public service work op- 
erated by State and local governments; and 
a Youth Conservation Corps for young men 
to work in camps at the national forests and 
parks, and State forests and recreation areas. 

As you know, President Kennedy has al- 
ready signed into law the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, intended to provide various kinds 
of assistance to areas of persistent unem- 
ployment. The act provides loans to en- 


new industry and expansion, occu- — 


pational training of unemployed or under- 
employed workers. 

To meet the challenge of automation, I 
have established a new Office of Automation 
and Manpower to help find the answers to 
this growing problem to our industry, which 
is adding to our unemployment problems. 


These next 10 years will make all the dif- 


ference in the world to working Americans. 
The key will be education and ss for 
the future. 

The Negro must be in the positions to make 
the grade. While it must be mainly his 
own effort, he can be sure that his Gov- 
ernment, this administration, is going to 
help. The measures I have mentioned 


briefly are intended for those Americans suf- . 


fering the most in these changing times. 

The hard core, the continual unemploy- 
ment among the nonwhite citizens of this 
Nation must be, will be, softened by the co- 
operative efforts of all of us. ’ 

President Kennedy’s words at his inaugu- 
ral should be remembered: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

The American Negro, by striving for more 
education and job training, will be doing 
for his country by doing for himself. 

I do not believe anyone could ask for 
more—or for less. : 


« 

} » 


ing. 
4 _ Measures as vocational training, counseling 
@md the procurement of jobs. 
a Under the 3-year $30 million program 
iN of Labor Arthur Goldberg’s recent ad- 
a dress on “The Outlook for Jobless Ne- 
I groes” is one which I hope will be widely 
Hh read by the American public and by 
ff Negro citizens whose peculiar dilemma it 
i discusses. While Secretary Goldberg 
: does not minimize the burden of racial 
discrimination which saddles a segment 
i of the citizens of our Nation with a dis- 
proportionate share of unemployment, he 
i offers information which should be made 
| 
| 
courage 
a 
i | 
| 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the world is well supplied with 
experts who reiterate problems, the ex- 
panding population, the urbanization of 
our Nation, and the need for prevention 
rather than cure of disease. And yet 
with this knowledge at our disposal we 
suffer abuses of ever-increasing self-de- 
structivenéss to continue. The pollution 
of water is a serious problem and needs 


- correction, all agree. This editorial from 


the Asbury Park Evening Press, Sep- 


tember 16, discusses the extent to which | 


fish are being wantonly destroyed for 
lack of control of waste products. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 


this editorial in the Recorp. 
| There being no objection, the editorial 
| was-ordered to be printed in the Hecoas, 
as follows: 
Baty Bruton Deap Fist 
| The Wildlife Management Institute is au- 
thority for the statement that 6,300,000 fish 
were killed last year by polluation in the 
Nation’s lakes and streams. The 

killer was industrial waste with agricultural 
poisons running second.’ In diminishing 
order of importance was domestic sewage, 


mining operations, and -wastes from air- 


to become part of the Nation's food supply 


will mever be known. The number is prob- 


ably large and the threat to the public health 
considerable. 


discussion. Hardly does a group of friends 
assemble for a social evening bef 
one of them brings the state of his health 
into the conversation. Any drive to 

@ specific disease enlists hundreds of - 
ers even though the’ disease has been con- 
quered and the crusade is being kept alive 
by those whose livelihood is at stake. Yet 
pollution of the air we breathe and the wa- 


ter we drink and in which we swim attracts 


little attention. 


is no less a danger to human well-being. 
Authorities agree that air pollutants are a 
causative factor in lung cancer and cardio- 
vascular diseases. Yet those who work so 


long could air and water pollution persist 
if all the dedicated men and women who 
work for all the health drives were to center 
their attention on the problem? 


Pollution is one of the unfortunate by- 
products of our industrial age. This need 
not be so. Industry can continue to exist 
and make a profit without endangering the 
lives of the people who live in its vicinity. 
The talk of industry leaving the State if it 
is obliged to stop killing our citizens is non- 
sense. It is the last minute plea of a few 


- reactionary industrialists unwilling to spend 


the mnoey needed to modernize their plants. 
They are the Bourbons who refused to accept 
responsibility for injured employees and, 


thereby, brought about the enactment of 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing very interesting article appeared 
in the Negro Digest, of September 1961, 
reprinted from the Sign: 

Tuerz Is No Race 

(By Dr. George F. Carter) 
_ (No matter how much they avoid saying 
it; the thinking of many Americans is in- 
fected with the egoistic error that the white 
race is superior. Sclence shows there is a 
biological basis for classifying racial groups 


as Negro, Mongol, and European. But sci- 


ence knows of no special white race. Dr. 
George F. Carter, an anthropologist of na- 


tional standing, takes up this challenging 


question in the following interview.) 

Question. Dr. Carter, many people speak 
of the races of mankind. Do they deny the 
basic unity of the human race? 


expr 
by scientists who have no intention of de- 
nying the biological unity of the human 
classifications of 


the Mongolian. Biologically, these races are 
all variations of the same human species, 


to. the. of thet 
ancestry 


common ? | 

Answer. . tists are quite generally 
agreed that all men have had & common 
place of . It had to be in the Old 
World. It is Gear that this had to take 
place somewhere in the warm belt from 
southeast Asia across to Africa. For some 
decades now, the earliest stone tools and 
earliest manlike skeletons have been found 


Question. How long ago do scientists fig- 


skeleton remains belonged to a man? 


Answer. Because, whatever you call him, 
particular 


he made and used tools. This 
creature, tiny in size but with a brain capac- 


This is toolmaking, and only man does such 


things. 

Question. Do you find any conflict between 
the theory of evolution and the creation of 
man by God? 

Answer. Not in the least. Scripture tells 
us that God formed man out of the earth. 
The theory of evolution seeks to explain how 
that formation took place over a period of 
time. The important thing abouts man, 


immaterial substance. 


biologically different groups. 

Question. You do not mention a white 
race? Why? : 

Answer. White skins mark only a minor 
group of the European or Mediterranean 
race. This kind of man is distributed all 
around the Mediterranean Sea. In color, it 
varies from the fair skin of the northwest 
Europeans, through the olive-brown skins 
Of the to dace 
skins of the Ethiopians. Yet all people have 
characteristics that show that, under this 
variable coloring, they belong to ome race. 
So there just isn’t a white race. 

Question. How did the different races come 
about? 

Answer. First, let’s notice that there was 


two individuals are exactly alike. 
variation. It goes on all the time, among all 

Given hundreds of thousands of 
years, there was plenty of time for a signifi- 


‘cant amount of change. Finally, every land 


is different and puts different kinds of strain 
on human beings. This tends to favor some 
variations over others. ‘This process we call 
selection. Selection acting an immense 
amount of time on the constant variation 
found among any group of human beings 
can create, biologically, permanent, notable 
differences. These are racial differences. 
Question. That sounds reasonable. But 
why should Negroes be dark-skinned, frizzly- 


torically: “They are found close to the Equa- 
tor in Africa and in southeast Asia, including 
the island world north of Australia. They 
apparently have been there for a very long 
time. They have, in a sense, developed a 

nent tan. sun is a terrific 
burden for fair-skinned people. 
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A Half Billion Dead Fish stern compensation laws. Their present fail- the main thing that sets him off from the 
. ure to cooperate for the public good will animals, is his possession of a spiritual soul. : 
lead to the enactment of equally stern laws Since the physical sciences are concerned 
EXTENSION OF REMARES against plants which pollute the air and with material things, you can hardly expect : 
water. them to explain the creation of the soul— : 
, a and the nature of the soul. The soul is an 3 
Question. But even scientists must be J 
There Is No White Race concerned with the spiritual nature of man? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS knowledge of a man’s spiritual nature, a 
7 scientist must get beyond the limitations of ‘ 
physical science and rely on philosophy, ‘ 
theology, and divine revelation. Sound : 
theology and science should not contradict 
Question. As a scientist, how do you tell | P 
Answer. That’s easy. Scientists study the 4 
| - way creatures act. When we find a man q 
| making and using tools, we have found the 
| products of a mind that was at work. It is 
| because of his power of mind that man is ; 
| ee mentally very different from his nearest rela- i” 
| tives in the animal kingdom. Moreover, 
| rightly suspects the presence of a soul. So, 
when skeletal remains are on the borderline 
will seek further evidence of how the crea- ae 
ture acted when alive in order to tell which 
he was, man or animal. ; 
ago, and possibly in east Africa, how é 
men today come to be so different? What 
about these “races of men?” - 
Answer. Races are biologically different * 
groups of men. There is a Negro race, a. | 
European race, and a Mongol race. These | 
are clear-cut cases of kinds of men with 
Answer. Some people, through ignorance 4ifering skin colors, body proportions, hair 
or bigotry, deny this basic unity. But the ¢orms and so forth. ‘4 
On the other hand, there is no Jewish race. 4 
ee Negroes, Europeans, or Mongols may be | 
fields. Jews—that is, belong to the Jewish religion. { 
We submit that the needless Killing of ™ There is no Irish race. That is a national | 
more than a half billion’ fish annually is groups and speak of them as distinct races, oroyp. There is no Germanic race. That is 
something to think about. How many mil- for example, the Negro, the European, and either a national group or a speech group; f 
lion more fish are contarhninated and yet live ee but in either case, it includes a number of | 
| Question. Are you saying that, as a sci- “ 
cxitist, you are convinced that all these dif- 
Health is a universally popular subject of ‘erent ‘groups of people had a common hu- q 
man ancestry? 
The peril to 
The peril to health contained in contam- 
inated ‘water supplies is well known. Re- there. Recently, parts of a skeleton have ON ee ee | 
a search has demonstrated that polluted air 0, found in Kenya, in east Africa. And | 
Mo 
hard to conquer these diseases do not put years ago. 
» forth the same effort to prevent them. How Question. How are scientists sure that the j 
ity equal to that of the huge gorilla, was i 
importing stone from miles away and break- ; 
ing it up to get sharp pieces to work with. ! 


back of their necks. The Negro girl, with a 
this 


has to do 
Her race lived in hot lands a long time. Her 


Answer. No difficulty. 
form is at one extreme and the Mongols are 


Question. How come the don’t 
have beards? In a very cold climate, it seems 
such a homegrown muff would be very useful. 

Answer. In a really cold climate, your 


-preath freezes in your beard, and you are 


soon wearing an ice mask. Even north Euro- 
peans live in areas that are only moderately 
cold. Mongols live in lands of extreme cold. 


- Most of Europe is between 30° and 50° in 


January, while the inner Asian homeland 
of the Mongols is between minus 20° and 
plus 10° in January. This makes the differ- 


“ence betweeh having your breath freeze in 


your whiskers and having your whiskers 
protect your face. 

That a beard and long hair are snug 
features in breezy, damp, cold weather is a 
fact- well known to those that ride motor- 
cycles. However, since beards and long hair 
are out of style, except in some rather odd 
social circles, we don helmets, neckerchiefs, 
and other equipment to achieve the same 
Question. That sounds good for beards. 
How do you explain a white skin? 

Answer. Interestingly enough, the white 
skin really is something to be explained. 


All of mankind is brown skinned and dark 


haired and brown eyed, except for one odd 
group. Only the northwest Europeans are 
light skinned, light eyed, and odd in hair 
color. When you consider what a handicap 
it is to be fair skinned, you can guess that 
there would have to be some very good rea- 
son for being light skinned. Light-skinned 
people are found in one of the dampest, 
cloudiest, and most sunless regions of the 
world. Besides northwest Europe, there are 
other such regions: the northwest coast of 
America, the southwest coast of South Amer- 
ica, the South Island of New Zealand, and 
the island of Tasmania. Of all these areas, 
only the European was reached by man at a 
very early time. Access to the others was 
blocked by seas or by arctic cold. Is it an 
accident that we have light-skinned people 
in the cloudiest part of the earth that man 
could reach in the earliest time? It hardly 
seems likely. 

But what selective factor was at work? It 


‘would have to be a strong one to overcome 


the unhappy effects of sunburn.. 
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children have a much greater amount of 
rickets than-do the light-skinned children. 
Rickets is related to poor diet, with a lack 


that can be created by irradiating the fats 
of the skin with sunlight. Dark skins block 
off the deep penetration of the sun's rays. 
Light skins let it in to do its beneficial work. 
For a very long time, food supplies were 
often short, especially in winter. Malnutri- 
tion would then be common. Vitamin defi- 
ciencies would exist. Those individuals that 
could get a boost even in the dim winter sun 
of northwest Europe, most of which is in 
the latitude of Newfoundland, had a valuable 
asset. The lighter skinned had a better 
chance to survive in the sunless winters of 
the northwest. The effect of this kind of 
selection, over. a great period of time, has 
been the emergence of fair-skinned, north- 
west European types out of an originally 
olive- or brown-skinned type of man. | 


Answer. Yes. Negroes apparently have 
been exposed to malaria longer than the 


rest of mankind. We find they have a blood 


specialty called sickle cell anemia that is 
linked with resistance to malaria. Then, too, 
we are belatedly learning that there are 
some differences in basal metabolism be- 


tween most of mankind and some of the. 
people who lived virtually unclothed and . 


unhoused in cold climates. The natives of 
southern Australia and those of Tierra del 


Fuego at the extreme southern tip of South 


America had apparently changed slightly to 
be able to withstand those conditions. We 
Know of racial differences in blood types 
and in reaction to specific drugs. 

Question. Does this mean that the races 
are mentally different? 


Answer. We suspect that they are, but it: 


is that we cannot prove it. 
This that the differences are 
rather 
QueStion. If you think that.there may be 


October 


one look. at the ‘wonders of California on 
went back to Mexico. There were settled, 
tractable, and taxable Indians there. The 
California Indians were too retarded cultur- 
ally to yield any harvest to anyone except a 


missionary. 
A most interesting case of such lagging 


is found among the Ainu of Japan. They 
are a white race. The Japanese found them 
in possession of the islands. They treated 


them just as we did the Indians, and today | 


the remnants of the Ainu live on Yreserva- 
tions. 

Question. But aren’t great opportunities 
now opening up to the Negro? 

Answer. Yes. The real test of the Negro 
people is now before them. The spread of 
ideas around the world is moving at an 
ever-quickening pace. We cannot expect to 
see instant results. The Negroes’ oppor- 
tunity in this country began 100 years ago, 
when they were freed. We are just begin- 
ning to see what the relatively few number 
of Negroes who have had the good fortune 
and ability to get an education can do. 
Perhaps the number of Negro doctors and 
professors and businessmen is quite a good 
response to the limited opportunity they 
have had. 

Question. What about the future? Will 
we go on becoming more and more different? 

Answer. No. The process of the past is 
now reve g. In the past, men lived in 
tiny groups, each traveling exceedingly little. 
This is a condition ideal for allowing the 
local variations to become fixed and for great 
differences to arise. Today, we have great 
masses of mankind with ever-increasing 
mobility. All of mankind seems to be on 


the move. In the recent past, we have been. 


more and more rapidly moving toward con- 
vergence, through the mixing of races. 

Question. Are we still and being 
“selected”? 

Answer. Certainly. Look at your own chil- 
dren. No two are alike, and none is exactly 
like his parents. Selection is still going on, 
but it is a different set of things that are 
now being selected for. I suppose that we 
in America are being selected for resistance 
to heart failure, ulcers, and ability to live 


in large communities. ~Where selection in 


some differences, why don’t you use intelli- “the past was mostly for resistance to physi- 


gence tests to determine the mental rank of 
each of the races? 

Answer. We would, if we knew how. As 
those who use tests are first to state, how- 


ever, it is very hard to know when you are 


testing native ability and when you are test- 
ing social and economic background, as well 
as motivation. We know these to be power- 
ful influences. 

Question. There certainly have been Euro- 
pean, Mongol, and American Indian civiliza- 
tions. How do you account for the lack of a 
dfstinct Negro civilization? 

Answer. This is perhaps the most difficult 
problem to answer. It is, however, accessible 
to reasoning. First, there has been only one 
origin of civilization. This came in the Near 
East. All the rest of the world that came to 


_the level of civilization can be shown to have 


gotten their basic start from that one center. 
This is true even for the American Indians, 
who seemed to have gotten their ideas via 
India and China, who in turn had gotten 
them from the Near East. 

All the people who were out of the line of 
this flow of ideas remained backward. There 
were also laggards in all races. Even north- 
west Europeans were laggards for a very long 
time. 

The Negro parts of the world were all far 
from the center of ideas. Negro Africa is 
blocked off by great deserts. The Negro 
world of the Pacific is remote from the Near 
East. Once developments moved at a quick- 
ened pace, men with advanced ideas simply 
went around areas held by peoples with 
greatly retarded cultures. The Spanish took 


cal forces, we now have adequate housing 
and clothing for countering heat and cold 
and can take vitamin pills if we need them— 
which we seldom do. But social forces have 
grown more complex. We are probably al- 
ready pointed toward a@ more sociable type 
of man. 


Englewood Students Voice Opinions on 
U.N. on Tape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, it is the responsibility of each 
succeeding generation to try to under- 


stand and solve the problems of their — 


time. ‘Those who meet this task are 
always only a few. I am encouraged to 
find youngsters who promise to rise to 
meet the demands of their world. 

The following article from the Newark 
Evening News of September 23, by Jose- 
phine Bonomo, describes the project of 


a group of junior high students who are 


most certainly preparing to accept their 
responsibilities. 


/-> “fhe short, curly hair of Negroes is fun to - We have found the clue to this in the 
| ~ think of in the reverse. I notice around the slums of London. There, light- and dark- 
|  .@ffice hat in summer our long-haired girls skinned races live side by side in similar 
ss pause in their g@ to lift the hair off the economic circumstances, The dark-skinned 
‘ 
'_-—s—s«stpe” of skin and hair, best suited to such of needed vitamins, the kind of vitamin 
lands, is unlikely to be an accident. | 
i type of body construction gives the maxi- 
ie mum of surface in proportion to body bulk. | 
ie - This is advantageous for losing heat—and ‘ 
fee in warm climates this is a great help. As 
te for the flat noses and thick lips, we lack 
| 
ae the Negro, but let’s sée you apply the in- ° 
fluence of environment to the Mongols. 
a at the other. Mongols tend to _ = 
q _ thick bodies and relatively short limbs. The 
A classic Mongol homeland is Inner Asia, a land 
“4 of great winter cold. The body build of . Question. Does this variation go more 
Mongols is good for heat conservation. than sKindeep? Are there psychological 
i - Europeans live in a variety of climates— differences? 
i mild areas of the Mediterranean, to the cold 
4 areas of northern Europe. As you might ex- [i | 
pect, Europeans are variable in. body form. 
mM Hair form is also interesting. Negroes have 
Mi the shortest hair, and the more northerly 
i races have the longer hair. The Mongols | 
iat 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I ask unanimous consent to include 
this article in the 


There being no objection, the article | skjoid at all until he walked in. We may 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


ENGLEWOOD STUDENTS VOICE OPINIONS ON 
UN. on TAPE 


(By Josephine Bonomo) 


ENGLEwWoop.—The scene was a classroom 
and the voices were those of teenagers, but 
the problems being discussed were those that 
the whole world is concerned with now. 

As a tape recorder captured their thoughts, 


11 boys and girls at Englewood Junior High 


School discussed the future of the United 
Nations. Sometime next week, the tapes will 
speed across the continents to take those 
thoughts to teenagers in South Africa and 
New Zealand and to ask for an exchange of 
views. 

“We want to know how those people feel 
about the subjects we talk about,” Barbara 
Shomer, chairman of the group, explained 
at a rehearsal session last week 

Although Babs and the other boys and 
girls in the group are sophomores at Dwight 
Morrow High School this year, they started 
the project last spring when they were ninth 
graders at the junior high. The group met 
after school as part of a voluntary special 
projects program guided by Theodore 5. 
Davis, school principal, and a faculty adviser. 


They concentrated on discussing world 


events. 
SENT OUT LETTERS 


When they decided they wanted to bring 
other teenagers round the world in on their 
discussions, Davis help them to send out 
letters to departments of education in 30 
different countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America, proposing an exchange of 
views. 

The response was good and the tapes pre- 
pared this week will go to the Union of 
South Africa and New Zealand as the first 
two countries responding. They will be 
played in schools in those countries and it 
is hoped that the students there will send 
back their own impressions and opinions. 

To prepare the recordings, the 11 students 
returned to the junior high after school for 
the last 2 weeks. They decided the topics 
they wanted to discuss were the United Na- 
tions, integration and the Berlin crisis, but 
only the first two matters were included on 
the first tapes. Eighth and ninth graders at 
the junior high were invited to sit in on the 
sessions so that they could carry the project 
on in the future. 

Babs asked for volunteers to prepare a 3- 
minute introduction on the United Nations. 
After that, the discussion was spontaneous. 

“Watch your slang,” Babs cautioned. 
“They won’t understand it.” 

Andrew Halvorsen and Mark Macomber 
tried out their introduction. 

“This is an important time for the United 
Nations,” Andy said. “With the world in 
crisis, it is important for the U.N. to come 
_ to decisions and to find solutions for our 
problems. The U.N. should be mt 
so that it can work effectively.” 


BIG U.N. ISSUE 


Mark continued, “The big issue before the 
U.N. now is the successor to Dag Hammar- 
skjold as Secretary General. Will it be able 
to stay together without him? Will it have 
the same power? The Russians insist on a 
3-man board of Secretaries, while the West- 
ern Powers insist on a single Secretary. Will 
this end in a stalemate?” 

From the students grouped in a circle, the 
answers came fast. 

Mike Grabow said, “The Russians will use 
all their power to keep a man like Hammar- 
skjold out of that post. They’ll use every 
trick in the book. And we'll try to keep their 
choice out.” . 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Russians forced the Secretary before Ham- 
marskjold to resign and no one knew Ham- 


not know of another man who is just as 
capable and he may just walk in.” 

Judy Johnston interposed, “I think we 
should give our opinion of how well the 


- U.N. has done its work—examples of times 


when it has been effective and times when 
it has not.” 

The other students nodded agreement. 

“Should we ask questions at the end of our 
discussion?” one asked. “Maybe we should 
ask questions about their country.” 

It was decided to devote 25 minutes of each 
tape to the U.N. and 25 minutes to the prob- 
lem of integration. The response to the 
initial tapes will determine what will be 
done in the future. It has already been sug- 
gested that the Englewood tapes might also 
be sent to other schools in this country. 

The tapes were recorded Thursday evening. 


Other members of the group wére Lynn Etish, 


Robert Zorn, Kathie Ernst, Nancy _— 
and Joan Holliday. 


Let’s Fly the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs.. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the REcorp 
the following editorial by Roelif Love- 
land, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

(By Roelif Loveland) 


There's a steady thud of nuclear explosions 
in Soviet Russia, and our own West trembles 
underground. 

What can the average American citizen do 
about the frightening world situation? The 
big decisions won't be his. 

There is one thing he can do. He can 
rally ‘round the flag, and he can display the 
Stars and Stripes on appropriate occasions 
to show that he is but one of millions who 
are united, calm, aware of what the future 
may bring—and brave enough to accept it. 

The Plain Dealer believes that great good 
could come from displaying our national 
colors on Veterans Day, November 11, and 
on other national holidays, from one end of 
Cuyahoga County to the other. Far better 
to look at this symbol of hope than to let 
the present tense situation lead us to despair. 

Scoffers and cynies will say: “Displaying 
the flag doesn’t make a man a patriot.” 
Scoffers and cynics be damned. 

Of course such a display doesn’t make a 
man a patriot, but a great turnout of flags 
will say to the young man who is sweating 
it out in the White House: “Mr. President, 
some of us voted for you and a lot of us 
didn’t. But wherever the treacherous road 


may lead you, you won't be going it alone. 


We're behind you all the way.” 
FLAG IS A SYMBOL OF OUR UNITY 


Our flag is a symbol. 
which binds us together, rich and poor, black 


and white, yellow and red, Catholic, Protes- 


tant, Jew, as nothing else can do. 

For its component parts are more than 
stars and stripes; they are the graves of those 
who have died that we might live; they are 
the hopes of our children and our children’s 
children for a brighter day; they are all the 


But it is a symbol 


_A7889. 


things we hope to improve in our Nation so 
that all men may have the same advantages; 
they are courage in times of trouble and 
faith in the loving and understanding hand 
of God. 

We have observed over the years that some. 
homes, many of them modest ones, some 
more pretentious, do fly the American flag. 
But more should—in fact all should, especi- 
ally at such special times as Veterans Day. 
(Even at this early date, a commitment of 
mind and a check on the availability of a 
flag and a means of display are in order.) 

The Plain Dealer therefore urges, in all 
sincerity and in all seriousness, that the 
American flag be flown from every home in 
Cuyahoga County on November 11 as a token 
that we stand together in an increasingly 
frightening world, and as a pledge to those 
who lie in foreign lands and in the cemeteries 
of the North and South, that courage still . 
remains an American attribute, and that 
Nikita, should he blow the whistle, will dis- 
cover that he has made his biggest mistake. 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many persons in many na- 
tions were saddened today to read of 
the passing of Sumner Welles yesterday 
in Berngrdsville, N.J. He will be remem- 
bered as one of the workers for peace, 
a diplomat who helped shape many of 
the great proposals made by our Nation 
at critical times during the thirties and 
forties. 

Today, as we work toward a full-scale 
alliance for progress with Latin Ameri- 
can nations, we have become more aware 
than ever of the. contribution made by 
Mr. Welles in this area. He foresaw 
many of the difficulties that now must 
be overcome. He warned us against the 


dangers of the Castro regime long be- 


fore there was widespread recognition of 
those dangers. He not only originated 
the term “good neighbor policy”’—he 
tried to carry it out to the utmost. 

The New York Times’ today has 
summed up Mr. Welles’ accomplish- 
ments with a news story and an edi- . 
torial. A review of those accomplish- 
ments is well worth making. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial and news story appearing in 
the New York Times of September 25, 
1961, inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and news story were ordered to -be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

SUMNER WELLES 

Sumner Welles was a fine example of a 
vanishing breed of diplomat. Tall, elegant, 
reserved, precise, sophisticated, and superbly 
professional—these are characterizations that 
immediately come to mind in thinking of Mr. 
Welles. 

He reached as high as a career diplomat 
can in our foreign service—Under Secretary 
of State—and he served in many capitals of 
the world. However, Sumner Welles will al- 
ways be most strongly connected in the his- 
tory books with Latin America. It would be . 


| 
—————— Hon. Sumner Welle 
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Sumner Welles. It was an unhappy day for 
the United States and for Latin America 
when a quarrel with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull over Latin America led Mr. Welles 


to resign from the Foreign Service. | 
The years that followed were fruitful in a 


sense, although Mr. Welles is most 


garded in the chanceries of the world than 
he. There is no fear that he will be forgot- 
ten, for he made his mark on the history 
of the 20th century. 


SUMNER WELLES, 69,.DreLomar, Is DeaD 


N.J., September 24.—Sum- 
ner Welles, Under Secretary of State in the 
administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, died early today at the family 


“home of his wife after a brief illness. He 


was 69 years old. 
Mr. Welles, who was in the diplomatic 


{ service for a quarter century before leaving 


the Government in 1943, was credited with 


velt administration toward the Latin Ameri- 


He was among the first US. diplo- 


mats to carry forward his country’s policy to 
halt dollar diplomacy and armed intervention 
in Latin America. In his long and mainly 
successful di “with these countries he 


sought to avoid any traces of the patronizing 


attitude so annoying to Latin Americans. 
_ During his career as a diplomat, Mr. Welles’ 
precise and lucid mental process, together 
with his wide knowledge of modern political 
history and political economy, won him wide 
His many important diplomatic missions 
included a swing around the principal capi- 
tals of Europe just before World War II in 


an attempt to establish facts upon which his 


country might act for peace. 

As chairman of a State Department com- 
mittee formed during World War II to out- 
line postwar international cooperation plans, 


* Mr. Wellies drafted proposals later used in 


modified form as the basis of the United 


Nations. 


Mr. Welles was born in New York on Oc- 
tober 14, 1892. He was a son of Benjamin 
and Frances Weyth Swan Welles and a grand- 
nephew of US. Senator Charlies Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, one of the leading antislav- 


@ry orators. After graduating from Groton 


School, he received an A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1914 and entered the State De- 
partment, partly through the influence of 
@ family friend, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX” 


After a tour of duty with a US. finan- 
cial mission in Santo Domingo, Mr. Welles 


‘WAS ENVOY TO CUBA 


House in 1933 and Cordell Hull became Sec- 


After William Phillips became Ambassa- 
dor to Italy and his place as Under Secre- 
tary- of State became open, Mr. Welles and 
R. Walton Moore, both Assistant Secretaries, 
were considered for the which 
went to Mr. Welles on May 21. The post of 
counselor was revived for Mr. Moore. 

World War II seemed to be in the making 
and, as a high officer in his country’s first 
line of defense, Mr. Welles proposed a White 
House meeting of foreign Ambassadors to 
discuss world peace. It @ spectacular 
bid for world accord and it was favored at 
first by Mr. Roosevelt, but Japan and the 
other so-called aggressor nations were luke- 
warm to it. The conference was not held. 

Mr. Welles’ success in keeping his Gov- 
ernment informed during the 1938 Munich 
crisis won Mr. Hull’s praise and after the 
outbreak of World War II Mr. Welles headed 
the US. delegation of the American Repub- 
lics’ peace conference in Panama City. 

The conference, held 3 weeks after the 
start of the war, declared a 300-mile-deep 
neutrality zone about the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the belligerent countries paid no 
attention to it. Mr. Welles represented the 
United States at a meeting of an Inter- 


American Financial and Economic Commit- 


tee in Washington that year. 
SENT ON TOUR BY ROOSEVELT 


On February 9, 1940, about 4 months be- 
fore the sitdown war gave place to the allout 
war, Mr. Roosevelt announced that Mr. Welles 
would visit Rome, Vatican City, Berlin, Paris, 
and London as his personal representative 
on a factfinding mission. Mr. Hull was not 
enthusiastic about Mr. Welles’ mission, which 
did, in fact, produce a crop of rumors. One 
of them was that Mr. Welles was empowered 
to negotiate a peace-at-any-price settlement 
that would have aided the Germans. 

Some time later, recalling his 1940 Euro- 
pean trip, Mr. Welles wrote that he had 
found Mussolini of Italy overweight and 
had noted that he sipped a hot brew and 
interview. Somewhat to his surprise, 
Welles found Hitter dignified and hits voice 


low and well modulated. 


Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister of 
Britain spoke of Nazi aggression with white- 
hot anger and Edoward Daladier, Premier of 
France, was lucid, vivid, realistic, Mr. Welles 
found. -He also called Pope Pius XXIII one 


of the constructive forces working for the 


tion of mankind. 
Upon his return, Mr. Welles made a report 
to President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
that Mr. Hull called superb in its mature 


go Welles had 
accepted an important position on the Ad- 
visory Committee on Problems of Foreign 
Relations formed by Mr. Hull. Later Mr. 
Welles was chairman of one of this group’s 
subcommittee that prepared plans for a 
postwar organization that eventually be- 
came the United Nations. 


CONFERENCE 
The next year Mr. Welles was among those 
who accompanied President Roosevelt to the 
historic meeting with Sir Winston Churchill 
aboard the battleship Prince of Wales, off 
Newfoundland, that resulted in the Atlantic 
Charter 


After the United States entered World 
War II, Mr. Welles headed delegations to the 
Panama neutrality conference and to the 
21-nation hemisphere solidarity conference 
that opened at Rio de Janerio on January 
15, 1943. Mr. Welles’ energetic maneuvering 


' was followed forthwith by declarations of 


war on the Axis by all of the conferring 
countries except Argentina and Chile. 

For some time, however, Secretary Hull and 
Mr. Welles had not been in complete agree- 
ment on several important phases of foreign 


relations. The differences between Mr.. 


Welles and his immediate superior were dis- 
cussed widely in the press and on September 
80, 1943, Mr. Welles resigned and devoted 
himself largely to writing commentaries on 
foreign affairs. 

In addition to “Naboth’s Vineyard,” pub- 
lished in 1928, Mr. Welles was the author of 


a number of books, including “Four Free- 


doms” (1942), “The Time for Decision” 
(1944), “Where Are We Heading?” (1946), 
“We Need Not Fail” (1948) and “Seven De- 
cisions That Shaped History” (1950). 

After his retirement from the Government, 
Mr. Welles spent much time at his country 
home, Oxon Manor at Oxon Hill, Md., not 
far from Washington. On December 27, 1949, 
he was found unconscious in a woods on his 
estate, suffering badly from exposure. He 
was taken to a Washington hospital where 
it: was feared that amputations might be 
necessary. Mr. Welles recovered without 
surgery, however, 

HAD ‘HEART ATTACK 

He explained that he had been stricken 
with a heart attack ‘while taking a walk in 
the woods to overcomie insomnia, and Ghat he: 
had fallen unconscious. 

Mr. Welles had spent most:of his timé‘in 
recént years either at his home, 1840 24th 
Street NW., Washington, or at his summer 
residence at Bar Harbor, Maine. ~“He had 
withdrawn completely from public affairs 
since his 1949 illness. 

His clubs included the Metropolitan in 
Washington and the Knickerbocker and 
Union of New York. 

In 1915, Mr. Welles married Miss Esther 


Slater, daughter of Horatio Nelson Slater 2d, 

a Webster, Mass., cotton manufacturer. They. 

had two sons, Arnold Nelson Welles and. 
We 


Benjamin les, correspondent for the New 
York Times in Spain. 

The marriage was terminated by divorce in 
1923, and 2 years later he married Mrs. 
Mathilda Scott Townsend Gerry, former wife 
of U.S. Senator Peter Goelet Gerry of Rhode 
Island. 

His second wife died in 1949, and in 1952 


Mr. Welles-married Mrs. Harriette Post, who | 


had resumed her maiden name after divorce 
from Baron Emerich von Jeszensky. The 
third Mrs Welles is a daughter of the late 
George B. Post, a founder of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Post & Flagg. f 

Surviving besides his widow and two sons 
are a sister, Mrs. Harry Pelham Robbins, of — 
Southampton, Long Island, and six grand- 
children. 

A brief service for Mr. Welles was held this 
afternoon at the residence where he died. 
This was to be followed by cremation, as Mr. 


‘Welles had requested. 


A memorial service will ‘be held at 8t. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday at 4 p.m. An additional 
service will be held at St. Bartholomew's 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York on 


Priday at 2 p.m. 


October 3 


using the theme of a Bible story in which 
the height of his career—the decade Naboth is murdered at of 
+1038 to 1943—it is no exaggeration to the Jezebel to obtain his vine’ field. In 
He ‘Say that Sumner Welles made American pol- Mr. Welles’ book the Dominican. Republic 
|  ~- «tey toward Latin America more than any was Naboth’s vineyard and the United 
i other diplomat or official. And this was the States was Jezebel. 
a | great period of the flourishing of the good ee 
i retary of State, Mr. Welles became Assistant 
ie Secretary of State. His knowledge of Cuban : : 
4 he : affairs prompted President Roosevelt and 
de Hull to send him to Cuba as Ambassador, 
— 
- Caffrey and returned to his post as Assistant ‘ 
Mkely‘to be remembered for his vivid history secretary of State. 
e of Santo Domingo (now the Dominican Re- 
. public) published in 1928. 
+‘ - §$umner Welles was in the best sense a 
; diplomat of the old school, when diplomacy 
- Was personal and professional. Few Amer- 
} icans were better known or more highly re- 
| 
i having originated the phrase “good neighbor 
it policy” to characterize the aims of the Roose- 
if it 
Bi went rapidiy to the top after having held 
He _ minor posts in the Tokyo and Buenos Aires 
i Embassies. By 1920, Mr. Welles was Assistant 
ia Chief of the Division of Latin American 
H Affairs of the State Department and gained 
he much field experience as a general utility 
B li: man on diplomatic and diplomatic-financial 
RA missions to such places.as Haiti and Hon- 
| 
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Sam Rose Addresses Annual Meeting of 
Spanish War Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following: 


Sam ROSE ADDRESSES ANNUAL MEETING OF 
§PANISH WAR VETS 


Sam Rose, chief of contact at the Veterans’ 


Administration, was one of the featured | 


speakers at the annual convention of the 


United Spanish War Veterans at Little Rock, 


Ark., this week. Following is the text of 
Rose’s address: 
Mr. Chairman, Commander in Chief How- 


“ard, National President of the Auxiliary Mrs. 


Cone, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am happy to bring you the warm 
greetings of our Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Mr. John 8S. Gleason, Jr. 

Let me give a hearty salute to C. E. M. 
Howard, your commander in chief, J. H. Mc- 
Elroy, your adjutant general; all of the 
rest—fine, dynamic men, men much younger 
in spirit than- the number of their years 
would indicate. 

It gives me a deep feeling of pride and 
pleasure to appear at another of your en- 
campments—63 national encampments. 
What an amazing record. The record of 
your encampments spans all those inven- 
tions and developments, good and bad, that 
we view as essential parts of our way of life. 

While you were meeting in your first en- 
campment, a curious and inventive me- 
chanic was tinkering in a barn in Dear- 
born, Mich. His name, Henry Ford, and his 
tinkering changed the habits of America. 

While you were gathering in your fifth en- 

campment, two brothers were stealing time 
from their bicycle repairing to devour all the 
books they could find about how birds could 
fly and how gliders could stay up in the air. 
Soon the sands of Kitty Devil Hill in North 
Carolina were to witness the miracle of men 
with. wings, and the age of airpower dawned 
on the unsuspecting world. 
_ While you met in your 44th encampment, 
a group of dedicated men worked day and 
night under the west stands of an athletic 
field at the University of Chicago. The re- 
sult of their work was spectacular; for those 
men first liberated and controlled the power 
within the atom. 

You have seen the birth of the automo- 
bile, the airplane, the atom, and now the 
exploration of outer space. What an excit- 
ing time to have lived. And how your fellow 
Americans look up to you for without a 
doubt you bear, nobly and with dignity, 
the history of our country on your shoul- 
ders. And a very vital and significant part 
of our history was your war, the war with 


. Spain, the war that endowed each of you 


here with everlasting memories, your war 
that forever etched the names of San Juan 
Hill and the jungles of the Philippines. into 
the annals of American bravery. 

You served your country well and faith- 
fully in the Spanish-American War and you 
are still serving in the same exemplary 
manner in 1961. No group wears a prouder 
badge of courage and honor than that to 
which your membership, by your service and 
sacrifice, is richly entitled. For you are dis- 


tinguished not only by your exploits in. 


combat, in time of war, but equally by your 
many contributions, and the constancy of 


your patriotism, in this difficult peace. 


For service seems to.be a keyword in your 
organization. You give of yourself in serv- 


ice to veterans in our hospitals; you provide © 
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an inspiration to your fellow citizens of all 
ages; you contribute to others every day of 
your lives. 

We sincerely hope every day of your lives 
will be filled with the satisfaction that comes 


with dedicated service. For do your mem- 


bers really retire at any age? Not a United 
Spanish War veteran. Not as long as there 
is work to be done or a contribution to be 
made. And that is the secret of the youth 
of this organization—for age is not meas- 
ured in years, but in spirit, and you men 
have found the Fountain of Youth more 
certainly than Ponce de’ Leon. Your spirit 
has found its Fountain of Youth in unsel- 
fish service and patriotic dedication to Amer- 
ica. You have earned the respect and yes, 
the love of all America, and we of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration consider it an honor 
and privilege to salute you. 

We consider you very special veterans. 

Let me give you a few facts to show you 
just how special we think you are. Our 
most up-to-date records show that there 
are some 29,000 Spanish War veterans on 
our pension rolls. In addition, VA checks 
are being mailed regularly to the surviving 
dependents of 76,000 deceased Spanish War 
veterans. A total of about $124 million was 
paid out to veterans and to the dependents 
of deceased Spanish War veterans during the 
past fiscal year. On an average day of the 
year, such as today, September 18, 1961, 
you wil find about 1,400 Spanish War 
veterans receiving VA hospital care. You 
will also find some 200 others as members of 
our domiciliaries. 

I am so proud and enthusiastic about the 
VA medical program that today I want to 
touch on just one—but a very important facet 
of it—the VA medical program for the aging. 

VA’s attack will be twofold: Adding years 
to the life of veterans and, what’s more im- 
portant, adding life to the years of veterans. 
Behind all of VA’s many activities in behalf 
of the aging veteran—medical, social, eco- 
nomic, lies a single thread of philosophy 
which is true for all humanity. 

Life is precious, is glorious—at any age. 

The Veterans’ Administration with its 170 
hospitals from one border of our land to the 
other is rapidly becoming the Nation’s largest 
center for research into the ailments of an 
aging population. Almost one-third of VA’s 
medical research is related to the aging and, 
at present, our personnel is actively en- 
gaged in approximately 2,500 projects in this 
field. This would include, among many 
others, heart conditions, arthritis, and 
studies on the aging of the older 
person. These studies include patients in 
hospitals and outpatient clinics. In the field 
of outpatient care there are specific studies 
of the Spanish-American War veterans 
underway at Brooklyn, San Francisco, and 
Boston. There is a VA-wide study of cancer. 
This is a cooperative study with private med- 
icine and medical schools, which includes a 
survey of the various diagnostic tests and 
treatment procedures, chemical, X-ray and 
surgical. 

There are thousands of outpatient visits 
by Spanish-American War veterans to our 
clinics and private physicians under the VA 
program each year. Our outpatient care also 
covers home visits by physicians and nurses. 

I know I do not have to tell you these 
things to prove to you that you are re- 
membered, and respected, and thought 
about every day as our senior citizens, be- 


- loved by all Americans. 


Thank you again, my dear friends, for 
allowing me to come to your encampment, 
and for your kind invitation to address you. 
You have honored me by your invitation. 

To paraphrase the words of Heinrich 
Heine: 


“The years keep coming and going, 
Men will arise and depart; r 
Only one thing is immortal: 
The remembrance in your countrymen’ 8 
hearts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
soon to appear is the first edition of a 
newsletter edited by Miss Martha Roun- 
tree whose distinction as a television and 
radio personality has been recognized for 
many years. I ask unanimous consent 
that this first edition entitled “Ammuni- 
tion” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMMUNITION—VOLUME 1, IssuE 1 


We as a nation should be alerted: There 
is a danger that many of our top secret 
messages could be intercepted by Soviet 
agents right under our noses. 

There is a very real danger that secret 
messages to and from various sensitive 
agencies around the world; to and from our 
allies; to and from the U.N., could be in- 
tercepted, copied or tampered with by the 
enemy. 

One reason for this is that many of the 
communication lines (the tie-lines and 
leased lines used for telegrams and cables) 
are serviced by the American Communica- 
tions Association, a union which had re- 
peatedly been found to be a Communist- 
controlled organization. This union was 
expelled from the AFL-CIO in 1950 for fol- 
lowing a policy that was directed “toward 
the achievement of the purposes of the 
Communist 

possibility of sabotage in the communica- 
tions area was the greatest danger to our 
national defense. 

The fact that there is a danger calls for a 
thorough congressional investigation and 
then legislation that will eliminate the 
danger of espionage through or sabotage to 
our communications system. 3 

Back in 1956 the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee held hearings on this sit- 
uation. At the time, the General Counsel 
for the Defense Department was Wilber 
Brucker, who later became Secretary of the 
Army. Brucker confirmed the story in tes- 
timony before the committee. 

In the fall of 1960 the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities heard testimony 
on Communist penetration of communica- 
tions facilities which proved a danger to our 
security still exists. 

Recently, following inquiries from con- 
stituents, Senator KENNETH KEATING of New 
York, asked the Department of Defense for 
an explanation. This was the Pentagon 
reply: 

“Persons servicing Department of De- 
fense communications lines do not, simply . 
because of the nature of their work, have 
access to classified information or to loca- 
tions designated as ‘restricted areas,’ and 
that before persons whose work requires 
access to classified information or to re- 
stricted areas are permitted such access, 
they must first have been granted an author- 
ization for access to such information and 
areas.” 

Right here, we would like to quote the 
testimony of the Defense Department’s Gen- 
eral Counsel, Mr. Brucker, to the investi- 
gating committee when he was asked: 


“Is there any way that the Defense De- 
partment could preclude access under ex- 
isting law, preclude access to the tie lines 
and leased lines out at the Pentagon to per- | 
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sons in the American Communications As- 
sociation, a Communiist-tominated organi- 
zation?” 

Brucker’s answer: “I know none.” 

Another question: 

“In other words, at the present time, al- 
though ‘the tie lines santl leaseti lines out at 
the Pentagon are serviced by a Communist- 
controlled organization, the Defense Depart- 
ment, ‘is under existing lew; ‘héipiess to pro- 
tect ttself?’’ 

Brucker: “To that extent it certainly is.” 

And ‘this question, a ‘very ‘important one. 

you scognizant of the fact that there 
has ‘been ‘testimony before the Internal Se- 


curity subcommittee to the effect that per- 


sons under the discipline: of the Communists 
controlling the American Communications 
Association mow have ‘access to ‘messages 
coming ‘from ‘the Pentagon by a monitor:sys- 


whereby ‘they can plugin, listen ‘to con-_ 


versations?” 

“Regrettably, yes,.I know that.” 

Another question: 

“Are you conversant with the facts: which 
have been revealed by the Internal Security 


‘subcommittee of the Senate to ‘the effect 


controlled American Communications <Asso- 
clation?” 

‘Brucker: “Iam aware of “that.” 

And this question: 

‘you conversant with the -fact ‘that 
the North Atlantic cable which carries very 
important messages vital to the security 
of-our Nation ts now serviced by the Amreri- 
can Communications ‘Association, a ‘Com- 
muriist-controlled labor organization?” 

Brucker answered: “I have learned that, 
‘too.” 

To set the record straight, one of the 
earlier questions directed to the’ Defense De- 

mt’s ‘General Counsél (later ‘Secre- 
tary of the Army) Wilber Brucker at'the time 
was: 

“Are you aware of the fact ‘that the tie 
Times and leased lines out at ‘the Pentagon 
at ‘this ‘very hour are serviced by the Ameri- 
can Communications Association, which has 
repeatedly been found to be a ‘Communist- 
controlied organization?” 

The answer from Brucker was: — 

see-your point and I am ‘very giad ‘that 
you raised’that. Yes. And we are disturbed.” 

The committee then asked Brucker: 

“And I take it, if I. am not being a little 
bit redundant, that under present powers 
vested the Defense ‘Department is absolutély 
helpless to cut off that access to the mes- 

Brucker answered: “That is correct.” 

Getting back to the letter from the Pen- 
tagon assuring the Senator that .all was 
well * * * the letter says in part: 

“It should also be noted in this connec- 


‘tion that all classified messages are trans- 
‘mitted in code so that persons who may .be 


engaged in servicing communication facili- 
ties are not in a position to.gain knowledge 
of the content of m 
Now on that very point, Brucker was asked: 
“Are you at all conversant with the gen- 
eral, not the specific, the general technique 
of ‘trying to break .a code, one nation trying 
to.break the secret cede of.another nation?” 
Brucker: “Yes, 1am.” 
Follow up question: 
“You know of course, do you not that one 


. Of the techniques of trying to break a code is 


to have access to messages involved in send- 


ing that code, is that not .correct?” 


Brucker: “That is.” 

And then the $64 question: 

“Is it not true that coded messages of the 
Pentagon, ‘highly confidential coded mes- 
sages of the Pentagon which go out over 
the tielines and leased lines serviced ‘by the 
Communist-controlled American ‘Communi- 
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cations .Association .are .in such situation or 
status that they can be available to a mon- 
itoring system even though in code -to :per- 
sous under discipline of the Communist- 
controlied amesican Commusiostions 


_A380- 
ciation?” 
Brucker:'“You.have. 


can, or any .Congressman and Senator who 
would care to request:it, but we will conclude 
this particular testimony with just.one more 
of the recorded questions and answers. 


“And do you ‘as the ‘General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, feel that that 
condition, that situation, ts a large or at 
least ‘a situation of grave concern ‘to this 
Government?” 

The answer—Brucker: 

‘I feel, sir, that that situation is nothing 
short of .deplerable to be allowed to con- 
tinue any longer than is absolutely neces- 


“They sare, and while I-would not describe 
or give any information of an unclassified 
nature, I know a ‘place. or places where that 
could seccur with disastrous results.’’ 

The recent letter from ‘the Defense De- 
partment to the New York Senator ‘stated 
that: 


“The authority of ‘the Department of De- 
Tense ‘to «protect its sensitive information 
4 persons does not include 


being _performed, and ‘that ‘the Defense 'De- 
partment does not consider'‘it unreasonable 
to assume ‘that there are some among those 
who continue to be employed on nonsensi- 
tive work in the same facility who consti- 
tute a ‘physical threat to the security of 
the facility.” 

‘true that the Brucker testimony ‘was 
taken years ago. But,-each year we have 
checked ‘the -situation and each year it has 
remained the same. ‘The threat still re- 
mains. Only a few months ago, over in the 
House, the story was updated and found 
to still be’the same. Legislation from time 
to ‘time ‘has ‘been offered, but, as of today, 
little has passed. 

The root of this cancer is buried at 60 
Hudson Street, ‘New York City—the Western 
Union Building—where .employees are under 
the control of the American Communications 
Association (the union described as being 
Communist controlled), and certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 
Under this certification, Western Union is 
compeéllied to bargain and deal with the 
American Communications Association. 

‘Daily, thousands of messages make the 
trip from Washington’s Pentagon ‘to the ter- 
mination point or relay point at 60 Hudson 


control or domination of the American 
Communications Association. Many of these 
messages are Government messages from ‘the 
US. Army, Navy, and Air Force :and other 
Government offices. Messages to the United 
Nations terminate at 60 Hudson Street. The 
members of the American Communications 
Association handle messages dispatched and 
received by the most vitally important de- 
partment of our Government including the 
Pentagon and State Department. The Pen- 
tagon or the State Department will tell you 
that they have ways of coping with the 
situation, that ‘they have special scrambling 


devices, that they check the employees who 
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handle special classified material. The 
truth of the matter is they can’t check every- 
one. There is mo way of being sure. Even 
if the Pentagon were sure that all is under 
control there, they can’t prove to you that 
all is ‘under ‘control at 60 Hudson Street, 
where there is good -evidence to indicate 
things are “under ‘the control of Moscow. At 


- 60 Hudson Street messages for overseas could 


be intercepted, lines and cables used in 
times :.of national -emergency could :be sabo- 
taged. 

If the American ‘Communications Associ- 
ation did not. represent the telegraphers at 
the New York office, the Commercial Teleg- 

raphers’ Union would. 

The Commercial ‘Telegraphers*Union, AFL— 
OIO, ‘has fought the American ‘Communica- 
tions Association fer over 10 years. This 
year, 1961, in :a printed statement to its 
membership, the CTU said: 

“AOA is not affiliated with the AFICIO or 
any other ‘American trade union ‘organiza- 
tion. ‘In :fact, AOA was ‘expelled from the 
CIO in 1950 for following a policy :that is 
directed ‘toward the achievement of "the 
Purposes of the Communist Party’.” 

The same Statement by ‘the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, AFL-CIO, goes on to 

out ‘that: 

“The ACA officers have refused for years ‘to 
answer ‘questions about their affiliation with 
the Communiist Party. In 1951 the ACA -of- 
ficers were called ‘before a subcommittee of 
the U.S. Senate. The following ACA leaders, 
who are still leading ACA, hid behind the 
fifth amendment and refused to ‘say 
whether they were members of the Commu- 
nist Party: Joseph P. Selly, president of ACA; 
Dominick Panza, vice president of ACA; 
Charles L. Silberman, editor of ACA News; 
Victor Rabinowitz, attorney for ACA. Six 
years ‘later, in 1957, the Senate subcommit- 
tee.-called Joseph &. Selly and other ACA 
Officers once again. Selly hid behind the 
fifth «amendment and .refused to answer 
questions about Communist Party member- 
ship. .He also refused to.say whether other 
ACA officers were Communists. Furthermore, 
he teok the fifth amendment when he was 
asked if ACA had ever contributed money 
to ‘any organization controlled by ‘the Com- 
munist 

“The ACA ‘officers ‘have ‘been identified as 
Communists by witnesses under oath. On 
August 9, 1957, Mrs. Concetta Padovani 
Greenberg appeared before the U.S. House 
on Un-American Activities in 
Washington. She’testified that she had been 


employed by ‘Western Union as a D&A clerk — 


at 60 ‘Hudson Street, New York, since 1927. 
She was an ACA member and on the ACA 
local executive board. She testified that she 
had been a'Communist Party member for 13 
years. She stated under oath that: she knew 
the following as Communist Party members: 
Joseph Selly, president of ACA; William 
Bender, vice president of ACA; Dominick 
Panza, vice president of ACA; ‘Charles Silber- 
aman, editor of ACA News. She also named 
the following employees in New York as 
Communist Party members: Sally Freestone, 
Ruth Bollinger, Prank Lagos and Clair 
Feller. 

(NoTre.—In ‘view of the above history, it 
was not surprising to read in the New York 
Times a few months ago (Nov. 30, 1960) 
that Victor Rabinowitz, who has ‘been ACA’s 
attorney for years, was representing the 
Cuban Government of Fidel Castro in a law- 
suit against certain banks in New York City.) 


According to testimony before the US. 
Senate subcommittee the rank-and-file mem- 
‘bers of ACA were defeated by a crooked elec- 
tion in their attempts to elect officers of their 
own choosing. Witnesses testified under oath 
that ‘in 1948 Jack Jacobson, who is now 
president of of ACA Local 40, picked up bal- 
lots from ACA members ‘in ‘branch offices and 
at 60 Hudson Street, took the baHots to a 
room in ‘the ‘St. George Hotel, opened them 


if The testimony was lengthy and is a matter 
of record—-a record available to any Amcri- 
| This question .agaim directed to the De- 
‘One Senator on :the committee -asked : 
| “In -addition to ‘the existing situation so 
i that restricted telegrams coming in from  far/as monitoring is concerned, ‘those people 
; the Pentagon have been tintereepted ‘by per- are always there to sabotage those very im- 
i sons “under discipline of the ‘Communist- portant communication lines, aren't they?” 
| 
| 
if 
Street,.New York City. Here messages of all 
7 Kinds are handled by employees, under the 
| 
fi 


American 
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and .made out new ballots for all ACA mem- 


bers who had not voted for the “right” candi- | 


dates. After these ballots were “corrected” 


by Jack Jacobson, they were mailed from — 
. ington, everybody blames the Government. 


various sections of New York City.” 

There is more on the record. 

We are told by one source close to the 
Pentagon, to quote in part: 

“The communications network of the De- 
partment of Defense, both in the United 
States and abroad, requires servicing by many 
thousands of persons. Included in this large 
number are ‘some who are represented in 
collective bargaining arrangements by the 
Communications Association 
which was expelled from the AFL-CIO in 
1950, because it was considered to be Com- 
munist dominated. As the employees have 
selected the American Communications As- 
sociation as their bargaining agent, the as- 
sociation must be recognized by the em- 
ployer. The certification of the association 
as a bargaining agent is outside the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense. 

“While there are some instances in which 
members of this union are engaged in serv- 


icing communication networks used by the. 


military departments, every effort is made to 
insure that classified information is not dis- 
closed. The Department’s requirements spe- 
cifically prohibit the use of commercial tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio circuits for the 


transmission of classified information. Only © 


special circuits, which employ the most 
highly sophisticated coding, encrypting, and 
scrambling devices, are used for the trans- 
mission of classified information. Military 


communications experts are confident that ° 


the use of these devices on circuits reserved 
for classified traffic. effectively safeguards 
messages against espionage. 

“Although untrustworthy individuals may 
be denied access to classified information 
and may be barred from closed or restricted 
areas where classified work is being per- 
formed, the Department of Defense does not 
have legislative authority to exclude these 
same individuals from the private premises 
of industrial facilities, if the employer 
chooses to assign them to unclassified work. 
Consequently among those who continue to 
be employed on nonsensitive work in the 


same facility, it is reasonable to assume that~ 


there are some who may be disposed to com- 
mit sabotage or to engage in subversive ac- 
tivities. Moreover, there are many im- 
portant facilities wherein no classified work 
whatsoever is performed, but which because 
of their specialized capabilities can be con- 
sidered essential elements of our overall 
national defense complex. This includes not 
only a large number of prime and subcon- 
tractors, but many supporting service fa- 


cilities such as power, transportation, com-— 


munications, and other utilities. 

“Several legislative proposals relating to 
the problem areas (H.R. 5424, H.R. 5425, and 
S. 1769) have been introduced in the present 
session of Congress. These bills would ex- 
tend the security program so as to include 
employment in vital defense facilities, even 
though no classified information may be in- 
volved. Specifically, these bills would au- 


thorize the Federal Government to guard 


strategic defense facilities against individ- 
uals believed to be disposed to commit acts 
of sabotage, espionage or other subversion. 
The Department of Defense is keenly aware 
of the fact that legislation of this kind re- 
quires careful and deliberate consideration 


in order that the rights of individuals and 


the rights of the Government to protect it- 
self are kept in proper balance. 
“The Department of Defense is fully mind- 


ful of its responsibilities in this area and 


within the limits of its present authority 
has sought to provide suitable and effective 
measures to protect the Nation’s secrets. 
Whether the legislative proposals referred to 
above, or some other types of legislation 
would best serve to safeguard our defense 
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and sabo- - 


facilities against both explonage 
tag@ are ultimately’ for the determination 
of the Congress.” 

Whenever something seems wrong in Wash- 


This time Congress must share the blame. 
There is enough evidence to indicate the 
need for legislation. And so far as the Gov- 


ernment is concerned, they too are in pos- 


session of enough evidence to demand action. 


If the Government worked as hard to get 


legislation on situations like this as they 
do for other kinds of legislation, we would 
all be able to sleep easier at nights. 
Agencies and private industries supplying 
the tools for our national defense should 
not have to cope with the danger of Com- 


munist penetration in communications—or | 


anywhere else, for that matter. 
During almost every legislative session 


session since 1951, general hearings held to 
determine the underlying facts of Soviet . 


peneration of the United States, have re- 


vealed that the American Communications | 


Association, controlled certain termination 
and relay lines involving Washington. As 
late as last year the House Committee on 


Un-American Activities, in a report published | 


through the Government Printing Office re- 
veals testimony on page 407, given by Mr. 
Tyler Post, then Director of the Office of 
Security Policy, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel 


- and Reserve, to the effect that the situation. 


we have described here continues. 
Imagine, a union, any union, under the 
domination of the Communist Party, taking 


orders from Moscow, in a position to inter-. 
cept messages to our NATO officers, our allies, | 


our ships at sea, our armed services, our 
Norad headquarters, our representatives at 
the United Nations—all being censored or 
intercepted first by agents of a foreign power. 
Imagine what could happen -in the event of 
war. Telegraphers under the domination of 
Moscow planted at relay points could re- 
word messages, warn the enemy, advise the 
enemy. point out military orders, give the 
location of ships and submarines at sea, and, 


in radio stations throughout the country 


(scheduled to go off the air or on a lower 
frequency in an emergency) could under the 
command of a Communist, stay on the air, 
give false information, provide a homing 
signal for missiles, submarines, planes, and 
direct enemy agents, propagandize—need we 
go any further? 

We are sure that when this letter is cir- 
culated a cry will go up to the effect that 
everything is under control—that special 
checks are made on those handling classified 
information, that special devices are being 
employed to defeat this menace—special 
scrambling machines to insure the safe com- 
munication of coded messages of classified 
nature. Our answer: do we know if the 
Communists have keys to these scrambling 
machines? Remember the defection of the 
two from NASA whose defection caused the 
codes of the whole free world to be changed? 
Can we be sure that every single message 


- is kept tucked tightly to the bosom of trust- 


worth ple? 
We e grateful that our Government 


that the taxpayers’ money must be spent for 
double care to outwit enemies, but—why 
should these enemies be on the spot in sensi- 
tive areas in the first place? | 

You will hear that the American Com- 
munications Association is certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 


members and officers of the American Com- 
munications Association ask “Would we be 


certified if we were Communists?” The 
answer to that question is “Yes.” 

Mr. J. L. Wilcox, vice president of em- 
ployee relations for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., testified that under the law 
Western Union is compelled to bargain with 
the American Communications Association. 
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A member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, during a hearing on 
Communist penetration of communications 
facilities, asked Mr. Wilcox: 

“In view of the fact that the American 


- Communications Association was expelled 


from the CIO because the CIO found that it 
consistently followed the Communist Party 
line, and in view of the fact that the officers 
who we have alluded to have been identified 
as Communists, why does Western Union 
bargain with the American Communications 
Association for these many facilities?’ 

Mr. Wilcox: “The answer to that, is very 


-simple—simply because we feel we are obliged . 


by law.” 

Question: “If you did not bargain with the . 
Ameri Communications Association on. 
the ous facilities on which they have. 
been certified, you as a company would be . 
in a positoin of engaging in unfair labor 
practice; is that correct, under the existing © 
law as it is interpreted?” 

Mr. Wilcox: “We certainly would.” _ 

-Mr. A. Tyler Port, Director of the Office of | 
Personnel Security Policy, has testified that. 
the Department of Defense cannot assure the - 
Congress of the American people that all’ 
reasonable measures have been taken to safe-— 
guard our national security because Commu-_ 
nists are permitted to work in vital com- 
munication facilities. That the Defense De-- 
partment understands that, regardless of. 
what specific international development - 
occurs, infiltration of the defense effort by. 
agents of the Soviet Union is a continuing 
Moscow objective. 

Mr. Port urged ‘Congress to enact legisla-_ 
tion providing the necessary means for ex-- 
cluding dangerous individuals from facilities ° 
considered vital to the national defense. ; 

-Unfortunately there is nothing in our laws. 
saying it is a crime to be a Communist. For. 
over 10 years that issue has been before the 
courts each time the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., has won out. But that’s another 
story. Ammunition will tell you more of this 
one later. 

Certainly legislation seems in order. To 
date, no adequate congressional action has 
taken place. Proposals still nestle deep down. 
in the legislative hoppers, overlooked, for-_ 
gotten, buried. 

Congress should now enact legislation to 
protect the United States against all dangers 
in our communications system. Appropriate 
committees of the Congress should under- 
take speedily a study to determine what leg- 
islation is necessary to protect vital private 


“and Government communications by tele- 


graph, cable, telephone and radio from sub- 
versive activity. 

The Department of Justice, acting under 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, should 

against any Communist dominated 
unions which are functioning in defense 
work. 

The NLRB should be given power to sus- 
pend a union from benefits under the Labor 
Relations Act when it find that officials of - 
that union have filed false affidavits of non- 
Communist affiliation. . 

To conclude: 

An investigation is needed now. 

There is far too much evidence to dismiss 
the issue of Commuist penetration in com- 
munications. 

We would hope that everything is cleaner 
than the -proverbial hound’s tooth, but if 
things aren’t that way, we must act. 

- The concern of many that the problem is 
worse than indicated motivates us to deal 
with this ticklish issue first. | 

MARTHA ROUNTREE, 
Editor. 

PS—Next week we will document for you 
the story of the millions of dollars worth of » 
strategic goods that your Government is 
permitting to be shipped to Russia and other 
Iron Curtain countries. It’s an amazing 


story. 
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SPEECH 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 
- Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last June 


_ at Seattle University Dr. Charles Malik, 


a@ professor at American University in 
Washington and former president of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
delivered the commencement address to 
Seattle University’s graduating class. 
The subject of Professor Malik’s address 
was timely in June and has been increas- 


-j{ng in importance and relevance ever 


since. The address, entitled “Passing 
to the Offensive,” deals with the com- 
plexion of the free world and is an in- 
dictment of the West’s present attitude 
toward the insidious machinations of the 
Communist endeavor. 

> .I heartily commend Professor Malik’s 
effort and genius in presenting in an en- 
viable manner this difficult topic and I 
request unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

2. Mr. Speaker, we have been on the de- 
fensive for many years now. We have 
allowed the Communists to make a 


mockery of our institutions, our beliefs 


and our system. We have been apolo- 
\@izing for our practices, our profits and 
lour way of life. In Dr. Malik’s words: 


our system, if we must grovel and whine, 


_ defend and apologize, why, then we de- 


serve what the Communists have in store 
for us and we will have only ourselves 
to thank for whatever becomes our lot. 

Dr. Malik says: 

There are people and forces inside and 
Outside the Western World whose effect is 
to undermine whatever unity there is in 
that world. I am not thinking of the Com- 
munists whose very purpose is to conspire 
in that direction. Iam of the soft- 
headed, the duped, the tired, the frightened, 
the sentimental, the superficial, the unau- 
thentic, and the perfectly innocent who 
mean well. If these people have their way, 
freedom will finally fall by sheer division and 
default. An offensive must therefore be 
mounted on this front. © 


P We are running out of second chances. 
We can mount an offensive geared to 


Passing to the Offensive on 


bring freedom to the Hungarys, the 
Laos, the Cubas, the East Berlins if We 
can find again the character. and the 
courage and the firmness that. nmiake 
America the world leader it is today. If 


. we heed Dr. Malik’s advice and. the ad- 


vice of the many level-headed, clear 
thinkers in our midst and change our 
fumbling, groping tactics, then we will 
win the cold war. 

The address follows: 

PASSING TO THE OFFENSIVE 
* (By Dr. Charles Malik) 

Those who have known in their lives and 
in their traditions the dignity of man and 
his freedom, those who for centuries have 
believed in, and have flourished on the basis 
of, the inviolability of the human person, 
have tended to be too much on the defensive. 
Often they have talked and acted as though 
they were in the wrong. A certain fright 
and timidity, may a certain false modesty, 
has assailed them. Even if at times they 
find themselves apologizing for some shame- 
ful fact—and shame and apology could be 
signs of spiritual strength—they neverthe- 
less appear to forget that in every sphere of 
life the offensive, if genuinely and rightly 
mounted, is the best means of self-defense. 
Nothing I believe is more needed today than 
for those who know and believe in God, 
truth, man, and freedom, to pass to the 
offensive. 

There are five fronts in which it is neces- 
sary today to pass to the offensive. I may 
entitie these fronts the front of communism, 
the front of neutralism, the front of those 
who are engaged in undermining the unity 
of the Western World, the front of mate- 
rialism, and the front of what I would term 
the least common denominator. The center 
of the first two fronts lies outside the West- 
ern World, the center of the last two fronts 
lies inside the Western World, and the center 
of the third front exists at once inside and 
outside. 

m 

Morally and spiritually the Communists 
put you and me on the defensive; they 
make us feel guilty, and we supinely accept 
the terms of their debate. They talk in 
terms of “capitalism,” “imperialism,” “co- 
lonialism,” “monopolies,” “profits,” “‘exploi- 
tation,” “means of production”—all purely 
economic, purely materialistic terms. And 
how do we engage ourselves in debate with 
them? We usually answer that the exploit- 
ing capitalism of the 19th century no longer 
exists, that imperialism has been liquidated, 
that monopolies are now owned by the peo- 
ple, and that, as to profits, everybody now 
shares in them. It is evident that there is 
about this response a pathetic air of apology, 


a ring of feebleness, a sickly note of timidity, — 


and those who make it clearly suffer from 
a guilty conscience. When we thus accept 
to be drawn into debate with the Commu- 
nists on their own terms we confirm them in 
the feeling that they were right; it is as 
though we were telling them, “You are right 
in your attack; we are sorry for our past 
ways; but behold, we have now corrected 
them.” | 

This will not do. The Communists should 
be answered, not apologetically, not as 
though they were right, but in terms taking 
them completely off their guard. They 
should be answered in human, moral, and 
spiritual terms. 

After saying two or at most three sentences 
on economic and social questions, or perhaps 
even before saying them, we should be in 
@ moral-existential position ourselves to turn 
to these men and say to them: 

What about freedom of thought and in- 
quiry in your realm? Can people seek the 
truth really freely? Can they really dissent? 


October 3 


Can they really question your fundamental 
presuppositions? 


What about freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion? Do you Communists go to. Church? 
Do you fall on your knees and pray? And 
why do you persecute those who do? 

What about human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms? Which of these rights are 
really enjoyed by your people? 

Tell us please, what is the object of your 
ultimate worship? Is it the theory of dia- 
lectical materialism? Is it atoms in motion? 
Is tt force and revolution? Is it the satis- 
faction of your bodily and mental desires? 
Is it the Communist Party? Is it Marx and 
Lenin? And if they say it is Marx and Lenin, 
then we should be able to quote them some 
50 statements by these men on moral and 
spiritual matters that would put them 
morally completely on the defensive. 

What about the unity and the continuity 
of the tradition? Why is your movement an 
absolute break in that unity and that con- 
tinuity? 

Is there any free criticism of the govern- 
ment in your realm? Have your people ever 
been given a genuine free political choice? 

What about your iron dictatorship? What 
about your police state? 

What about the minority rule under which 
all Communist states 1 ? 

What about the fact that, far from ever 
being chosen by the people, communism was 
always imposed by force by a handful of 
men? 

What about the methods of subversion all 
over the world in which every dark trick of 
deceit and destruction is used? 

What about the camps of forced labor? 

What about Hungary, what about Tibet, 
what about the Chinese communes? 

And since you always love to repeat that 
you are working day and night to “bury” us 


people from your yoke, so that the day will 
come, and we trust soon, when the very 
names of Marx and Lenin shall be forgotten? 

It is most important that the Communists 


be put on the defensive. It is most impor-. 


tant that the total arsenal of political, moral, 
and spiritual values be brought to bear upon 
this struggle. Naturally, if we do not believe 


to accept timidly their universe of discourse, 
to be constantly on the defensive vis-a-vis 
their onslaught, is already to have been van- 
quished by them. 

One is not seeking to win a game of words 
and 


therefore to develop and execute policies and 
actions that will put the Communists and 
their friends historically on the defensive. 
Those who believe in man and his freedom, 
who know truth, and who trust in God, the 
guarantee of all freedom and all truth, must 
therefore pass to the offensive, not only of 
thought and conviction, but of that real, 
decisive, historical action which shall cause 
the Communists to take to their heels. 


The neutralist front is becoming more and 


more significant. Those who, for whatever 


reason, wish to remain outside the gigantic — 


world struggle between communism and 
freedom have every right to expect the rest 
of the world to respect their freedom. 

As a matter of fact, real neutralism, im- 
plying real freedom of choice and real in- 


“ 
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i 3 munists, then let us assure you that in this 
Morally the you are completely mistaken, and that we | 
‘fn terms of “capitalism,” “imperialism ” are working day and night to liberate your 
“colonialism,” “monopolies,” “profits,” “ex- 
Pploitations,” “means of production”—all 
purely economic, purely materialistic terms. | 
| Amd how do we engage ourselves in de- 
; bate with them? We usually answer that ee | 
F the exploiting capitalism of the 19th century | 
no longer exists, that imperialism has been | 
| uidated, that monopolies are now owned 
= the people, and that, as to profits, every- in the primacy of these political, personal, | 
Ss them up at all, or we will bring them up 
; * Dr. Malik is, of course, right. We with our tongue in our cheek. But to keep | 
have been apologizing to the Commu- on talking only in their materialistic terms, | 
1 nists and our voices have had a ring | 
i of feebleness and a sickly note of ti- | 
i | midity. If we do not believe in our | 
I system, if we must continually go on the | 
if defensive, if we cannot face up to the 
| Communist challenge and assert our that are at stake. I would certainly settle 
a pride in our heritage, our Nation, and for losing the argument of words provided 
| ee I win the contest of history. The pathos =: 
i a of the situation today is that the argument 
i reflects the contest. It is most important 
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dependence of a triumph for 


the idea of freedom free world can 


only welcome it. 


But a neutralist, rightly asking that his 


will be respected, has no right himself to 
impose his will on others. By his own logic, 
he must not object if others choose not to be 
neutral in this great struggle. Himself re- 
fusing to take a stand, the neutralist must 
respect those who do. A neutralist who is 
all the time working to extend the domain 
of neutralism, especially if this extension 
happens to be at the expense of only one 


side, is obviously not neutral. 


Nor will one who really wishes to—and 
can—stay outside the struggle, play one side 
against the other. A neutralist in that case 
identifies his interests with the division of 
the world. He flourishes so long as there is 
tension; as soon as tension relaxes, he ceases 
to reap much value from his neutralism. Be- 
low a certain degree of tension, and above 
a certain degree of tension when the pressure 
increases considerably on the neutralist to 
take a stand, neutralism ceases to be profit- 
able. A neutralist, beginning by wanting 
to serve peace and understanding, could 
easily develop vested interests in the ab- 
sence of peace and the absence of under- 
standing. 

Then there is a neutralism that is, in fact, 
a Communist front. In a life-or-death 


struggle this kind of neutralism cannot be - 


tolerated. 

- Policies at the United Nations; policies at 
home; fundamental pronouncements; the 
tenor of the press; international political, 
economic, and military arrangements; the 
whole political, spiritual, and ideological 
orientation of the nation—all these things 
can serve as tests to distinguish the genuine 
from the false type of neutralism. 

One sometimes gathers the impression that 
the West is on the defensive with respect 
even to the neutralist world. Therefore, the 
needed offensive here is simply to welcome 


. and support the neutralism that is genuine; 


to be so strong and self-confident that one 
will not fall for the neutralism that is a 
fake; and to measure neutralism always by 
the radical historic struggle whose issue will 
determine the fate of everybody, neutralist 
and nonneutralist alike. Those who believe 


in man and his freedom, who know truth, and 


who trust in God, the guarantee of all free- 
dom and all truth, must, while fully respect- 
ing the freedom of the true neutralist, nev- 
ertheless feel that in fighting for freedom, 
truth, and man, they are really assuming 
responsibility, not only for themselves, but 
for the ultimate interests of the neutralist 
nation itself. 
IV 

There are people and forces, inside and 
outside the Western World, whose effect is to 
undermine whatever unity there is in that 
world. Iam not thinking of the Communists 
whose very purpose is to conspire in that 
direction. I am of the softheaded, 


- the duped, the tired, the frightened, the sen- 


timental, the superficial, the unauthentic, 
and the perfectly innocent who mean well. 
If these people have their way, freedom will 
finally fall by sheer division and default. An 


offensive must, therefore, be mounted on this 


front. 

England cannot be separated from Europe. 
Therefore, a determined effort must be-made 
to heal the breach between the so-called in- 
ner six and outer seven. 

France is an integral pillar of the West, and 
Western civilization is unthinkable apart 
from French culture. Therefore, France does 
not deserve an unequal treatment, and every 
force that tends to weaken or embitter or 
humiliate France must be resisted. 

Germany must not be so slighted and in- 
trigued against as to begin to think of neu- 
tralism as an alternative. Therefore, Berlin 


erates the dimension of rank, 


must not be abandoned, and those who desire 


a weak Germany must not prevail. | 
' North, Africa must be saved from chaos 


and bittermess. Therefore, the Algerians 
problem must be settled soon, with a view 
to developing.a North Africa that is positive, 
cooperative, and friendly to the West. 

Japan is vital to every balance in the Far 
East. Therefore, relations with Japan 
should be deepened further, in the service of 
freedom and man. 

Latin America must not be allowed to-drift 
toward neutralism and anti-Americanism. 
Therefore, far-reaching measures must be 
devised and prosecuted with a view to clean- 
ing up the Western Hemisphere of the Com- 
munist virus and promoting the friendliest 
relations between Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
on the basis of their common civilization. 

The United States cannot go it alone in 
the modern world. Therefore, isolationism, 
in all its subtle shades, should not have 
the last word, and America should embark 
on a bold, new policy of developing still 
more intimate relations with all her friends. 

The impression is often gathered that, 
owing to national jealousies and conflicting 
national interests, the West is hopelessly 
divided on itself. A vigorous offensive for 
unity must, therefore, be mounted. For 
what is at stake today is not this or that 
nation, but the entirety of Western civiliza- 
tion, with its marvelous traditions of man, of 
freedom, of truth, and of God. Those who 
believe in man and his freedom, who know 


truth, and who trust in God, the guarantee 


of all freedom and all truth must, therefore, 

sink all their national differences in the 

interest of their one common civilization, 

which is not so este threatened and so 

dangerously undermin | | 

I include many things under the front 
of materialism. Besides softness and the life 
of ease, besides the quest after money and 
material gain, besides the all-consuming 
passion after economic security, besides greed 
and covetousness, and besides trusting only 
our senses and what they deliver, besides 
these things I include the fundamental 
spiritual attitude which denies real order in 
the nature of things, which denies that 
there is a real objective higher and a real 
objective lower, which instead derives the 
higher integrally from the lower, which oblit- 
excellence, 
quality, depth, and which, therefore, knows 
no rest, no grace, and no ultimate peace. 

But there is a higher and a lower in the 
nature of things. An animal is higher than 
@ stone and a man is higher than an animal. 
And in man his moment of understanding 
is higher than his moment of bodily desire, 
and perhaps his love is even higher than 
his understanding. 

Nothing is more needed today than a 
mighty spiritual offensive which will put 
the material in its place and restore to the 
spiritual its original primacy and preemi- 
nence. The mind that understands and 
creates, the spirit that suffers and sacrifices 
and loves and is at peace with itself, the 
fellowship of the pure and-free and trans- 
parent, the joy of conversation and reason 
and sharing, the soul that rejoices in beauty 
and grace and being, the good will that is 
full of light and positive intent, God, the 
absolute mind, absolute spirit, absolute love, 
absolute reason, absolute grace, absolute 
goodness, absolute Being—these things come 
first, and everything else second. Man, it 
seems, can never learn this lesson; he must 
always invert the right order of values and 
put the lower things first. That is why 
God had to shock him out of his senses by 
dying for him on a cross, in order that at 
least while He remains hanging on the cross, 
man has no choice but to see that God 
comes first. 
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their products as among the greatest monu- 


what is more, I will always wish and work, 
not only for me to enjoy these marvelous 
products of industry, but also for others to 


But he who does not know how man may be- 


come so ensnared ahd infatuated by these 


things as to lose the original, sharp edge of 
his soul, has still much to learn. 

Those who believe in man and his freedom, 
who know truth, and who trust in God, the 
guarantee of all freedom and all truth, can- 
not allow the creative sources of their. being 
to be sapped by softness and materialism. 
Nor can they rise to the historic demands of 
the hour, in meeting the challenge of com- 


-munism, in helping the noncommitted 


world, and in effecting the needed Western 

unity, except on the basis of the primacy of 

the mind and spirit. They must therefore 

rebel against the tyranny of the lower and 

reinstall the higher; on its legitimate 
VI 


The question of the least common denom-. 
inator is the distressing phenomenon of peo- 
ple without an enduring backbone. Because. 
diverse points of view in this age are 
mingling and challenging each other on every 
turn, people with a weak backbone soon take 
on the color of those who surround them. 
This is very reminiscent of the parable of 
the sower in the Gospel where the seed has : 
fallen among thorns, the thorns being the 
other points of view which so confuse us as 
to depress the truth to the least denomina- 
tor common to all, 

Let a Jew be present in a company of 
Christians, and the name of Christ can no 
longer be mentioned. Let a Catholic be 
present in a company of Protestants—or con- 
versely—and the question of the Church is 
automatically muffiied. Let a Molsem, or a 
Buddhist or a Hindu be present in a com- 
pany of Christians, and soon you hear the 
statement that all religions are alike. 

Let an atheist associate with people with 
faith, and soon the conversation turns to . 
some political gossip or to social 

and the wonders of science. Let a man from 
Asia or Africa meet people from the West, 
and soon all that is important is téchnical 
assistance and the problems of development. | 
Let a Communist meet a man from the free 
world, and soon the atmosphere is one of 
class struggle and pure economics. 

Men of real backbone will never betray 
their fundamental convictions. They will 
never allow other points of view to dull or 
flatten their soul. They will at least remain 
silent, and silence often speaks a volume of — 
words 


It is possible to be polite, without ever 
abandoning your convictions; it is possible 
not to offend, while absolutely remaining 
loyal to the best and deepest you know; it 
is possible to be understanding and helpful, 
without deluding others that you are one of 
them; it is possible to cooperate with oth- 
ers, while remaining firm in the truth as 


world, all the titillations of our senses, all 
the hungers of our body, are nothing com- — : 
pared to these things. And these things : 
have a being and an efficacy and an origin 
| completely independent of all matter, all | 
| body, all machines, all security, and all 
| hungers of our nature. 
| This does not mean that I scorn or spurn 
or sneer at the wonderful products of in- 
dustry. On the contrary, I look upon . 
science and industry as among the most im- 
ments of the creative mind and spirit of 
| 9 man. And if I can afford it, and if I am 
| not engaged in some mortifying exercise for 
the sake of something higher, I will always 
buy the best car, go to the best doctor, drink 
the finest wine, live in the finest house, and 3 
| enjoy them. The concept of economic and 
| social justice is an_ absolutely valid concept. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| chines, all the economic security in the omg 
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meeting Russian threats with 


promises, let’s adopt a code of moral 


A better way to say “too soon old, and too 


was necessary to pray for good crops late smart” is that it is not that life is too 


rearmament. Fitush out the tactics of the 


harvest. Where soil short, but rather that we are too long in > 


. @malysis disclosed deficiencies, chemicals were taking on God’s ways. 
added. If it failed to rain fields were irri- Instead of 
gated. Harvests were so bountiful surpluses material 


there was room only for development scoffer, 


and an abundant 


longer 


piled 
A 

later 

once 
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enemy of righteousness pees ever prevailed — 

t God. God, not the state, is supreme. 
The state that would make God’s children 
subservient to a godless, classless society 
cannot prevail against Him. 


Day of Reckoning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp an article from Barron’s Weekly 
of September 18 on the Congo: 


Day or RECKONING—IT Has COME FOR BOTH 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE CONGO 


To some future historian, especially one 
with an ironic turn of mind, the outbreak 
of open warfare in the Congo last week can- 
not fail to be a source of endiess wonder. 
The ruthless attack on Katanga, to begin 
with, was launched by the United Nations, 
a world organization which, under the terms 
of its charter, is solemnly dedicated to the 
cause of . The brunt of the fighting 
was borne—‘“with great gallantry,” accord- 
ing to dispatches—by troops of Sweden, In- 
dia, and Eire, countries which boast an un- 
broken record of ignoble neutrality. Per- 
haps most incredible of all, the whole bloody 
business was apparently sanctioned by a 
UN. resolution of last winter, which US. 


diplomats supported and subsequently hailed 


as a triumph of American statecraft. 

’ Even then their complacency squared not 
at all with the facts. On the contrary, as 
we observed at the time (Marron’s, Feb. 27), 
the U.N. resolution, with its insulting refer- 
ence to Belgian mercenaries and its man- 
date for the use of force, constituted a 
scarcely veiled assault upon the Western 
position {jn the Congo. As the tragic events 
of the past few days have unfolded, it has 
grown clear that the assault is downright 
naked. Under the flimsiest of pretexts, and 
in violation of past solemn pledges, the U.N. 
command by military means has sought to 
impose the will of other Congolese author- 
ities upon the independent state of Katanga. 
Thereby it is seeking to replace a govern- 
ment that is supported by its people and 
friendly to the West with an alien power, 
which, while theoretically neutral, in prac- 
tice has worked to further the Communist 
cause in Africa. Whether or not it succeeds 
in its shocking design, the U.N. has fired a 
shot which will echo loud and long. Ka- 
tanga has shattered once and for all the 
sprious moral facade with which some 
circles have endowed the glass house on the 
East River. It also furnishes one more 
devastating proof of the folly of American 
diplomacy, notably as practiced since Jan- 
uary by the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

In pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp known as 
world opinion, Washington, at his behest, has 
chosen to evade its obligations and to neglect 
its vital interests. The time has come, we 
submit, to call this disastrous policy, as well 
as those responsible for it, to account. 

Such a reckoning by rights must begin 
with the Eisenhower administration, which, 
by cravenly “letting Dag do it,” took the first 
steps toward undermining freedom in the 
Congo. However, for the current state of 
affairs, which finds the United States in 
effect financing a war of aggression by its 
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enemies against its friends,. Messrs. Steven- 
son, Williams, Bowles, and Rusk must bear 


the blame. Last February, it will be recalled, | 


after the death of rabble-rouser Patrice Lu- 
mumba, the U.N. Security Council convened 
in emergency session. In an atmosphere of 
crisis and riot, it passed a resolution, drawn 


up by Ceylon, Liberia, and the United Arab 


Republic (and supported by the United 
States), which called for “the removal of all 


Belgian and other foreign military and para- 


military personnel and mercenaries”; re- 
affirmed the supreme authority of the U.N. in 
the Congo; and authorized it to prevent civil 
war even, in the last resort, “through the use 
of force.”’ Since then, under U.N. protection, 


a so-called Congolese Parliament has met and 


chosen a 46-man cabinet headed by Cyrille 
Adoula. The new regime at Leopoldville, 
significantly, also includes as Vice Premier 
Antoine Gisenga, a former Lumumba sup- 
porter who has been called a “Moscow-trained 
Red,” and one of his henchmen as Minister 
of the Interior (who controls the police). 

Since taking office in July, the Congolese 
Government, while nominally neutral, has 
lost no time in showing its true colors. It 
has invited Communist embassies, which had 
been shut down as centers of subversion by a 
predecessor, to reopen their doors. It also 
turned up among the nonalined states at 
Belgrade, where Premier Adoula, in a state- 
ment which attracted far too little notice 
here, boasted openly of furnishing support 
to the insurrectionists and armed invaders 
in neighboring Angola. 

Above all, the Congolese authorities 
promptly launched a campaign of intimida- 
tion and pressure against mineral-rich Ka- 
tanga, which, ever since Belgium granted the 
Congo its independence last summer, has 
flourished as a free state under pro-Western, 
pro-c&pitalist President Moise Tshombe. 

As tension mounted and the threat of 
civil war grew, the U.N. command, which 
has had forces stationed in Katanga for over 
a year, went into action. Late in August it 
started to arrest and deport the white offi- 
cers who have helped build up Katanga’s 
army. Last week, under its so-called man- 
date to Keep the peace, it launched what is 
tantamount to preventive war, not against 
the would-be aggressors in Leopoldville but 
against their target in Katanga. What the 
U.N. obviously expected to be a brief police 
action has turned into bloody fighting, 
which, at week’s end, continued to rage. 

Where the grim episode will end, no man 
can say. What can be said—or, preferably, 
shouted from the housetops—is that the 
whole affair is a damning indictment of the 
United Nations. In purging the Katanga 
army of its white officers, the U.N. forces 
behaved in the worst traditions of a police 
state, disdaining warrants and other legal 
procedures, ignoring contract or property 
rights and employing terroristic methods. 
In seeking to overthrow the Tshombe gov- 
ernment by force of arms, the world or- 
ganization has ridden roughshod over its 
oft-repeated pledges to Katanga, over the 
principle of self-determination, and over its 
pious professions of faith in peaceful nego- 
tiations and the rule of law. Politically and 
morally, the U.N. stands revealed to the world 
as bankrupt. 

The same thing must be said of American 
foreign policy and of those who have planned 
and executed it. As Senator Dopp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, bitterly charged the other 
day, “If the Congo goes Communist, it will 
not be because of Soviet intervention, but 
because of intervention by a United Nations 
army, created by American policy and paid 
for by American money.” Under Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, in one part of the 
world after another, U.S. diplomacy for over 
a decade has been the gravedigger of free- 
dom. In the interests of its own survival, 
this country can delay no longer in oe 
its suicidal course. 
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New Jersey Tercentenary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, within our own generation 
the cultures and societies of our planet 
have grown myriad and Kaleidoscopic. 
Our knowledge of each other increases | 
quickly. Because of this rapid, world- 
wide exchange—languages change, cos- 
tumes and manners change—all this and 
more at an-ever increasing pace. The 
task of the historian is being jet-pro- 
pelled to an ever-broadening horizon. 

In a situation which promises constant 
flux it falls the duty of each generation 
to expose its young to the traditions and 
history of their common past else it be- 
comes unappreciated and lost. For this 
reason, I am proud to endorse the New 
Jersey Tercentenary whose aims 
plans are described in these articles— 
one from the Sunday Star-Ledger by. 
John Soloway, September 10, and the 
other from the Newark Sunday Times 
by Elizabeth McFadden, September 17.’ 
Mr. Soloway’s description of the persons 
who are working to create the Tercen- 
tenary is very vivid and thorough. Miss 
McFadden gives a detailed account of 
several exhibits which are near comple- 
tion. All in all these two articles offer a 
fine résumé of the history and progress 
of the New Jersey Tercentenary. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
these articles at _ this point . in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the nities 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, Sept. 
10, 1961] 


 State’s 300TH Year To STAR PEOPLE, PURPOSE, 


PROGRESS—PREPARATIONS Now UNDERWAY 
GALA CELEBRATION IN 1964 
(By John Soloway) 

New Jersey will be 300 years old in 1964 and 
preparations for the celebration are already 
underway. In fact, they started a year ago. 
when five of the State’s top industrial art 
directors, in shirt-sleeve sessions at an East 
Orange hotel, began the successful 7-month 
search for the New Jersey tercentenary sym- 
bol. Before the celebration’s over, some 70 
million people from all over the globe at one 
event alone—the New York 1964-65 World’s 
Fair—will know what New Jersey symbolizes 
for three- centuries: people, purpose and 


progres: 
FIRST TO SIGN 
New Jersey, anticipating its tercentenary, 


* was the first State to sign up for the fair at 


Flushing Meadow Park, and its pavilion has 
been assigned a choice 2-acre site adjacent to 
the Unisphere. 

- And as the panorama of events unfolds, 6 
million Jerseyites—in pomp, pageantry, and 
programs—throughout the State’s 21 coun- 
ties and 500-plus municipalities, will join 
the statewide celebration that is without 


e public touch-off of the anniversary 
observance is scheduled for next Sunday 
when the 16-ton New Jersey tercentenary 
historymobile roars into the State fair at 
Trenton. 


| 
. 

bar 


TO TRAVEL & MONTHS 
_ Following its appearance in the State cap- 


prociaim the upcoming festivities. The ve- 
hicle; donated by New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Ford Moter Co., will travel the 


ually began to turn on June 24, 1958, when 
the legislature voted “to formutate and im- 


stickers, highway signs and other means, 
according to David S. Davies, the commis- 
sion’s executive director. 

Once in general use, every resident in the 
State will come across it at least once a day, 
commission officials estimate 


TO BE HALLMARK 


no single effort is of greater 
significance in establishing a sense’ of New 
Jersey than this symbol to represent the 
State’s 300th birthday. Its wide and con- 
tinued use during the coming 3 years will 
establish it as = hattenant of the tercentenary. 

“This symbol represents another major 
contribution by New Jersey industry to the 
success Of the State’s tercentenary,” added 
the chief executive. 


of Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., Morris Plains; 
James EK. Fogleman, CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products Inc., Summit; Shelly Reed, Scher- 
ing Corp., Bloomfield; and Norman 8S. Wein- 
berger of Warner-Lambert Products Division 
of Warner-Lambert. 
PLAN FAIR EXHIBIT 


Design of another kind—involving archi- 


The New Jersey chapter of the American 
of Architects gave unanimous ap- 
Proval to the competitive method of selec- 


Marcel Villaneuva, of Bast Orange, headed 
the architects’ committee and Sherley.W. 


from architects who who were residents of New 
Jersey and licensed to practice in the State. 

Stage II will be restricted to the finalists 
selected by the jury of awards. 

The winners of the competition, each of 
whom won $1,000 and will develop final draw- 
ings under stage II, were: 

Philip-S. Collins and John R. Diehl, both 
residents of Princeton; Bernard J. Grad, with 
Harry B. Mahler, both of the Newark firm of 
Frank Grad & Sons, and George E. McDow- 
ell, of Montclair. The winner will be com- 
missioned as — 
at the New York Fair. 


Another joint effort in connection with the 
State's tercentenary—this ome by members 
of the Federal New Jersey Tercentenary Com- 
mission—may bring lasting benefit to New 


The Federal group, at its initial meeting, 
voted to give top priority to the establish- 
ment of Sandy Hook and the historic Mon- 
mouth battlefield as State or National parks. 

A recreational facility at Sandy Hook has 
long been sought. The Federal commission 
believes that the tercentenary will set an ap- 

target date for getting the job done. 

Part of Monmouth battlefield is now for 
sale as an industrial park site. The Federal 
commission and its State counterpart are 
moving to investigate the possibility of pur- 
chasing and maintaining the land as a his- 
teric monument. 

COUNTIES ACTIVE 

tenary a year ago, as well. Bergen was first 
to organize its 15-member committee. 

At last reading, some 150 committeemen 
were stirring up new interest in the celebra- 
tion, stimulated by county freeholder groups 
and State senators, who are serving as hon- 
orary Chairmen of the county groups. 

For 1964, histories of the counties will be 
written, historic buildings restored, archives 
programs inaugurated, and pageants drama- 
tizing county growths 

On the municipal level, nearly a fifth of 
the State’s cities, towns, and boroughs have 
about 1,000 committeemen, mamed by the 
mayors, planning and preparing. 

URGE SPECIAL STAMP 

Nationally, the drive for a tercentenary 
commemorative stamp will be remewed next 
January at the U.S. Post Office. 

Philatelic societies and individual collec- 
tors had suggested that a special stamp be is- 
sued in 1963 honoring Jersey’s 300th birth- 
day 


A petition filed last year was bypassed by 
postal authorities on the grounds that com- 
memoratives generally are Hmited to state- 
hood anniversaries. New would, there- 
fore, not qualify until 1987—the 200th anni- 
versary of its ratification of the Constitution. 

Negotiations were reopened this year 
through Robert J. Burkhardt, the Assistant 
Postmaster General now on leave for the Jer- 
sey gubernatorial He’ll return to 
the post early mext year. 

All im all, New Jersey's tercentenary should 
be a humdinger. 
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As WasHINcTON SAW THE DELAWARE 
(By Henry Charlton Beck) 
George Moorhead of 
me the facsimile of an old map the other 
might and so far it has led to a number of 
mew adventures, as well as almost as many 
mysteries. Best revelation go far is that as 


| October 3 
far as George Washington was concerned, 


_ Alezandria was a place as well as a township, 


and that the piace, today and for a long while 
and very good reasons, has been Frenchtown 
on the Delaware River. 

The original of the map appeared in an 


early life of Washington. It is called “A Map 
of the Country from Rariton River in East | 


Jersey to Elk Head in Maryland Shewing the 
several Operations of the British and Amer- 
ican Armies, in 1776 and 1777.” The pub- 
lisher was C. P. Wayne, of Phi 

A more military man than I might find 
special interest in the deployment of the 
armies and who was in command and pre- 
cisely where. My special delight, and prob- 
ably yours, is in the mumber and variety of 
place names and the spelling of them which 
in many instances has been lost in time. 
Beyond that the map presents a kind of min- 
iature history of the little ferries along the 
river as they used to be. 

The ferries are no more. In their place 
bridges have come and many of them have 
gone. Yardley, in Pennsylvania, is shown as 


y 

Not far above was Blucmount's Ferry, or 
so the mame seems to be spelled, and this 
one seems.to have been utterly lost im the 
annals. Next name up is Falls, below Cor- 
yel’s Ferry (with one “!” ‘in this instatice), 
and you know well that Coryel’s or Coryell’s 


place and not the remaining township. 

Between Coryel’s Ferry and Hart’s Ferry, 
now Stockton, where there is a bridge even as 
there is at Lambertville, across from New 
Hope, Pa., was Robinson’s Ferry, and if we 
were to piece together the story of the little 
ferries I shall have to have much more in- 
formation on this. Much of the amazement 
of many, the Old York Road, which comes up 
through Pennsylvania by way of Jenkintown, 
is shown as crossing at Hart’s (Stockton) and 
not Coryel’s (Lambertville) no matter what 
the historic markers say. 

Oh, yes, there is a road shown from Lam- 
bertville, pushing on through what is indi- 
cated as Amwell Meeting, now Amwell, to 
Ringo Town, now Ringoes, and then one up 
toward Flemington, once Flemingtown, but 
I always have gone along with the historians 
who wrote of and showed me the other way. 
Although the road was obviously more ob- 
scure, the road from forgotten Robinson’s 
Ferry went directly to Ringo Town, with 
Rock Town, now Rocktown off the road en- 
tirely by this time, indicated almost as im- 
portantly as Ringo Town, which went 
through the processes from John Ringo’s 
Town to Ringo Town and now, Ringoes. 

In passing, I must point out some other 
names on George’s old map which in them- 


development of folklore. Somerset Court 
House is there and before you say that 


say that it was Millstone and that the 
courthouse was burned there in a Revolu- 


tionary raid. Cranbury was Cranberry, 
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ce Morgan, director emeritus of the School of 
Architecture at Princeton University, ‘was 
annually. 
: ‘The wheels for the State celebration act- 
a Plement a 6-year program for the proper 
observance of the beginnings of New Jersey 
| and its subsequent role in the lives of the 
} people of-this State and Nation.” - 2 
The 11-member tercentenary commission, 
me headed by Union County Senator Robert C. 
| Clane, began its plans almost immediately. 
STILL GROWING 
‘Tercentenary ideas were tested and per- 
| fected at brainstorming sessions of the com- DISCUSS PARKS 
| mission’s advisory committees, which are still 
being expanded. 
present, about 150 such committeemen, 
| | drawn from industry, education, Yardley’s Ferry and here the bridge, hastily 
| finance, labor, government and history, ad- Jersey. erected after the flood of several years ago 
| . Vise and guide the commission. broke through the earlier span, has fust been 
Among the early advisers who have become removed in favor of a gigantic new span a 
our wa chairmen are: little further up. This I crossed only the 
| Gn Bristol, chairman of Bristol-Myers other evening, remarking the fact that new 
bridges have the habit of taking a running 
| rector Jersey broad-jump and missing’ the lore along the 
| historymobile; . Hubert Schmi river that lies below. 
| gers University, historical; aw a B. Next above Yardiey’s was McConkey’s 
Ferry, now Washington's Crossing on both 
vector of N. J. Bell, who coordinated the park b 
efforts of the five-man team that came up d . 
| . Wits the terce Conkey house which is part of New Jersey’s 
nd ntenary symbol. system of historic sites. There is a narrow | 
. FEATURES TREE bridge calling for a crawling speed, mindful 
; The symbol, a three-section triangle, that it simply will not do if automobiles get 
stands for Jersey’s people, purpose, progress. | 
The central figure is a stylized tree, symbolic 
of the growth and future of New Jersey. 
: The symbol will be reproduced many mil- 
lions of times in newspapers, industrial lit- 
| erature, advertisements, school work, auto 
Ferry by this time is Lambertville. There is 
a connection between the Coryells or Coryels 
of Coryel’s Ferry and the men and women 
who, knew Frenchtown as Alexandria, the 
Besides Ruzicka, art directers who served 
on the design group included: Edward Colker 
— competition to determine the Gar- amas 
den State architect who will prepare pians 
: for the New Jersey building at the World's 
the of selves are challenges for new material or at 
‘i least a regrooving of the record in the usual 
| ee now is Somerville I must contradict you and 


f 


tet 


feelings must be 
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- Hightstown was Hiatstown, and above it, on 


the road to New Brunswick, were the names, 
Storey, Jacques, and Striker. I would say 
that each was at least a cluster of houses. 
Alexandria, as I have told you, is the name 
retained by a township in Hunterdon county 
and it must have had pleasant familiarity in 


George Washington’s ears. To me it has - 


been a familiar name as well as a cause for 
continued research because of the corporate 
mame, St. Thomas’s, Alexandria, a little 
church erected in 1723 and now completely 
restored. There is an alternate name ap- 
pearing sometimes, St. Thomas’s, Kingwood, 


the name of the township across the road. 


Some have said that there may have been 
an even earlier church across the way but 
I have come to the conclusion, for one reason 
and another, that the township line was 
either moved or made more definite as time 
went on. 

It is a credit to the Episcopal Diocese of 
New Jersey that it assisted in the restoration 
of the oldest church in Hunterdon, indeed, 
that section of New Jersey. It was Calvary 


* Church in Flemington that took the initia- 


tive and well I remember the locked and 
boarded-up gem of early American ecclesi- 
astical architecture and the weed-grown 
graves, some of them those of veterans of 
the French and Indian War as well as the 
Revolution. I noted only the other day 
that the surrounding cemetery is now well 
kept and that Sunday services have been 
maintained throughout the summer. Surely 
this old church is worthy of the distinction 
of a national historic outpost and I hope 
that someone will put these wheels ‘into 
motion one day. 

It is the shrine of old St. Thomas’ which 


has kept the hame, Alexandria, ever 


green 
even more than the township in which it is 
located. However, before I take you on to 
Frenchtown, once Alexandria, at least as far 
as the old map and other records go, let me 
refresh your memory on some of St. Thomas’ 
lore, still fringed with mysteries after almost 
15 years of probing. 

At what I will call the west end there 
once was an upstairs window, long ago art- 
fully stoned in, supporting the conclusion 
that at one time there was a gallery and at 
least giving credence to the report that an 
arrangement was made for New Jersey slaves 
t sit there during services. I have even 
heard it said that these family retainers, who 
actually were more than slaves used the 
“lost’”” window as a door, but that would 
have required a ladder. 

Often have I wondered about the name 
of the young woman who at the outset con- 
centrated attention on the old church by 
expressing a desire to be married there. The 
warden of those days was the late Lester W. 
Oliver, Jr., of Clinton, who provided a key 
with which the long-closed door was opened 
and the shutters pried back so the girl could 
make an inspection. I was told later on, after 
preliminary arrangements for the wedding 
were begun, that the bride-to-be saw the 
tablet of stone, fitted into the wooden floor 
of the only aisle, just outside the sanctuary, 
and decided forthwith that she “didn’t want 
to be married on anybody’s dead body.” 

Some of us concluded that as much as her 
ted, she would have 
had great difficulty in avoiding such a pros- 
pect in many historic churches, in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe, where many a crypt 
is under the church floor. On the slab is 
this inscription: “In Memory of Lewis 
Stevens, Esq., who departed this Life April 
19, 1772, Aged” (and here the number is still 
in doubt) “Years.” Long after that, when 
the sagging floor was being repaired, I was 
one of those who explored the space under- 
neath and there is some doubt in my mind 
that the marker was more than a memorial. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
all traces of the burial of Lewis, as well as 
that of his more celebrated brother, John, of 
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the Daniel Bray Memorial Highway, long re- 


the well-known Stevens family of Stevens In- 
stitute, could have vanished. Some of us 
felt like ghouls, investigating as much as we 
dared. However, the conclusions have gone 
back and forth over this intervening time— 
first we said that this was merely a memorial 
tablet, then we thought that there were 
graves, at least under or nearly under the 
altar, and then that the burials were truly 
in the glebe. 

The Stevenses, who were builders and 
benefactors of the Church of the Holy In- 
nocents, in Hoboken, owned the Cornwall 
farm, just down the hill from St. Thomas’s, 
and here is the obituary notice of John 
Stevens, called “Great John” Stevens, even 
as my old friend, John Heaney, found it: 

“Died, at his seat in Hunterdon County, 
N.J., on the 7th current, the Honorable 
John Stevens, Esq., aged 75 years, and was 
buried in St. Peter’s Church at Cornwall 
farm near Pittstown. Mr. Stevens sup- 
ported a very respectable character through 
life and by his death society have lost a 
valuable member.” | 

This notice, John Heaney wrote, appeared 
in the New York Journal and Patriotic Reg- 
ister on Saturday, May 19, 1792. That the 
name, St, Peter’s, was used in mistake ‘Shever 
has been fully explained beyond the fact 
that it must have a reporter’s mistake. The 
name always has been St. Thomas’s and, in 
@ moment, you will see why I feel it to be 
important that you have something of what 
you may have forgotten. Tom Gordon, in 
his Gazeteer of 1834, lists Alexandria as a 
place as well as a township and, further, 
locates an Ep Church there. No less 
than one I feel honored to call the town 
historian of Frenchtown, whom you will 
meet in a momnt, has told me that there 
never was an Episcopal Church in French- 
town even when it was Alexandria, and that 
old St. Thomas’s must have been the church 
to which reference was made. 

Here is the Gordon entry: “Alexandria, 
post town of Alexandria Township, Hunter- 
don County, on the bank of the Delaware 
River, at the junction of Nischisakawick 
Creek with that stream, 11 miles west of 
Flemington, 35 north of Trenton, 189 from 
Washington Capital; contains a_ tavern, 
store, grist mill, and 8 or 10 dwellings, a 
Presbyterian and an Episcopalian church.” 
I have taken the liberty of spelling out some 
of Tom Gordon’s abbreviations inasmuch as 
they may mean little to many. 


In the subsequent entry on Alexandria . 


Township, Alexandria is listed as one of the 
post towns, along with Alexandria, Milford, 
Mount Pleasant, and Pittstown. The pop- 
ulation in 1830, presumably when Tom was 
making his checkup, was 3,042. There is no 
reference to Frenchtown, as such, although 
it is quite possible that the new name, im- 
ported by French refugees who were taking 
up property there, were using it unofficially 
because of confusion with the township 
itself. 

There were years of neglect which now, 
I am happy to report, may be forgotten in 
the tasteful restorations — have been ac- 
complished. 

Actually St. Thomas’ lies teeteleien Pitts- 
town and Everittstown and, after a few mo- 


‘ments of great personal satisfaction, which 
I hope you will allow me, I pushed on to 


Frenchtown itself in search of someone who 
just might remember an older name, Alex- 
andria, as it was prominently revealed on 
the “Rariton River in East Jersey” map. 
There are other ways to Frenchtown, of 
course, but the roads we chose were those 
best known to the men and women to whom 
the Revolution was a reality and for whom 
the French and Indian War meant the build- 
ing of forts along the Delaware River. 
There is a new, or comparitively new, way, 
by now—all the way up, or down, the Dela- 
ware, the very country into which the dis- 
covery of an old map pours a new interest— 
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ferred to as “the Missing Link” in that here 
for the longest while, in spite of new and 
impressive roads elsewhere, there was little 
more than a wagontrack. Now the crowding 
rocks of a little mountain have been carved 
away and a road that few in New Jersey 
know well pays tribute to the man who 
gathered up the Durham boats for Wash- 
ington’s crossing of the river. Even so, only 
a homemade sign in Frenchtown proclaims 
the name. | i 
At the spanking new post office in French- 
town I inquired cautiously for the older 
name, Alexandria, and was told that there 
had been such. Taking a shot in the dark, 
I asked if there were any old books, or even 
little tattered brochures, on-the rise of 
Frenchtown from Alexandria, and-was told 
there were—which all goes to prove the old 
saying that you sometimes can’t see the 
woods for the trees. In all my days in Hun- 
terdon, particularly in Flemington, I had 
never heard the name, Clarence B. Fargo. 
He is, unquestionably, the town’s historian, 
however unsung. “He wrote the history of 
Frenchtown in 1933,” I was told, “and un- 
questionably he’d like to talk with you.”. 
That is how I met Clarence B. Fargo, now 
88, as amiable a longtime resident of French- 
town as I ever hope to meet. And that is 
how I heard more of Paul Henri Mallet- 
Prevost, & native of Geneva, Switzerland, — 
came to live there in 1794. Thought to be a 
Frenchman, so many decided that he was 
that Frenchtown quickly emerged from Alex- 
andria which was, before that, Sunbeam. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) News, Sept. 17, - 
1961] 


New JERSEY As Civil Ricuts Source—MosiLz 
EXHIBIT PREPARED FOR TERCENTENNIAL 
Picts Irs ROLE 

(By Elizabeth McFadden) 

The portrait of New Jersey as a pioneering 
source of American liberalism is being drawn 
in a mobile exhibit being completed here. 

It is the 16-ton unit that will tour the 


State between now and New Jersey’s third 


centennial in 1964. Its first display will be 
at the State fair in Trenton Thursday. 

Installed in 1 of its 10 display cases is 
the original “Concessions and Agreements of 
the Proprietors, Freeholders, and Inhabitants 
of the Province of West New Jersey in 
America, March 3, 1676.” : 

They represent, says David 8. Davies, exec- 
utive director of the New Jersey Tercentenary 
Commission, the successful flowering in the 
raw, new country of the then revolutionary 
seeds of civil rights sown in Europe by men 
like John Locke. 

LIBERAL GRANT 


The concessions, a bid for settlers, gave, 
Davies says, a “liberal grant of freedom 125 
years before the Bill of Rights.” They assure . 
trial by jury, due process of the law, and 
freedom of conscience and religion. 

The precious document, signed by William 
Penn, among others, was brought here last 
week from the Burlington-safe in which it is 
customarily kept by the west Jersey proprie- 
tors. It is insured for $100,000. 

With other exhibits, it was brought to 
Texhibit Industries at the foot of Commerce 
Street here. The company renovated the 
mobile unit donated by the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. for the commission’s use. The 
exhibits will be changed in 1963 and 1964. 

The 32-foot-long trailer has telescope sides 
that, when stationed at a supermarket, fair, 
or other busy centers, open to a width of 15 
feet. 

MONMOUTH PATENT 


Visitors will then circulate past the ex- 
hibit’s 10 jampacked cases to view the con- 
cessions and the Monmouth Patent of 1665, 
another landmark in American strides 
toward freedom for the individual. 


| 
| 
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Whis,dlthough it was put.out by an official 
who was under the mistaken notion :he had 
the right to iasue it, played « role neverthe- 
less in ‘developing American 
Dawies ‘says. 

dt granted “free liberty of conscience with- 
out @ny ‘molestation or disturbance whatso- 
ever” in religion. It guaranteed ‘the right of 
free election and the making of “such pecu- 
liar prudential laws and constitutions 
amongst the inhabitants for the ‘better and 
more orderly governing of them.” 

The man who unlawfully promised such 
‘legal :bliss was New York’s Governor Richard 
Nicolis. He thad been sent by James, Duke 
of York, to oust the Dutch after England's 
King Charlies II had-granted his brother the 
Duteh lands from the Connecticut ‘River to 
the ‘Delaware. 

Work wanted Nicolls to gain control of 
the territory for John, Lord Berkeley, and 
George .Carteret who bought the West 

. Jersey provinee from him. They sent .Car- 
teret’s cousin, Philip, to govern the tract. 
But, says Davies, the dream of liberalism 
smoldered men’s. minds. 

NEWARK PURCHASE SHOWN 

What Davies calls the showpiece of the 
exhibit ‘is an Indian diorama showing the 
purchase of Newark, July 11, 1667. Six fig- 
ures, fashioned by a New York sculptor, 
Thomas Newbery, portray Indians of the 
Lenni tribe ‘meeting white repre- 
sentatives of Capt. ‘Robert Treat. 

“Two Indians are inspecting gootis offered 
in trade. One is ‘trying on a ‘red, trooper’s 
coat. Another looks at a basket of knives. 
A third is being offered a quill to make his 
mark .on ‘the deed. 

Painted into the batkground by Robert 
Kane, New Mork -artist, is «a seene looking 
over the Newark :Meadows. The site of the 
actual signing, Davies explains, was a spot 
now on Route 22 just west.of an artificial 
lake made of the then meandering Weequa- 


for ‘him ‘to ‘bring ‘in ‘a ‘group of New Eng- 


“But the leader of the band leaving .one 


themselves in what is now Military Park, 
signed the pact in the diorama. 


Reviewof the 1st Session, 87th Congress 
by Representative Melvin Price, 24th 
‘Congressional ‘District .of Illinois 


oF ILLINOIS 
‘Wednesday, Senpteniber 27, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, ‘the record 
of the ist ‘session of the ‘87th ‘Congress 
has been one of extraordinary activity— 
producing more affirmative legislation 
than any other session, certainly, ‘since 
the end of the Second World War. _ 
factors, :as I.see it, were respon- 

e 
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First. ‘The Government was under 'the 
leadership of the same party ‘in both the 
executive and ‘legislative branches. A 


Democratic President had ‘the advantage 


of.a. Democratic majority.in.the.Congress 
the responsible «committees and 
the leadership. 

In ‘the last 6 years of ‘the Eisenhower 
administration, the Republicans were 
unable to hold control of Congress, and 
even in the first 2 years the Republican 
legisl@tive majorities were paper-thin. 
Democrats ceoperated honorably with 
the Republican :‘President.’on -all :decisive 
issues of foreign policy. But on many 
domestic issues, divided control simply 
meant a stalemate. 

‘Second. The times were ripe for ac- 
tion to meet piled up problems. Many 
issues had been .debated for years and 
had ‘been the ‘subject of extensive com- 
mittee hearings. Many -programs ‘ap- 
proved in 1961 would have ‘been enacted 


earlier, though perhaps in amore limited 


form,had Congress not been confronted 
with the actuality .or threat-of a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Third. The Jeadership of President 
Kennedy proved vigorous ‘and informed. 
The President had spent years ‘inthe 
House and ‘Senate and he understood 
many issues in the same ‘frame of refer- 
ence that Congress did. In addition, he 
showed -consistentiy the instinct for ac- 


tion that was revealed during the icam- . 


paigns leading up to ‘the elections last 
Noveniber. It seems ‘to-*many of ‘us that 
he showed himself in harmony with a 
deep desire of the American ,peaple to 
break .out of the Jong postwar .confus- 
sions and move .boldly into a future that 
— better :than nuclear 


of congressiond! actions in 
the ‘first session ‘shows ‘this record: 

A new farm ‘program was put into ef- 
fect and broad mew .approaches were 
made toward the protection. of city work- 
ers from :the ‘most damaging :effects of 
the rise and fall of *the:business ‘cycle. 

An wnusudlly large nuniber -of ‘major 
laws were passed in the area of public 

and substantial ‘improvements 
were ‘in .existing .services. 


A 
tax m .in 
equity wary of business stimulation. 

A start-’of great importance was made 
rd basic improvements ‘m :providing 
sound educational opportunity, equality 
of job epportunity, and protection of the 
health.of our-alder,people. 

Our foreign policies were maintained 
firmly, and I am happy to report ‘that 
in ‘this area ‘the ‘Republican minority ‘in 
Congress gave ‘the President Sencrous ‘bi- 
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partisan support. 
Significant new steps were taken to- 
ward revision of our foreign economic 


= also make them ‘more effective. 

A- *beginning was made—a vital ‘be- 
rebuilding our armed 
services to provide them ‘the ground 
force and tactical muscle to meet the 
sudden emergencies of Soviet Union 
pressure, of limited .or “brush fire” wars, 
of sudden explosions jin - corners ‘of our 


the direction of greater 


October 8 | 


In my Own work in the House, I ‘have 
continued ‘service on ‘the House ‘Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

These are important committees and 
I take seriously my work .on them. 

it ‘was a source of ‘particular grati- 
fication that President Kennedy, ‘fac- 
ing the crisis on Berlin, chose first ‘to 
strengthen the ground and tactical 
forces. I protested years ago when :the 
Eisenhower.administration began.cutting 
this ‘strength, :misled -by its own :slogan 
about getting “more ‘bang ‘for -a buck.” 
This was acceptance of a dectrine im- 
plying that any future collision would 
inevitably_end in nuclear war. 

I refused then—and I refuse now—to 
believe that we ‘have .no hetter answer. 
We must have flexible power, ‘flexible 
power-in-being, ‘to employ appropriate 
means to‘meet'many kinds of pressure. 

On .one subject, I strongly disagreed 
with.the President—his.refusdl:to.restore 
the :drive for ‘the B—-70 manner bomber, 
with :a prospective :2; ,000-miles-an-hour 
speed. “ Both Houses of ‘Congress insisted 
on ‘voting funds to push ahead with de- 
velopment of ‘the ‘B-70, and ‘I earnestly 
hope that the White House and Depart- 
ment of Defense will reconsider their 
tentative decision mot to spend the 
money. 


‘There was ‘satisfaction, also, in ‘seeing 


a Tood-stamp plan put into effect after 
the previous administration had refused 
to use the authority -Congress had 
granted. 

I was a House sponsor of ‘the ’bill, 
passed in ‘1959, authorizing the plan to 
employ our farm surplus ‘to give ‘better 
nourishment to needy families. _Mr..Eis- 
enhower’s Secretary .of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, declined to put it :inmto effect. 


A food-<stamp ‘plan proved :useful during 


the second World War, ‘and I am ‘happy 
that our ‘program ‘has now ‘been started 
on 2 :pilot-project ‘basis ‘by ‘Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman. 

I have been naturally deeply. concerned 
with dngineers -and other water- 
shed projects jin St. ‘Clair and Madison 
Gounties, and happy 'to report sub- 
stantial progress. 

Surveys for the east side levee and 
sanitary district are within a:few months 
af .completion, partly because we were 
able to obtain "more money ‘to finance 

All preliminary work has been finished 
for the Hog River and -Pig.Creek project 
in the Mascoutah area, which falls .with- 
in the agricultural watershed program. 
Final approval thas ‘been given by ‘the 
Committees on Agriculture of ‘both 
House and Senate and this ‘means that 
actual work should start soon. 

We can anticipate final approval next 
year of ‘the Kaskaskia ‘River channeliza- 
tion ‘project, which ‘when completed will 
open up a large area of southern St. 


Clair County to industrialization. This — 


has been approved by both the Army 
Engineers and the Budget Bureau and 
final congressional .authorization is ex- 
pected in the 1962 omnibus rivers and 
harbors ‘bill. We were able ‘to get con- 
tinuation of ‘funds for Carlyle Reservoir 
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hic stream and of -manmiatie hills now sep- 
arating it from marsiiland-to the east. 
Treat, ‘Davies relates, thought Philip ‘Car- 
landers. | 
theocracy to set up another here found, 
Davies says, that the Indians had not been 
_ Treat sent-emissaries up the_river to confer 
With 90-year-Old Oraton, sachem .of the ° 
Hackensacks, as the neighboring Indians 
were called. When they returned, leaders 
of the white settlers, who shad -established 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
| aid programs—a revision that should 
help: check the abuses in these ,programs 
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operations, which are part of the Kas- 
kaskia program. 

The new Athens Flood Wall program 
will go into construction planning soon 
as the result of appropriation of $35,000 
to the Corps of Engineers. This means 
the initial phase of construction for the 
flood wall will follow. 

A year ago in writing a review of the 
last Congress, I pointed out that after 
8 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion there was “an accumulation of 
piled-up needs.” Without disparaging 
the integrity of the former President, I 
cited shortages in schools, hospitals, 
college and university facilities, in our 
social security programs, in housing and 
farm programs. His administration, 
fighting to hold the line against these 
programs, had a vested interest in con- 


tinuing the record of opposition. 


The record this year is entirely differ- 
ent. 

Congress with administration backing 
passed social security amendments 
broadening benefits for an estimated 4.4 
million persons—and also provided for 
financing the increased benefits by 
higher payroll taxes. 


Minimum benefits were raised from 


$33 a month to $40; widows’ benefits 
were raised to 82.5 percent of husbands’ 
benefits; men as well as women were 
given the right to claim benefits at age 
62; increases were made in the Federal 

contribution for old-age assistance; ben- 
eficiaries were given the right to earn as 
much as $1,800 a year without saecrific- 
ing social security claims. The slightly 
higher taxes allowed this program to be 
put into operation with full fiscal protec- 
tion of the system. 

Congress passed an omnibus housing 
bill—a new program allowing a broader 
attack on urban blight and slums and 
offering some help to cities in meeting 
the difficulties of traffic congestion and 


outmoded transit systems. Mr. Eisen- 


hower repeatedly vetoed less comprehen- 
sive housing bills. 
Congress passed a new authorization 


increasing the program of Federal aid to 


assist communities in cleaning up our 
polluted river systems. Mr. Eisenhower 
for 2 years had tried to get Congress to 
kill the smaller program already in exist- 
ence. 

Congress increased authorized funds to 
complete the Interstate and Defense 
Highway System over a 10-year period— 
and showed a sense of fiscal responsibil- 


ity by approving taxes to pay for the 


expenditures in a manner that Senator 
Byrp of Virginia said would “meet all the 
apportionments.” 

Congress passed a new minimum wage 
law, raising to $1.25 an hour the mini- 
mum wage in interstate industry and 
expanding the protections of the law to 
3.6 million workers not previously cov- 
ered. The benefits go into effect grad- 
ually over a 4-year period so to give 
business time to adiust. 


This was the first time since the orig- 


inal Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
was passed that coverage under the law 
had been broadened by amendments 
rather than narrowed. A new principle 
was established—that employees of great 
retail and other service industries have 
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as much claim to basic wage protection 
as industrial workers. The Eisenhower 
administration blocked this kind of bill 
In the Kennedy administration, Con- 


new Congress came into office at a time 
of sharp business recession. This reces- 


sion was not acknowledged by the 


former administration during the poli- 
tical campaign—but it was a grim faet 
of life. 

Recovery from the 1958-59 Eisenhower 
recession was never completed; unem- 
ployment ranged at about 5 percent in 
1959-60, and by December 1960, had 
climbed back to almost 7 percent of the 
work force in a new recession. 

The impact of automation and the 
shift of industry from old fields to new 
ones offer a serious challenge to our 
system. We have begun to develop 
programs that acknowledge its serious- 
ness. 

Congress passed a bill to extend bene- 
fits under unemployment compensa- 
tion—and the bill provided for Federal 
advances to the States, to be repaid by 
increased payroll taxes, rather than 
through so-called Federal loans to the 
States, such as the 1958 Eisenhower 
temporary program offered—no State in 
fact has repaid any loans under that 
program. 

Congress, at President Kennedy’s re- 
quest, passed a bill expanding the aid 
to dependent children program so that 
assistance would go to families where 
a father was unemployed—through no 
fault of his own—as well as to families 
where the father was too ill to work or 
had actually deserted the children. 

Congress passed a new depressed 
areas bill to extend Federal loans, grants, 
and technical guidance to both urban 
and rural areas where industries have 
petered out and where joblessness is 
severe and chronic. Former President 
Eisenhower twice vetoed similar bills. 

Congress took the first steps toward 
meeting the basic problems of automa- 
tion by setting up a training and re- 
training program to equip workers with 
new skills they need to work in new in- 
dustries and types of jobs. 


Some enlightened democracies have . 


long had such training programs, but 
never before Mr. Kennedy had any 
American President proposed that we 
recognize our full educational responsi- 
bility. We do not want ablebodied men, 
whose jobs have disappeared through 
automation or whose skills are out- 
moded, to sit in idleness and live in the 
despair of public relief. 

Our business community has made a 
steady recovery from the recession. . All 
the important statistics point to a rising 
level of business activity, which will 
mean both greater employment and 
profitable enterprise. 

It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the 87th Congress and the 
Kennedy administration will not be 
satisfied with any so-called recovery 
that leaves great pools of unemployment 
at anything Tike a 5-percent level. The 
President has already announced he will 
submit proposals next year for perma- 
nent improvements in our jobless com- 
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pensation system, in our tax system, in 
other programs that stimulate business 
and provide cushions against. recessions. 


Our economic system spreads its rewards 


among millions of people, and we recog- 
nize our responsibility to help it work 
effectively for all our people. 

The ist session of the 87th Congress 
saw new approaches toward a long-range 
farm program to meet our needs. 

The basic change has been one in 
philosophy; we look upon the produc- 
tivity of our farms im food and fibers as 
a blessing instead of a curse. 

We have a rapidly growing population, 
and the time is coming when we shall 
have immediate need for our abundance. 
There are hungry people im the world, 
and we have now a food-for-peace pro- 
gram that is searching for ways to use 
our surpluses more 

Congress this year passed a new feed 
grains program and extended it for a. 
second year. We passed an omnibus pro- 

pests of Agriculture in attacking the 
present problem of surpluses. : 

Still other weapons may be needed— 
but a change in attitude was the first 
thing. In the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture tried to 
attack surpluses by decreasing price sup- 
ports, which simply gave farmers an in- 
centive to raise bigger crops to avoid a 
loss of revenue, and the surplus program 
cost more money than ever before. We 
intend to pursue a different course—with 
diligence and with a sense of steward- 


We are heading into a budget deficit 
of an estimated $5.3 billion for the fiscal 
year ending next June 30. This results, 
however, from clear and special circum- 
stances. | 

A major | arises from the $3.5 
billion in additional defense expendi- 


Another major factor is Mr. Kennedy’s 
realistic revision of the revenue calcula- 
tions of the last Eisenhower budget. 
That budget did not take sufficiently into 
account the loss of revenue in corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes that 
would result from the then-unacknowl- 


has estimated that revenues will be $1.4 
billion lower for fiscal 1961 and 1962 
than Mr. Eisenhower’s Budget Bureau 
estimated them! 

In the 1958-59 Eisenhower recession 
the loss of revenue and the rise in spend- 


gress passed the program. 
The Kennedy administration and the : 
| 
tures requested by the President as a 
TOC“ result of the challenge of the Soviet 
edged recession. 
When business activity drops and peo- 
ple are laid off jobs, Government income 
suffers. Mr. Kennedy’s Budget Bureau 
ing were so sharp that there was a whop- | 
ping $12 billion deficit in fiscal 1959. 
Nothing approaching that figure is in 
prospect now. 
We are putting our affairs in order 
and handling them in a businesslike 
way. The leakage of gold te other coun- 
ee tries was halted. Steps have been 
taken—including action by Congress to 
reduce duty-free purchases by Ameri- 
cans abroad and to encourage visits to 
the United States by tourists from 
abroad—to equalize the balance of pay- 
ments. 
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A beginning has been made on stream- 
lining the independent agencies of the 
Government such as the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Maritime Commission. Reor- 
ganization plans for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and National 
Labor Relations Board were blocked, but 
— plans are certain to be offered 
again. | 

‘As business improves and the admin- 


istration pursues policies to reduce the 


level of long-term and chronic jobless- 
ness, Government revenues will rise 
again. With a steady growth rate, the 
economy can carry the burden of our 
necessary Defense Establishment and 
sustain the high level of social services 
our people desire and deserve in our 
modern democracy. 

Congress. stood firmly behind Presi- 
dent Kennedy as the Berlin crisis sharp- 
- ened, and I am convinced that our people 
are together on his pledge that we will 
gladly negotiate at any time for a peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes with other 
nations—but that we will never sacri- 
fice the freedom of Berlin and the North 
_ Atlantic Alliance that is the shield of the 
whole free world. 

Some departures have been made in 


foreign policy—many of the greatest im- 


portance. 

Action was completed on a new pro- 
gram of international economic coopera- 
tion when the Senate ratified a program 
instituted during the Eisenhower years. 

The Kennedy administration devel- 
oped a tremendously expanded program 
for economic development of our neigh- 
bors in Latin America—the alliance for 
progress that formed part of the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address and was given 
flesh and structure at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Conference at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

The Peace Corps was set up—the nu- 
cleus of what I believe will be substantial 


numbers of American young people. 


working in many nations as representa- 
tives of all that is best in America. 

There was legislation this year to ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. There was substantial progress in 
other ways. 

President Kennedy made it publicly 
clear that he thought the Supreme Court 
was right in 1954 when it outlawed 
racially segregated public schools as un- 
constitutional. In all the years that peo- 
ple tried, they could never get such a 
public declaration from former President 
Eisenhower. ‘The moral force of the 
White House has been thrown for the 
first time behind implementation of the 
Court’s decision. 

The Department of Justice has been 
increasingly active in pushing voting 


rights cases in areas where the voting 


rights of some citizens seem to have been 
denied. 

The Department of Justice moved to 
. halt terrorism and rioting against the 
constitutional right of citizens to travel 
freely in interstate transportation and 
to travel without personal humiliation. 
The Kennedy administration summoned 
no paratroopers; it sent in U.S. marshals 
to uphold the civil processes of the law. 
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The administration moved also, and 


decisively, to spread job opportunities for 
citizens who are members of minority 


‘groups. The new Committee on Equal 


Employment Opportunity is moving to 
enforce Executive orders against race 
discrimination in hiring workers on work 
done under Government contract. An 
equal chance at a job, an equal chance 


. to vote—these are the keys to progress 


for all human beings. 

The ist session of the 87th Congress 
was not able to complete action on all 
major programs. School aid and health 


care for the aged under the social se-— 
curity system were left for next year. 


Major tax revision was left for next year. 

The record of work actually done, how- 
ever, is long, and there is every prospect 
that from the groundwork laid in 1961 
we can move to complete the program. 


The World, a New Concept i in 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


‘Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call to the attention 


of this distinguished body the issuance 


of a new compact national newspaper to 
be published in Washington and distrib- 
uted nationally beginning October 12. 

Publication of this paper marks the 
culmination of 5 years of planning and 
research by Willard W. Garvey, a busi- 
nessman from Wichita, Kans., who is 
president of W. W. Communications, 
Inc., the corporate entity publishing the 
journal. 

The World began because Mr. Garvey 
believes there is a need for a newspaper 
which will report the achievements of 
people in proper relationship to the ac- 
tivities of Government and bring to the 
fore the journalistically neglected pri- 
vate sector of our society. | 

Because its scope is different from 
that of any other publication, the World 
will not compete with existing newspa- 
pers and magazines, but will pioneer in 
an untried, challenging area of creative 
journalism. 

Acknowledging the newsworthiness of 
Government news, which his paper will 
cover concisely and fairly, Mr. Garvey 
has asked his editors only to give fair 
treatment to the contributions to so- 
ciety by people acting through initiative 
and enterprise. He believes that this is 
how the United States began—through 
individual effort. 

Editor Ralph de Toledano has stated 
that the World will make a special effort 


_ to report fairly and without bias the de- 


liberations of the Congress. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading a reprint of the article 
which appeared in the August 26 issue 
of Editor and Publisher entitled “Na- 
tional Weekly Leans Toward ‘Influen- 


October 3 
tials’.” With unanimous consent I in- 
clude this reprint in the Recorp calling 
attention to the fact that the publica- 
tion date given therein as September 7 
has been moved up to October 12 since 
the appearance of this article: 


NATIONAL WEEKLY LEANS TOWARD 
INFLUENTIALS 


WASHINGTON.—The Washington World will 
be on the newsstands September 7. 

It is disturbing to publisher Willard Gar- 
vey that his still aborning paper has already 
been labeled a voice for the conservatives. 
He and Editor Ralph de Toledano believe the 
World will be an unique publication based 
on an individual philosophy, and pat- 
terned on the principles of the London 
Economist and the Manchester Guardian. 

“I don’t like to come out with a lot of 
high sounding principles,” Mr. Garvey says, 
“because when the paper comes out if it’s 
been overrated we’re dead.” 

However, he is convinced the people in this 
country have been conditioned to accept the 
negative approach. 

“The news media are replete with man’s 
inadequacies—his needs—his problems,” he 
says. “What is needed is the positive slant 
where every item of news will increase mass 
self-sufficiency.” 

Emphasizing that he is not a crusader 
(I’m no Marshall Field) or an “againer,” he 
says it is his aim to “create, seek out and 
make newsworthy private constructive 
achievement as opposed to the 90 percent 
of the news that now emanates from the 
Government.” 

Since it is also part of his philosophy 
never to start anything new where an 
existing group can do the job, Mr. Garvey 
does not see the World in competition with | 
the dailies or the weekly news magazines. 

It will be a weekly national newspaper 
trying for an audience of what the opinion 
researchers call “the influentials.” 


ON SLICK PAPER 


Of tabloid size the paper will be printed 
on English finish stock (also used by the 
London Economist) and will sell for 15 cents 
a@ copy. 

Mr. de Toledano, who admits to being a 
nonconformist conservative himself, says it 
will be the aim of the World to “do a job 
of reporting both sides.” One feature will 
be columns on an important controversy 
written by two people with opposing views. 

Another feature will be a grassroots page 
on which local stories in key cities will be 
summarized. 

In addition to Mr. de Toledano, former 
associate editor for Newsweek, the roster 
includes associate editors Fred Theroux, 
formerly from the Sunday staff of the Wash- 
ington Star, and Jack Purcell who was with 
the New York Daily News, Time and Hill & 
Knowlton, public relations agency. 

Ben Podgor, formerly with the National 
Enquirer, will be business manager. Malcolm 
Kildale, New York and Washington freelance 
artist, will be art director, and Kathrine S. 
Smith from the Tri-City Sun, Shefield, Ala., 
is assistant to the editor. | 

Mr. Garvey was reluctant to discuss the 
amount of money to be put into the paper. 
He said he has had offers of backing but 
preferred to keep the venture private. How- 
ever, he said he will not put unlimited funds 
into it. (“It discredits you to be economical- 
ly unsound.”) Ultimately, he said, the pa- 
per must be wupported by subscription and 
advertising. 

Although starting as a weekly—with a na- 
tional rather than a local concept of news, 
the paper hopes eventually to become a 
daily. However, this, Mr. de Toledano says, 
is “in the realm of hope and dream rather 
than plan. The job we have set now is get- 


— the paper off the ground.” 
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Foreign Assistance Act, 
1962 


HON. JOHN LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the for- 


eign aid appropriations bill which the. 


conference committee has sent us con- 
tains one provision which merits especial 


note. I refer to section 108 which reads | 


as follows: 


Sec. 108. It is the sense of Congress that 
any attempt by foreign nations to create 


distinctions because of their race or religion 


among American citizens in the granting of 
personal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally is repugnant to our prin- 
ciples; and in all negotiations between the 
United States and any foreign state arising 
as a result of funds appropriated under this 
title these principles shall be applied as the 
President may determine. 


.Members will recall that identical lan- 
guage was contained in the foreign aid 
appropriation legislation enacted last 
year and in 1959. Members will also re- 
call that very similar language was con- 
tained in the House version of the au- 


-thorization bill recently enacted but that 
this. language was modified in conference 


in the interests of an abbreviated state- 
ment of policy. 
Section 108 means what it says—this 


free Government of ours will not coun- 


tenance distinctions made abroad be- 
‘tween one American citizen and another 
for reasons of race or religion. The 
Congress. .intends that this policy be given 
full effect as was made clear in the brief 
discussion of this section at the time it 
was adopted by the House two weeks 
ago on September 5. It was made clear 
in the Senate where the committee re- 
port states, in part: 

The committee urges the executive depart- 
‘ments concerned to give force to the sense 


‘of the Congress as expressed in this section 


in the administration of the foreign assist- 
‘anee program to the extent feasible and by 
other appropriate means. | 


‘Our historic national tradition has 
made this policy clear—in 1885 when the 
United States refused to accept the pro- 
tests of Austria-Hungary on the appoint- 
ment of our ambassador to that king- 
dom because the designee’s wife was of 
the Jewish faith; in 1911 when the 
United States abrogated the trade treaty 
with Czarist Russia which had been in 
effect since 1832 on the grounds of Rus- 
sian mistreatment of American citizens 
of the Jewish faith; in 1924 when we pro- 
tested to the Swiss on the exclusion of 
American Mormon missionaries; in our 
1938 protests to Fascist Italy on the ex- 
clusion of American Jews; and in more 
recent years, during the previous admin- 
istration, our inclusion of American 
Negroes as guests at U.S. Embassy re- 
ceptions in apartheid South Africa—and 
without incident. 

. In effect, in section 108 of the bil! be- 
fore us the Congress has given voice to 
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a tradition long established and with 
ample precedent in our dealings with 
foreign powers. Unfortunately, there 
are those charged with conducting as- 
pects of our foreign affairs—which in 
these complex times is no longer con- 
fined to diplomatic chores but ranges 
afield to economics and to military 
policy—who think in terms of a doubt- 
ful popularity of the moment rather 
than principle and who overlook the 
policy set by both tradition and this 
Congress. But'in forfeiting principle, 
we forfeit respect. — 

When we send Public Law 480 grains 
to the United Arab Republic and abide 
with that nation’s dictation that the 
food cannot be shipped in U.S. bottoms 
owned or operated by Americans of the 
Jewish faith, we sacrifice principle and 


respect. When we stand by without firm 


protests and permit the Saudi Arabs to 


exclude Americans of the Jewish faith 


from even a few minute’s use a com- 
mercial airport terminal facility built 
with U.S. taxpayer funds, we forfeit 
principle and respect. When a foreign 
power refuses to let one of our own col- 
leagues, a Member of this body, visit in- 
stallations built under this and similar 
legislation, and such a refusal produces 
only the weakest of reactions from our 


Department of State, we have traded our. 


birthright of principle and respect for 
@ mess of popularity porridge—and, as 
experience has sadly taught us, porridge 
with all the vitamins removed. | 
‘Contrast this if you will. The King- 
dom of Morocco, a member of the Arab 
League, last week announced that a 
leading Moroccan ,Jew, R. Bennaroch, 
has been appointed to a high post in the 
Ministry of War. Other Moroccan Jews 
occupy other Moroccan posts of 'respon- 
sibility in the Sherifien Government. 
Yet our State Department quails at the 
sending of Americans of the Jewish faith 
to positions in Morocco or other Arab 
lands in the fear of offending and in the 
hope, one must assume, of winning their 
good will. Such appeasement may have 
won some momentary acknowledg- 


ment—but we have but to look at the 


record of recent months and years to 
see that it has purchased us nothing 
substantial in the way of friendship. 


Rather it has encouraged these coun- 


tries to pull feathers from the eagle’s 
tail. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
long detain this body by dwelling on the 
obvious. I merely wish to make known 
to the executive departments concerned 
that it was with serious intent that the 
Congress in its wisdom chose to include 
section 108 in the pending bill—and it is 
our intent that the policy it sets forth be 
given full force. In addition, I would 
suggest that when the executive depart- 
ments submit the reports required by 
the foreign aid authorization bill that 
they make special reference to actions 
under section 108 of the pending bill and 
under section 102 of the authorization 
bill which contains language different 
in content but similar in spirit so that 
the Congress and the people may know 
that we hold firm to our principles and 
that we cherish not only the respect of 
our sister nations but also our own na- 


tional self-respect. Such periodic re- 
ports are indeed very much to be de- 
sired and it is my intention at the proper 
time to make a formal request of the 


responsible department for their sub- 
mission. 


What Is the ‘Circumnavigators ‘Club?— 
dell Phillips Dodge, Fellow, Royal 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27,.1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am including herewith an article, 
“What Is the Circumnavigators Club?” 
as there have been many queries con- 
cerning this unique organization. 

Commander Dodge, who is one of the 
few men living today who circumnavi- 
gated the earth aboard a square-rigger, 
formerly was the editor of the circum- 
navigators log of the Circumnavigators 
Club, New York, including its 50th anni- 
versary issue, Spring-Summer 1953. It 
contained a report of the testimonial din- 
ner given in honor of ‘General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, the club’s 
honorary president. Also, this 100-page 
number hada lengthy and unusually il- 
lustrated article by Circum Editor Wen- 
dell Phillips Dodge, FRGS, “My Circum- 
navigation on a Square-Rigger.” A 


large double-page illustration showed 


Cape Horn as few persons ever have 
viewed it, as this famous and virtually 
always terribly stormy cape rarely is visi- 
ble to ships passing it. 

This remarkable photograph was ob- 
tained on June 29, 1952, from:a helicop- 
ter attached to the U:SS. Oriskany, 
CV-34, being an official U.S. Navy photo- 
graph. Wonder of wonders in this part 
of the world, the atmosphere was clear. 


Indeed, Commander Dodge “rounded 
the Horn” without-ever seeing it, sailing 
by like the verse of the old “Clipper 
Ship” chanty: 

They say she’s bound to sail so fast 

That a man on deck can’t catch the mast! 
And a porpoise trying to keep ahead, 

‘Will get run over and ‘Killed stone dead. 


The article follows: 
Wuat Is THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB? 


A club designed -to extend points of 
friendly contact among men who go to the 
ends of the earth by steamship, airplane, 
train, camel caravan, dhow, dugout, or even 
cruder means of travel, in the cause of com- 
merce, research, exploration, big game hunt- 
ing, military, naval, aviation, maritime, and 
governmental service; news reporting, or for — 
the simple pleasure of travel—and good 
fellowship. 

Thus did circumnavigator No. 1, the ‘late 
Joseph D. Morrison, who boarded the ‘River — 
Styx ferry June 7, 1959, at the ripe old age 
of 90, express ‘the thoughts and hopes of his 
cofounders, James H. Birch, Jr., and ‘E. H. 
Patterson, during an Indian Ocean voyage 
together in 1902. It was then and ‘there 


| 
| 

| 
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that these American travelers “deliberately, 
and without malice,” ted the Cir- 
cumnavigators Club, which was thereafter 
ted under the laws of the State of 

New York, with world headquarters in the 
city of New York—latitude 40°45'16’’ N., 
longitude 73°58'54’' W., the earth, the 
cosmos. It, therefore, may be said to be the 
first—and only—club in the celestial sphere. 
For this reason, more than any other, the 
Circumnavigators Club boasts no club- 
jhouse—its dues are so microscopically mod- 
est as to be out of step with present-day 


dollar values—more in keeping with the cur- _ 


rent exchange of the celestial heavens; its 
membership widely scattered over the entire 
earth, precluding frequent intimate contact. 
Yet, many of the world’s great have applied 
for membership in its magic circle and have 
felt themselves honored and privileged to 
add the word “Circumnavigator” to their 
names. 

The Circumnavigators Club does not seek 
out members. It welcomes invited applicants 
possessing the necessary qualifications, the 
first of which is that the applicant must have 
made at least one complete circumnavigation 
of the earth in one direction, east to west, or 
west to east, but it does not have to be 
continuous at one time. An applicant may 
not break up a full east to west or west to 
east circumnavigation by turning around, 
however. He may return to where he left 
off and then continue to make the complete 
circumnavigation in one direction. 

Among notable Circumnavigators Club 
members may be mentioned Circumnavigator 
President of the United States, and Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, William 
Howard Taft. Volume 1, No. 1, of the log 
of the Circumnavigators Club had this to 
say about this most genial soul: “From any 
point of view, the most important circum- 
navigator is William Howard Taft. Weighing 
something over 300 pounds, he is unquestion- 
ably more of a circumnavigator than any 
other member. Also, he has more of the even 
curves of a sphere about his person than any 
competitor, however ambitious.” 

All meetings, luncheons, and dinners of 
the Circumnavigators Club are brought to 
order by the rapping of a whale’s tooth gavel, 
gift of another famous Circumnavigator 
member, the Honorable William Jennings 
Bryan, who ran for President of the United 
States more often than any other political 
aspirant, and whose celebrated “cross of gold” 
speech in his first campaign raised him to 
the very forefront of the world’s great 
orators of all time. 

A letter, dated April 28, 1910, to the club 
reads: “I am sending you by express the 
whale’s tooth which I promised the Circum- 
navigators Club. The fact that it is a tooth 
makes it appropriate for your club, not that 
the club shows its teeth frequently, but be- 
cause it seems to enjoy good eating, if I 
could judge from my experience at the dinner 
which it gave to me. But the tooth is ap- 
propriate for another reason; namely, it is 
the tooth of a whale, and a whale is not 
only the king of the ocean, but is a great 
traveler. 

“It is a circumnavigator of the first order, 
and I am sure that the whale from whose jaw 
this tooth came would feel honored if he 
knew that this little part of his anatomy 
would find an honored tomb among the 
treasures of the Circumnavigators Club. 

“W. J. BRYAN.” 


To mention but a very few, as space does 
not permit a parade of more circumnayi- 
gators of the past: America’s celebrated 
bandleader and march king, Circumnavigator 
Comdr. John Philip Sousa, not overlooking 
his famous beard; the only American gen- 
eral with the rank and title of “Commander 
of the Armies,” Circumnavigator Gen. John 


F. Cody, the famous Buffalo Bill; Circum- 
navigator Harry Lauder, and Circumnavigator 
Harry Houdini. And yet another ex Presi- 
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for Americans under the McCarran 
Mrs. Flynn wrote. 

The outward Communist concern for 
American freedom would be laughable if it 


dent of the United States, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, whom we delight to have 
with us right now. 

Currently president of the Circumnavi- 
gators Club is Circumnavigator Richard G. 
Coffin, of the Socony Oil Co., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Two Timely, Pertinent Editorials Ap- 
pearing in the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is an 
article which appeared in the Los Ange- 
les Examiner, Saturday, September 23, 
1961, on the editorial page thereof. This 
article is written by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Jack Lotto. Note therein 
that in paragraph 7 the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble judgment, 
but again with my vigorous commitment 
and expression of belief, this is no time 
whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, 
for any citizen who claims to be patriotic 
to the best interests of our beloved Na- 
tion in security matters, to in any man- 
ner do anything which actually weak- 
ens—or even tends to weaken the se- 
curity of our beloved Nation against sub- 
versive infiltrators or the domination of 
any person or group of persons who are 
known to be actual members of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, or 
who are known to be actual Communist 
dupes or fronts: 

Rep SCARE DRIVE PREDICTS MASS ARREST OF 
U.S. CrrrzENs 
(By Jack Lotto) 

The Communists are raising the specter 

of concentration camps in the United States. 


The scare campaign is part of a program 


to frighten the unthinking into backing the 
Reds on destruction of U.S. security laws. 
In trying to unite public opposition to the 
Supreme Court upheld McCarran Act, the 
Reds built scary pictures of Hitler era 
prisons being prepared for Americans. 
The bogeyman theme was laid down by 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, national chairman 
of the Communist Party, in the party’s 
limited-circulation magazine, “Political Af- 


fairs. 

The party is desperately fighting to stave 
off execution of an order to list its members 
with the Government and label its propa- 
ganda as Communist material. 


DISTORTION 


According to Mrs. Flynn the Reds are to 
spread the fiction that all who oppose war, 
all who advocate peace, disarmament, co- 
existence, can, upon the judgment of the 
Attorney General, be shunted off to concen- 
tration camps, along with Communists, 
fighters for Negro rights, labors’ rights, etc. 

“A military involvement in any area of 
several spots where a so-called crisis exists, 
and hundreds of Americans are listed as 
subversive by the FBI, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, the Birchites, and 
what have you, could find themselves in a 
concentration camp. 

“Let it be krmown far and wide to the 
American people what the end of the trail is 


October 3 
Act,” 


wasn’t so tragic. The local Reds are part 
of a global conspiracy to destroy freedom and 
represent the world’s worst tyranny. 

LIMITED USE 

The detention camp law has long been on 
the books. What is important te know is 
that the clause goes into effect only in the 
event of the invasion of the United States, 
or a formal declaration of war, or insurrec- 
tion within the United States. 

It would affect only those persons sus- 
pected on “reasonable grounds” by the At- 
torney General as being likely to engage in 
sabotage or espionage on behalf of a foreign 


power. 
This section of the law is certainly no 


threat to the general public, but only to 
those who would attack from within to aid 
foreign forces. 

Despite this fact, the Reds are told by their 
national chairman— 

“When it (detention clause) becomes 
fully known, I am confident there will be 
such universal indignation and repudiation 
of this disgraceful act, as will sweep it into 
Oblivion. Victory is possible.” 

SMOKESCREEN 

Actually, the attack on the deterition 
clause is a smokescreen for the Reds to wipe 
out the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Smith. Act. 

Mrs. Flynn claimed that the Communists, 
by fighting to nullify the security laws by 
every possible means, are spearheading the 
struggle and holding the dikes against 
“possible future victims.” 

Another strong objection of the Reds— 
once they register under terms of the exist- 
ing law—they are forbidden to work for the 
Government or in defense plants. 

The false Red complaint, as voiced by the 
Red chairman— 

“One of the first acts of the Nazis was to 
deprive the Jewish people of the right to 
earn a living. The McCarran Act does the 
same thing to Communists and others.” 

FEAR SPREADERS 

‘The comrades were instructed to try to 
line up “millions” on the single issue of 
ending the McCarran Act and similar laws. 

Among the organizations they were told 
to contact for support were the AFL-CIO, 
American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Jewish Congress, Railroad Brotherhoods, 
Americans for Democratic Action, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Lawyer’s Guild, and inde- 
pendent unions. 


Mr. Speaker, in presenting the follow- 
ing text of another editorial appearing 
in the Los Angeles Examiner for Friday, 
September 22, 1961, I expressly call at- 
tention to the following language which 
is quoted from a statement by FBI Di- 
rector John Edgar Hoover: “There is 
probably no significant section of the 
American public—regardless of age, 
race, social standing, occupation or po- 
litical orientation—whose interests Bave 
not coincided, on occasion, with one or 
more of the Communists’ immediate de- 
mands.” Mr. Speaker, I do this because 
it increasingly appears to me that there 
are some very prominent American citi- 
zens who seem to be ready and quite 
willing to publicly charge other American 
citizens who disagree with them on mat- 
ters of race, creed, social standing, occu- 
pation or political orientation as being 
Socialists, and they make this charge 
because, as Mr. Hoover says, the Com- 
munist Party happens to take substan- 
tially the same position on the same sub- 
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ject with which the disagreeing American 
citizen takes issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you and many 
other Members of this great legislative 
body, of which I have now been a Mem- 
ber almost 15 years, have heard me fre- 


quently say that I believe any patriotic . 


American citizen should be entitled to 
pray the way he wishes, to write the way 
he wishes, to speak the way he wishes, 
and to print whatever he wishes. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I have limited these free- 
doms of worship, speech, and press to the 
legal limits set by established law. This 


means, in my humble judgment, that 


they must be law-abiding citizens. 
The referred-to article follows: 
J. EDGAR HooveR Warns oF BLIND ATTACKS 
on REDs 
‘WASHINGTON.—FBI Director J. Edgar Hoov- 
er warned Americans Thursday against be- 
ing “merely against communism without be- 


ing for any positive meansures” to improve 


conditions which the Communists attack. 

“The danger of indiscriminately alleging 
that someone is a Communist merely be- 
cause his views on a particular issue happen 
to parallel the official (Communist) party 


~ line is obvious,” he said. 


“The confusion which is thereby created 
helps the Communists by diffusing the forces 


.of their proponen: 


Such persons, Hoover said, “would do well 
to recall a recent lesson from history. Both 


Hitler and Mussolini were against commu- | 


nism. However, it was by what they stood 


‘Hoover’s views Were expressed in a docu- 
ment entitled “The Communist Party Line” 
he prepared at the request of the Senate In- 
ternal Security 
public, Chairman James O. EAsTLanp, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, termed it “the wisest and 
most penetrating treatment of the ‘party line’ 
that I have ever read.” 

Hoover said a chief tactic of the Commu- 


nist Party line is the use of immediate de- 


mands which often coincide with the de- 


sires of many loyal, respectable citizens. 
“There is probably no significant section 


of the American public—regardless of age, 


race, social standing, occupation, or politi- 


. Cal orientation—whose interests have not co- 


incided, on occasion, with one or more of 
the Communists’ demands,” 
Hoover said. 

The FBI Chief said, “the Communist Party 
line, which promises all things to all men 
is skillfully designed to appeal to people 
from every walk of life and, at the same time, 
to confuse the public by blending proposals 
ostensibly sponsored by the Communists 
with those of legitimate organizations.” 

However, he said, the uninformed citizen 
is often misled. 

“He may accept the party line at its face 
value,” Hoover said, “or he may make the 
equally dangerous assumption that anyone 
who advocates proposals similar to those 
which make up the party line is automati- 
cally a Communist.” 


Internal Threat From the Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


| OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


er, Platt Cline, ee 


Subcommittee. Making it . 
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Daily Sun of Flagstaff, Ariz., in my dis- 
trict, is one of the most sound and re- 
spected commentators of Arizona and 
national affairs. Under general leave 
granted Members, I enclose the following 
from his “News and Views” column of 
September 20, 1961: a 
RADICAL RIGHTWINGERS 

Robert Welch, founder of the radical right- 
wing John Birch Society, this week described 
democracy as “mob rule” and “the worst 
form of government there is.” 


He made his statements at the seventh 


annual Constitution Day Convention in 
Chicago. 

Perhaps he favors a dictatorship with 
himself at the head of it. Or, if he favors 
rule by a special group, the big problem is, 
Who decided who belongs to the group? 
Robert Welch? Jimmy Hoffa? Herbert 
Hoover? Harry Truman? 

Weich’s clear statement of his opposition 
to our form of government is evidence that 
the greatest internal threat we have in the 
United States are the rightwing radicals such 
as the Birch Society gang, not the Commies, 
of whom we have probably less than 25,000 
in the whole country. 

Take your pick: Would you rather have 
Mussolini-Hitler-Franco or Khrushchev? 
That’s about what it boils down to if you 
want to go in for the radical extremes of the 
political spectrum. 

The Birchites are to date largely a bunch 
of more or less well-intentioned crackpots. 
But they could become a destructive force 

major proportions. 

may be “mob rule,” as Welch 
says. And it may be the most costly, in- 
efficient and clumsy form of government 


known. But it’s still the best. 


A Great Message | 


EXTENSION pei REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. _ Speaker, 


many words of praise have been written 


about the magnificent speech the Presi- 
dent delivered before the United Nations. 
The President spoke with courage and 
frankness. He chartered the course to- 
ward a just and lasting world peace for 
all nations to follow, marking clearly all 
of the hazards which must be elimi- 
nated before peace can be secured. His 
words should give renewed hope and 
inspiration to all men. It may well be 
recorded in history as the equal of his 
inaugural address. 

I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the wonderfully expressed edi- 
torial from the Jersey Journal of Tues- 
day, September 26, which I feel is the 
reaction of most thinking people: 

A GREAT MESSAGE 

President Kennedy’s address to the United 
Nations Assembly could prove to be one of 
the decisive statements of our time. It can 
be so because it was, on the highest level, a 
campaign speech seeking votes—votes to 
keep the world sane. 

It was addressed to the young voters in 
the United Nations, the new nations. It 
went Lager to those which have risen 
proudly to independence so recently in Af- 
— It made clear their stake in the strug- 
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gie to control the U.N., how they would lose 
if the Soviet Union has its way in watering 
down the authority of the U.N. | 

The President’s other themes: Disarma- 
ment; cessation of nuclear testing; the re- 
lease of captive peoples everywhere, includ- 
ing the millions within the Soviet stockade; 
the sharp criticism of Soviet weaknesses, in- ~ 


cluding their need to fence in their own 


people; all of these can be realized only if 
the U.N. holds together in the manner its 
founders intended. Should the U.N. col- 
lapse, then the other goals will become al- 
most impossible. 
And so the speech can be a world turning 


point because it was a candid appeal for 


world support. Its whole strength is that 
it relies upon man’s willingness to stand 
up for man’s 

If we are wrong on that, then there is not 
much hope for the world anyway. 


Goals of the New Frontier—Health and 


Welfare 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today our Nation is in a violent 
struggle for the minds and hearts of men. 
Newly independent, and in most cases, 
underdeveloped, nations of the world are 


looking at both the United States and 


the Soviet Union as a means of finding 


their blueprint for the future. 


The problems which these nations face 
are formidable. Whether or not their 
problems will be met in an atmosphere 
of freedom on totalitarian tyranny, will 
depend to a large extent on how we in 
America care for our own social and eco- 


~ nomic needs. If we as a nation can pro- 


vide a greater amount of social justice 
within our free society, than the Soviets 
with their ruthlessness, there can be no 


doubt as to what path the newborn na- _. 


tions will take toward national self- 
realization. 

One of the greatest challenges which 
faces our free society, and every other 


society, is that of providing an adequate 


program of health services and benefits 
for all our people regardless of their fi- : 
nancial position. 

The health of any nation is the key 
to its own future. It is an extremely im- 
portant factor in determining its eco- 
nomic vitality, the morale and efficiency . 
of its citizens, and success in achieving 
its national goals. 


OUR HEALTH NEEDS 


Here in America much has been done 
to provide a healthful life for our peo- 
ple. Yet, much remains to be done. 
Although we are now spending more 
than $25 billion a year for health serv- 
ices, there are major deficiencies in the — 
quality and distribution of these services. 


All too often our new medicines and 
new methods opening the way to a fuller 
and more useful life, are beyond the 
reach of those who need them most. 
Financial inability, inadequate commu- 
nity resources, and shortages of trained 


| 
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personnel prevent too many people from 
rennne the benefits of medical knowl- 


edge. 
AS President Kennedy said ce of 


his important campaign statements: 

In no area is progress more vitally needed 
than in the area of health. We must pro- 
vide Federal grants for the construction, 
expansion, and modernization of medical 
schools, dental schools, and schools of pub- 
lic health. We must provide loans and 
scholarships for medical students. We must 
provide grants for renovating our older hos- 
pitals. We must provide long-term grants 
for increased medical research, including 
basic research. We must expand our efforts 
for rehabilitation. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


To fulfill this. important campaign 
pledge, President Kennedy sent a special 
message to Congress on health and hos- 
pital care on February 9 of this year. 

In addition to the President’s proposal 
for medical care for the aged through 
the social security program, this mes- 
sage outlined bold and progressive pro- 
grams in the fields of health personnel, 
medical research, care of our youth, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and community 
health facilities. 


To help alleviate the critical shortage 
of doctors throughout the Nation the 


_ President proposed a 10-year program 
‘to expand training facilities in medical © 


 -and dental schools through construction 

grants and a program of 4-year medical 
scholarships. The need for more physi- 
cians throughout the Nation is pressing. 
Merely to maintain the presently inade- 
quate physician-population ratio of 133 
physicians per 100,000 population, 3,600 
more medical students must be gradu- 
ated annually than were graduated in 
1959. Unfortunately, Congress has failed 
to act on this important legislation. It 
remains as unfinished business for the 
next session which convenes in January. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


- In the area of medical research there 
is also much to be done, Mr. Speaker. 
A recent survey made by the U.S. Public 
Health Service concluded that tremen- 
dous unnecessary loss of life, health, and 
money has resulted from the failure to 
use new research findings. At that time 
the Public Health Service determined 
that 40,000 yearly deaths from cancer 
could be eliminated; that 40 million chil- 
dren do not have protection from tooth 
decay afforded by fluoridated water; that 
20,000 persons die yearly from prevent- 
able rheumatic fever attacks and rheu- 
matic heart diseases, that 60,000 new 
cases of tuberculosis occur every year 
although there are well-known ways to 
prevent its spread; and finally, that 17 
million persons have chronic disability 
and a high proportion fail to receive care 
that would reduce handicapping effects. 

These facts clearly indicate that we 
have fallen down in the past in provid- 
ing adequate protection for our people. 
To begin progress again President Ken- 
nedy proposed increases in the annual 
Federal grants for health research fa- 
cility construction, now authorized under 
the Public Health Service Act, from $30 


to $50 million. \Here again an important . 


Proposal was put off in this session of 
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better opportunity for a more healthful 


Congress because of other urgent eco- 
nomic and defense needs. 

In his message, the President pointed 
out the need for increased attention 
to the health of our children. Since 1950 
our Nation has slipped from 6th to 10th 
place among the advanced nations of 
the world in the saving of infant lives. 
Each year some 400,000 babies are born 
with congenital malformations, and un- 
told numbers begin -life mentally re- 
tarded, afflicted by cerebral palsy, or suf- 
fering from other serious’ conditions 
which require prompt and effective care 
and additional research. 

CHILD HEALTH 


In this important area of national con- 
cern President Kennedy proposed the es- 
tablishment within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, a National Institute of 
Child Health and Development which 
would include a Center for Research in 
Child Health as well as other broad rang- 
ing health research activities not now 
covered by the specialized work of the 
existing institutes. He also asked for 
increased appropriations for existing 
Children’s Bureau programs covering 
child health and welfare, and asked the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to study and report on the ade- 
quacy of existing school health programs. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 


Let it not be thought, however, that 
this Congress did nothing in the field of 
public health. It did enact one very im- 
portant bill, the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act of 1961. 

The purpose of this measure is to im- 
prove community health services and fa- 
cilities for our aged people and for the 
chronically ill, and for research in seek- 
ing the causes and cure of crippling dis- 
eases. It provides matching funds for 
improved nursing home programs, home 
health care plans, and outpatient diag- 
nostic services. This bill also authorizes 
increased funds for the construction of 
public and nonprofit nursing homes. 

The need for this legislation was press- 
ing. With the lengthening of our life 
span in America the problems of chronic 
iliness have increased. More than half 
of the 17 million persons over 65 years of 
age, excluding those in institutions, have 
some kind of chronic health problem 


that interferes with their daily living 


according to data collected by the Na- 
tio Health Survey of the Public 


Health Service. The survey also shows . 
that chronic illness is not peculiar to — 


the elderly. It also effects the middle- 
aged, the young adults, and children as 
well. 

Public health personnel and others in 
the field of health are faced with the 
problem of most effectively and most 
economically ministering to the health 
needs of those afflicted with chronic ill- 
nesses. They point out time and time 
again that many of these people could 


be adequately cared for in nursing homes | 


or in their own homes under adequate 
programs. The purpose of the bill which 
Congress enacted is to aid the State 
governments in making such nursing 


‘homes and programs available. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


As I have indicated, there is much to 
be done to provide our people with a 
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life. I feel that Congress has taken a 
great step forward in passing the Presi- 
dent’s Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act of 1961. Yet much remains 
to be done. There still remains the 
medical care to the aged program, and 
proposals for increased health personnel, 
medical research, child health, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation. ‘The President 
has shown what must be done, Mr. 
Speaker, now it up to Congress to 
act on his pro 


Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, mindful of 
the heavy obligations we in Congress 
will shoulder next year—a key year in 
the life of the State Department’s recip- 
rocal trade program—I earnestly urge 
every Member of this body who cherishes 
the basic interests of his constituents in 
industry, agriculture and labor to exam- 
ine carefully the following document and 
note well its contents: 

THE RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


(A brief review by O. R. Strackbein, Chair- 
man, the Nation-wide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy) 

The first Trade Agreements Act was passed 
in June 1934, for a 3-year period. 


TARIFFMAKING BY CONGRESS 


This act marked a sharp break from the 
historic method of tariffmaking of the pre- 
ceding 145 years. The Congress itself had 
written all previous tariff legislation and 
with minor exceptions had determined the 
individual tariff rates. This process became 
exceedingly demanding of the Congressional 
Committees concerned, i.e., the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The tariff structure had 
become complex and tariffmaking had be- 
come a highly technical process. 

Tariffmaking by Congress itself had come 
under attack, moreover, because it lent itself 
to log rolling. A demand for a “scientific” 
tariff was widely expressed and this resulted 
in the creation, first of a Tariff Board in 1909 
and later a Tariff Commission, in 1916. 


CREATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION 


The purpose in setting up a Tariff Com- 
mission was at first to provide an advisory 
body for legislative guidance and later to 
take from the shoulders of Congress the 
process of tariff rate adjustment itself. The 
Tariff Commission was therefore a creature 
of Congress, established to do detailed and 
technical work for the Congress. However, 
the executive branch was invited by Congress 
in the legislation creating the Commission 
to a share of the tariffmaking power vested 
in Congress by the Constitution by giving 
to the President the authority to appoint 
the members of the Tariff Commission, which 
were six in number, equally divided between 
the two political parties. 

The tariffmaking power of the Commis- 
sion was not started until 1922 when the 
Fordney-McCumber Act for the first time 
authorized the Commission to make com- 
parative cost-of-production studies in this 
country and abroad for the purpose of as- 
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certaining the cost of articles in domestic 


industries and in competing industries in 
other countries. The President, upon a 
finding of the Commission, could then in- 
crease or reduce existing rates by as much 
as 50 percent. 

‘This limited tariffmaking power was con- 
tinued in the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 
(the last tariff written by Congress itself) 
and the Tariff Commission continued on a 
limited scale to make findings on relative 
foreign and domestic costs of production 
of particular articles. The cost-of-produc- 
tion formula from 1922 to 1934 led to 69 
completed investigations of which 15 led to 
tariff imcreases and 18 reductions. In 32 
cases the rates were left undisturbed. Four 
cases were otherwise disposed of. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


When the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed in 1934 this approach to tariff ad- 
justment was virtually discontinued. A 
provision in the act prohibited the appli- 
cation of the cost-of-production approach 
to any item that was the subject of a trade 
agreement concession. Today this means 
that some 95 percent of the tariff items are 
excluded from this type of tariff adjustment. 

In place of this system ’which was re- 
garded as too cumbersome the 1934 act pro- 
vided that the President might enter into 
foreign trade agreements and reduce or raise 
existing rates up to 50 percent regardless of 
cost-of-production differences. The 50 per- 
cent limitation was the same as under the 
preceding tariff acts; but the President was 
substituted for the Tariff Commission as the 
prime mover in the premises; and the avowed 
purpose was to reduce tariffs and not to 
raise them. 

In 1945 a new extension of the act au- 
thorized the President to reduce all existing 
rates another 50 percent. In some instances, 
ie., tn those cases tn which the tariff had 
already been cut 50 percent, this made possi- 
ble a total reduction of 75 percent. 

Unlike some other countries, we made no 
provision for compensating for rising prices 
in those cases in which we have a specific 
auaty. This is a duty expressed, not in a 
percentage of value (known as an ad valo- 


rem duty) but in terms of a specified num- 


ber of cents or dollars per unit of measure- 
ment, such ts yards, square feet, pounds, 
tons, or individual articles. If the rate was 
10 cents per yard and the price per yard 
was $1, the tariff was equivalent to 10 per- 
cent ad valorem. If the price rose to $1.50 
the protective rate fell to 74% percent; while 
a@ rise in price to 62 reduced the rate to an 
equivalent of 5 percent ad valorem. We 
have a considerable number of specific rates. 

Therefore the rise in prices since 1934 has 
produced a tariff-reducing effect quite aside 
from actual tariff cuts. 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
(GATT) 


From 1934 to 1947 we negotiated only bi- 
lateral trade agreements, i.e., agreements 
with individual countries; and completed 
about 28 of them. In 1947 we negotiated in 
Geneva with 22 countries and on October 30 
of that year signed the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, usually known as GATT. 
This went into effect January 1, 1948. 

Subsequently we took part in three addi- 
tional multilateral conferences for tariff re- 
ductions: Annecy, France 1949; Torquay, 
England 1951; and Geneva 1955. In 1960 we 


went into a conference in Geneva, devoted to 


the mmon Market of Europe and in 1961 
we are engaged im carrying out further tariff 
reductions. 

Beyond the 1945 act which added the sec- 
ond 50-percent-tariff-reducing authority, the 
act of 1955 empowered the President to re- 
duce tariffs another 15 percent and the Ex- 
tension Act of 1958 added another 20 percent. 
latter was not exercised until 
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‘Today GATT has 39 full-fledged members 
and several limited memberships, including 
that of Japan. 

DRASTIC REDUCTION IN OUR TARIFF 


Under the trade agreements program the 
protective effect of our tariff has been re- 
duced a full 80 percent. A part of this reduc- 
tion came from the effect of price increases 
on specific duty rates, as explained above. 

The average rate of duty on dutiable items 
when the Trade Agreements Act began: was 
slightly over 50 percent. Today it is not 
much over 10 percent. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS IMPAIRED 


Under the Trade Agreements Act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to bind items on the free 
list. This is an obligation not to put a tariff 
on these items. A considerable number of 
items have been so bound. 

He is also authorized to bind items at ex- 
isting rates. This is a promise not to raise 
rates. Many items have been so bound in 
the various trade agreements. 

These bindings have been questioned as 
tying the hands of Congress by foreign ex- 
ecutive agreement. Should any future Con- 
gress wish to impose a tariff on an item 
bound on the free list or to raise one that 
had been bound against an increase it could 
do so only by violating our international 
commitment. 

Such a roadblock against free action by 
Congress has been condemned as the exercise 
of unconstitutional power by the executive 
branch; but no corrective action has been 
taken. ‘The Congressional authorization to 
the President to make such bindings came 
at.a time of economic distress, i.e., during the 
Great Depression; but it represented a long- 
range type of commitment that goes beyond 
any one Congress, i.e., it extended into Con- 
gresses not yet elected the will of a partic- 
ular Congress (ie., Congress of 1934) and 
thus reduced by that much the meaning of 
biennial elections. 

RENUNCIATION OF IMPORT QUOTAS 


‘The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) contains a similar binding 
of the Congress with respect to the timposi- 
tion of import quotas. Our Department of 
State was instrumental in having the con- 
tracting parties of the general agreement 
(22 in number at the outset, now 39) adopt 
a@ provision binding upon the members not 
to institute or maintain import quotas. 
While several exceptions were written into 
the general renunciation of such quotas, 
these exceptions were transitory, so that in 
time we would face a quotaless flow of trade 
among the nations. 

Since import quotas are an instrument 
used in the regulation of foreign commerce 
and inasmuch as our Constitution places 
the responsibility for the regulation of for- 


eign commerce upon Congress, the State. 


Department was treading on very dubious 
constitutional ground when it committed 
this country in a foreign executive agree- 
ment not to use this instrument. ‘The De- 
partment thereby seemingly and possibly ef- 
fectively set itself above Congress and the 
Constitution at the same time. 

While Congress is not bound by an ex- 
ecutive agreement, the power of Congress 
to act freely is impaired by the considera- 
tion that an international commitment 
would be violated if Congress acted contrary 
to the antiquota provision of GATT. There- 
fore the action of the State Department rep- 
resents a critical encroachment on the pow- 
er of Congress. 


pean countries, but also from Japan. The 
same diversity of sources is true of various 
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items of textiles, steel, glassware, optical 
goods, cameras, toys, and mumerous other 
products. 

A tariff that would be suitable with re- 
spect to imports from European countries 
would in most cases be wholly inadequate 
with respect to imports that come from 
Japan and other low-cost countries. 

On the other hand, if the tariff were tail- 
ored to fit the low-cost countries it would be 
too high with respect to European counties. 
It would in fact exclude them from this 
market. 

It is under situations of this kind in par- 
ticular that import. quotas represent a more 
suitable method of controlling imports than 
does the tariff. ‘This follows from the fact 
that each tariff rate applies alike to.all coun- 
tries (under the most-favored-nation clause) 
other than the Communist controlled ones. 
Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1951 the 
latter must pay the unreduced rates of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

The antiquota provision of GATT therefore | 
is regarded by many who face the import 
problem as a most unfortunate and wn- 
justified interference by the State Depart- 
ment with the legislative and regulatory 
functions of Congress, 

FURTHER ENCROACHMENT ON CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORITY 

The encroachment of the executive branch 
on ‘the congressional authority to regulate 
foreign commerce has, in the eyes of many of 
the adversely affected parties, extended far 
beyond the impairment of the power of Con- 
gress to impose import quotas and to Change 
tariff rates without upsetting international 
commitments. 

It extends also to the remedy against the 
serious injury that may be incurred by an 
industry through a tariff reduction. 

THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 

In 1951 am escape clause of its own was 
adopted by Congress in the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of that year. ‘This 
clause laid down criteria of injury and added 
import quotas as a possible remedy for im- 
port injury. 

‘The Wipe depen by Officials and their sup- 
porters the mumerous complainants 
against oe administration of the Trade 


' Agreements Act has been and ‘still is, first, 


that great care is taken before a trade agree- 
ment is made to make sure that mo duty 
will be reduced below the so-called peril 
point or the tariff level below which serious 
injury would occur. Studies are made 
preparatory to trade agreement negotiations 
and public hearings are held, giving inter- 
ested parties an opportunity to be heard, it 
is asserted. In -recemt years, moreover, the 
Tariff Commission itself has been directed by 
law to make peril point findings before 
entry imto any trade agreement. 

Secondly, it is further asserted, that if our 
negotiators do make mistakes and cut.a duty 
too deeply or if unforeseen developments lead 
to a flood of imports, there is the escape 
clause. It is ready for use by any industry 
that finds itself in serious difficulties from 
rising imports. In other words, there is a 
remedy after a trade agreement is made. 7 


‘FAILURE OF ‘TRADE AGREEMENTS ADMINISTRA- 


TION TO FULFILL EXECUTIVE ASSURANCES 


This double-headed answer to complain- 
ants suffers from three fatal defects, 

1. Finding of a peril point is a speculative 
venture by six mortals of the Tariff Commis- 
sion who, as all other mortals, lack ommnis- 
cience. They are expected to determine what 
will be the effect on imports of a given item 
if the tariff is reduced a given amount. Since 
they do not Know what the effect. of the 
existing tariff is, because there is no way of 
measuring the effect, they cannot possibly 
know what would be the effect if it were re- 


the extremely short time allowed for the 


| 

| FAILURE OF TARIFF AND NEED FOR QUOTAS (IN 
CERTAIN INSTANCES) 
| Among our imports are many products 
that come from a variety of foreign sources. 
| Chinaware, for example, is imported not only 
— 
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peril point Sais In 1960 upward of 
2,000 items were processed in a matter of 2 
months of hearings. The complaint, while 
seemingly justified, may be regarded as be- 
side the point because the peril point could 
not be found ahead of an actual tariff re- 
duction regardless of the amount of time 
spent on futile inquiry. 

The preparation for a tariff-reduction un- 
dertaking must at best be a great game of 
guesswork and the weighing of possible po- 
litical repercussions if the tariff-on such and 
euch item is reduced. This preparation, 
aside from the finding of the peril point by 
the Tariff Commission, is in the hands of 


the Trade Agreements Committee, composed © 


of representatives of seven or eight execu- 
- tive departments and the Tariff Commission. 
They sit under the name of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information (CRI) as a hear- 


ings board and conduct hearings on the . 


same items on the same day as the Tariff 
Commission. They are not concerned with 


the peril point but may advise the President | 


to disregard it, which he may do. He has 
- but to write a letter to two congressional 
committees stating his reasons for so doing. 
The CRI presumably furnishes him onan the 
reasons. 

as they are before the Tariff Commission. A 
half day may be given to a group of items. 

The “great precautions” taken in prepara- 
tion of a trade agreement are in fact no more 
than hit-and-run inquiries that satisfy 
neither the principles of sound inquiry nor 
the witnesses who are heard. The extremely 
hasty methods followed are in sharp con- 
trast to the deliberations under the escape 
clause procedure, which represents action to 
remedy the errors of tariff-reductions. 

2. The law requires that before a duty is 
reduced in a trade ent the President 
must find “as a fact” that the existing duty 
on any given product is unduly burdensome 
and restrictive of trade. Either no such 
findings have yet been made or they are 
kept a secret. The Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information has steadfastly refused to 
expose any such findings. 

That such findings are not made would 
seem to follow from the fact that the Presi- 
dential list that is prepared for negotiation 
with other countries and which is submitted 
for peril point findings to the Tariff Com- 
mission has contained numerous products 
whereof the importation in recent years had 
doubled or increased even more sharply. 
Under such circumstances a finding that ex- 
isting duties are unduly burdensome and 
restrictive of trade would be very difficult 
indeed. 

Since the Tariff Commission is asked to 
find the peril point on such items it follows 
that. in the judgment of the White House 
a duty could still properly be reduced even 
if imports paying the existing rate had in- 
creased several-fold. 

3. The final answer made to complainants 
is that even if errors are committed by the 
negotiators at Geneva and tariffs are cut 
too deeply, the domestic industry is back- 
stopped by a sure remedy under the escape 
clause. 

The domestic industries that have brought 
cases under this clause, with few exceptions, 
— these assurances as the most cynical 


THE RECORD UNDER THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The record speaks for itself. It shows a 10 
percent effectiveness. 
' For a considerable period after 1947 the 
Commission, as it was then constituted, re- 
jected one industry application after an- 
other. Later, under a different group of 
Commissioners appointed by a different 
President, a considerable proportion of the 
cases resulted in findings of injury by the 
a ce and recommendations for a 
er or an import quota to the 
President. | 


‘Cases completed by the Tariff Commis- 
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' For a period of 27 months beginning in 
January 1959, under a new Chairman and 
one new member, marking a new departure, 
the Commission processed 25 cases and made 
@ recommendation to the President in only 
2 cases. A number of the findings were 4-2 
decisions. This meant that only two cases or 
one-twelfth of the total gained approval of 
the Commission in over 2 years’ time. 

The composite record under the escape 
clause from 1948 to early 1961 was as follows: 


113 


sion 


— dismissed by the Commis- 
Cases in which no injury was found___-. 
Cases in which serious injury was found- 
Cases in which Commission divided 
equally 


Total | 


Fourteen other cases were either termi- 
nated without a formal inquiry or were 
withdrawn; 35 cases of the 113 went to.the 


14 
50 
28 


. President, 7 of them under equally split 


decisions. 

The President took positive action in 13 
cases; but later dropped 2 of them, thus 
leaving only 11 in effect. These are largely 


on products of minor commercial status 
with two or three exceptions; namely, lead 


and zinc, bicycles and watches. The others 
are safety pins, dried figs, clinical thermom- 
eters, linen toweling, spring clothespins, etc. 
STATE DEPARTMENT DOMINATION OF THE SCENE 


Principally this hollow record may be at- 
tributed to the domination of the scene by 
the State Department and the President, to 
the virtual exclusion of Congress. Con- 


siderations of international relations have 


pushed consideration for domestic producers 
to one side. Presidential appointment of 
members of the Tariff Commission, includ- 
ing the designation of the “Chairman, has 
virtually assured the implementation of 
executive policy rather than that of Con- 


gress. 

Since both the President and the State 
Department are heavily engaged in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and since the for- 
tunes of domestic producers have been 
delivered into their hands, it is not sur- 
prising that the pleas from these domestic 
sources fall on remarkably deaf or foreign- 
policy-attuned ears. Their interests are 
left virtually without counsel at the bar. 
Members of Congress, who are in the one 
branch of the Government that is respon- 
sive to the people back~home, are no longer 
able to respond to, support or defend their 
constituents even though the Constitution 
provides that they, the legislators, and not 
the executive branch should regulate our 
foreign commerce. 

EMIGRATION OF INDUSTRY 


The upshot is that now that imports have 
succeeded in penetrating our market in un- 
precedented fashion, driving domestic man-, 
ufacturers before them, these find them- 
selves denuded of defenses and therefore at 
the mercy of imports. They have tried the 
remedies provided by law and have found 
them empty. In self-defense many of them 
have sought and continue to seek escape, 


no longer through the escape clause, which 


they have found wanting, but by investing 
in foreign countries. 

These unsatisfactory conditions cry out 
for a remedy. 

It would be far better to forget the pre- 
paratory cautions prior to negotiation of a 
trade agreement as these have been carried 
out. The peril point findings provide a 


‘spurious assurance against reckless tariff- 


cutting while the CRI hearings must have 
been highly hypocritical, considering how 
far out tariff has been dismantled. With all 
the caution our tariff has been reduced, one 
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way or another, by 80 percent. Evidently 
this took a. lot of study and caution. A 
meat ax would have served as well and wo 
have deceived fewer people. 

The need today is for a proper remedy, 
available and applicable when it is needed. 
The test of a tariff reduction comes to light 
in the results rather than in the process of 
preparation for the reduction. 

The United States and all other members 
of GATT reserve the right in making a trade 
agreement to.remedy injury by restoring the 
tariff part way or all the way back to its 
previous level. This question should then 
be nothing more than one of fact; and it 
is the function of the Tariff Commission 
to make this finding. The rest should be 
automatic and could not support either 
resentment or retaliation by other coun- 
tries. They have the same right as we and 
they put on or take off restrictions at will 
and with impunity—with one difference: 
they do not bother with so cumbersome a 
process as our escape clause. Moreover, we 
have compensated other countries in those 
few instances of tariff increases as a result 
of escape clause actions, by reducing the 
tariff on other items. Thus there can be 
no Grounds for retaliation. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
| SPEECH 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, another 
of our colleagues has been called to eter- 
nal rest. The untimely passing of OvErR- 
TON Brooks is a shock to all of us. I 
served with him on the Committee on 
Armed Services and for a time his office 
was on the same corridor as mine in 
the New House Office Building. I passed 
it daily. And I sometimes wondered 
if his office was ever closed. Even on 
Sundays he would invariably be at his 
office. 

He was a tireless worker who loved 
his work. I do not believe anyone could 
be more conscientious. If anything, he 
was too conscientious. He asked more 
of himself than could possibly be ex- 
pected of any man. It is typical of 
him that he did not allow himself suf- 
ficient time to fully recover from an op- 
eration, with the result that he had to 
be readmitted to the hospital and a few 
days later passed on to eternity. 

OVERTON gave his life in his consci- 
entious effort to serve his people of Lou- 
isiana and his country. As chairman 
of the important Committee on Science 
and. Astronautics, he carried more than 
an ordinary burden. He had the innu- 
merable and truly perplexing problems 
that one faces in organizing a new com- 
mittee and of a committee which would 
have jurisdiction over a subject only in 
the embryonic stages. OVERTON BrooKs 
served as a pioneer arfd his dedication 
to his work resulted in the many things 
that have been accomplished by this new 
standing committee of the House. 

No job was too big for OvERTON. Nor 
could he be assigned too many jobs. The 
bigger the job, the more duties and re- 
sponsibilities he had, the better he liked 
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it. He sought always to serve. And he 
served well. He served well on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, but he saw an 
opportunity for larger service when he 
took over the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

With the passing of OvERTON BROOKS 
we have lost an invaluable colleague, 
and I have lost a personal friend. I ex- 
tend my sincerest sympathy to his wife 
and family. I share their loss. 


Control and Disarmament Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
his profound and moving address to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
President Kennedy expressed the view 
of most thoughtful Americans that 
“mankind must put an end to war—or 

war will put an end to mankind.” 

The President’s eloquent statement 
was followed by a proposal for general 
and complete disarmament under full 
international control. His solid stand 
for this objective was greeted by wide 
acclaim throughout the world. 

The President’s expression of hope 
and his endorsement of an ideal were 
not mere words and eloquence. They 
were the expression of an idea which 
the President spoke about during the 


campaign and an idea central to the 


whole notion of the New Frontier. More- 
over, as this session of Congress demon- 
_ strated, it is an idea which we believe 

to be worthy of the best efforts of the 
country. 

As the session of Congress ended, a 
bill to create a U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency was passed. The 
bill, as initially approved, won 290 out 
of 341 votes in the House and 73 out of 
87 votes in the Senate. These powerfuf 
demonstrations of congressional ap- 
proval for a serious new approach to dis- 
armament underline both our backing 
for the President and our interest in a 
new approach to peace. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency will fill a great gap in our policy 
making machinery. Unfortunately, U.S. 
disarmament efforts have suffered from 
a lack of expert advice, lack of reseach 
support and lack of adequate prepara- 


tion throughout much of the postwar 


period. 

Our disarmament negotiators have re- 
turned from the conference table time 
and again to complain of inadequate 
backstopping and incomplete and unre- 
solved instructions from home. Clearly, 
something had to be done to coordinate 
policy formulation and rationalize our 
research program for disarmament. 

The President’s new Agency was de- 
signed to fill this gap by John J. McCloy, 
his Special Adviser on Disarmament. 
‘The Agency will take the place of a 


small Disarmament Administration 
within the State Department. Its func- 


information on disarmament. Its re- 
search mandate will be as broad as the 
greatest problems of peace; it will cover 
all aspects of the political, economic, 


legal, technical, and military approaches 


to the problems. New ways to keep the 


peace in a disarmed world will be > 


studied; as will the economic aspects of 
disarmament. 

With this broad mandate, the Agency’s 
Director should be well prepared to 
formulate sound proposals for arms con- 
trol and disarmament under full inspec- 
tion. Basing himself in solid research, 
the Director will also be able to make his 
position known directly to the Presi- 
dent; for the legislation gives him the 
rank of an Under Secretary of State and 
cites him as the adviser of both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State for all 
disarmament matters. This unique set- 
up is designed with a specific purpose in 
mind. All too often past disarmament 
problems have occurred because the man 
in charge did not have sufficient status 
te resolve disarmament disputes between 
the various agencies. In order to make 
his position clear and to insure full co- 


ordination and compliance with a final 


policy decision, the Director is made the 
President’s persona! adviser. Once the 
President decides on a given proposal, 
therefore, the new Director will have 
sufficient status to insure that it is car- 
ried out. 

Since the Director must also carry out 
his mandate through negotiations, he . 
must be the adviser of the Secretary of 
State for this special aspect of the prob- 
lem. In formulating research he is the 
President’s man; in negotiating the fruits 
of research he works hand in hand with 
the Secretary of State and is designated 
as his adviser. 

The new Agency should do much to 
clarify the problem of disarmament and 
to put us in position to offer challenging 
new approaches to the Russians on this 
question. Already the people working in 
this area have shown their competence 
by presenting the U.S. first complete dis- 
armament treaty in Geneva this spring. 
Our test-ban proposals indicated our 


seriousness of purpose but also—by being 


the very first of their kind—proved that 
we had not been well prepared in the 
past. Henceforth we should be in posi- 
tion to present such detailed and thor- 
oughly prepared proposals at each step 
of disarmament negotiations. 

The President has proposed that Wil- 
liam C. Foster, head the new Agency. 
Foster is a well respected Republican who 
headed the Marshall plan after Averill 
Harriman and who has served in many 
high capacities in the Defense Depart- 
ment. It is to be expected that Foster 
and the new Agency will now begin the 
serious and complicated work of laying 
out a new American position for world 
disarmament. | 
_ There is no doubt that the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is a 
major step forward. It fulfills the prom- 
ise of the Democratic platform and un- 
derlines the serious hope of all Ameri- 
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cans and all mankind. It is truly, as its 


statement of purpose indicates, & new 


“agency of peace.” 


The Iowa Plan for Growth and Progress 
in Higher Education: A Solution to the 
Needs of Higher Education — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 . 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I received a report from 
my research team at the State University 
of Iowa which showed that 27 percent 
of those parents who wanted to send 
peep children to college cannot afford to 

O SO. 

Further, the report indicated that col- 
lege and university enrollment is in- 
creasing at the rate of 5 percent per 
year. Thus, if present trends continue, 
by 1970, 50 percent of all Americans be- 
tween 18 and 24 years of age will be en- 
rolled in colleges and universities. 

These figures are disturbing. The Na- 
tion may lose the potential contribution 
of many capable young people because 
the cost of a higher education is becom- 
ing prohibitive. With the increasing en- 
rollment, the facilities and faculties of 
our colleges and universities will be very 
heavily taxed. It will be necessary to 
turn away Many, many capable students. 

This situation is one which must not 
be allowed to materialize. This Nation, 
at this juncture in its history, must train 
and develop every young person who has 
ability and capability. We cannot afford 
to lose a single individual 

In releasing this report to the press, 


I very briefly outlined a plan which, I . 


believe, would do much toward meeting 
and solving this problem. 

My education proposal, which I have 
chosen to call the Iowa plan for growth 
and progress in higher education—be- 
cause it is very largely the product of 


work done by my research team at the 
State University of lowa—consists of two | 


phases: 

Phase I would grant either a tax credit 
or a tax deduction to the parents of col- 
lege students or to the student, depend- 
ing on who incurred the expenses. I 
have introduced three pieces of legisla- 
tion which would accomplish this. 

Phase II contains some novel, inter- 
esting and, I believe, practical proposals 
which would greatly encourage parents 
to provide for their child’s higher edu- 
cation. 

The purpose of this plan is to assist 


‘parents in making advance financial 


preparation for a college or university 
education. At the same time; there 
would be created a vastly expanded and, 
I believe, adequate loan fund from which 


colleges and universities could borrow in 


order to expand their faculties, facilities, 
and programs providing they could prove 
the need and their ability to repay. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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One of the proposals which we are now 
studying includes granting to the par- 
ents or guardian a $50 tax credit each 
year for each child up to age 18 or en- 
trance into college—whichever is first— 
providing that an investment certificate 
was purchased at a private financial in- 
stitution or from the Government. 
These certificates, which would be ne- 
gotiable only at an institution of higher 
_ learning would create a loan fund upon 

which colleges and universities could 
borrow. When the child enters college 
his account at that institution would be 
credited in the amount—maximum $900 
plus interest—of certificates purchased 
to age 18. The amount credited would 
be disbursed in four annual payments. 
In case the child did not attend college 
the account established for him would 
revert to the Treasury. 

Another proposal to which ' we are giv- 
ing some thought is one that would com- 
bine a tax credit and a tax deduction. 
The plan would work in the following 
manner: 

First. A parent or guardian would re- 
ceive a tax credit of $50 per year per 
child up to age 18 or entrance into col- 
lege—whichever was first—if a $50 in- 
vestment certificate was purchased. 

Second. A parent or guardian would 


receive a $100 tax deduction if an addi- 


tional investment certificate, in the 
amount of $100, was purchased. This 
er amount to a tax savings of about 

It is my hope that early in the next 
session I can introduce legislation to set 
up phase IT. | 

The public and editorial response to 
these proposals has been very favorable. 

There are several aspects of this plan 
which I want to make very clear. 

This plan would encourage the general 
as well-.as the specialized education. 
While we need engineers, scientists, 
mathematicians, and foreign language 
specialists, we must not ever slight the 
humanities. ~ 

Under this plan there would be no 
- strings attached as to the use of the 
certificates at the time they were nego- 
tiated except that the student must meet 


and maintain the academic standards of 


_ the institution in which he was enrolled. 
Investment certificates would be pur- 
chased from private financial institu- 
tions—such as banks, savings and loan 
institutions and insurance companies— 
perhaps as bonds from the Treas- 


This plan would provide a much need- 
ed fund upon which institutions of higher 
learning could borrow in order to ex- 
- pand their physical facilities providing 


only that they could show need and the 


ability to repay. 

This fall, I plan to hold a series of 
conferences with business leaders, fi- 
nanciers, and educators regarding these 
‘ proposals in order to work out the details 
thereof and in order to solve several 
problems. Preliminary conversations 
indicate that these consultations will be 
helpful and that in this way we can 
work out the remaining problems. It 
appears now that there are no problems 
ee this plan which are insolu- 
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I am convinced that a plan, such as the 
Iowa plan for growth and progress in 
higher education, can and will meet the 
problems of higher education which are 
confronting us. It will meet them with- 
out instituting Federal control. It will 
meet them without introducing the reli- 
gious question. 
granting some financial assistance to 
parents and by encouraging parents to 
make advance financial preparation for 
their children’s higher education. 

I plan to expend considerable effort on 
these proposals because I think that they 
are correct and because they are needed. 


Bankreptcy and the Experience of Judge 
Miles C. Riley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Judge Miles C. Riley, of Madison, Wis., 
has been practicing law for 54 years. 
For the past 30 years he has been con- 
ducting bankruptcy hearings in 16 coun- 
ties in Wisconsin. During this period he 
has earned a well-deserved reputation 
as an expert on his subject and as a fair 
and greatly respected judge. The fol- 
lowing article taken from the Credit 
Union Bridge of September 1961 gives us 
much insight not only into the workings 
of the bankruptcy laws, but to the per- 
sonal experience and wisdom of Judge 
Riley: 

A DAY INA BANKRUPTCY Court 

(Personal bankruptcies have increased 
tremendously in the past few years—as much 
as 2,000 percent in some areas. Here’s a look 
into one bankruptcy court, and one expert’s 
views on the causes and remedies.) 

A day in one of the busy US. bankruptcy 
courts is a revealing experience. 

To these courts come people seeking relief 
from debt burdens; people whose business 
or personal affairs have become so hopelessly 
tangled that they feel the only solution is 
permission from the Federal Government to 
declare themselves broke. 

More than 90 percent of today’s bank- 
ruptcy cases are wage-earner cases; that is, 
personal rather than business bankruptcies. 
The volume of personal bankruptcies has in- 
creased tremendously in the past few years— 
as much as 2,000 percent in some areas. 

Credit union oOfficers—and everyone else 
interested in family finance, consumer credit, 
practical economics, and mid-century Ameri- 
can sociology—might well find it interesting 
and educational to sit in on a day in a local 
bankruptcy court. The hearings, of course, 
are open to the public, as are records of the 
court. 7 

Probably the dean of US. referees in bank- 
ruptcy is Miles C. Riley, of Madison, who at 
the age of 84 has been practicing law for 54 


years and has been conducting bankruptcy . 


hearings for 30 years. 
The district he serves includes 16 coun- 


ties. in Wisconsin, with several medium- . 


size cities, a number of industrial communi- 
ties, and some of the best dairy and farming 
lands in the Nation. The volume of bank- 
ruptcies handled by Judge Riley’s court has 


It will meet them by 


October 3 
increased from a total of 37 in all of 1945 to 
more than 600 tn the last year. 

Is Judge Riley’s court typical of bank- 
ruptcy hearings held across the Nation? 
Generally yes. 


Let’s sit in on a few cases during a typical 
morning’s hearing: 
_ FIRST CASE, MR. A 
Mr. A is 40, an insurance salesman, is 
married, has four children aged 4 to 18. 
After he is sworn in by Judge Riley he sits 
nervously at a table with his lawyer, a few 


feet from the judge. 
In response to the court’s questions, Mr. 


‘A says he owns no real estate; he recently 


turned a house he was buying back to the 
mortgagor and realized $250 in the trans- 
action, and his lawyer said Mr. A used this 
money toward paying debts. Mr. A’s total 
assets, represented in total value of per- 
sonal property (household goods and cloth- 


- ing) is $150, and his personal property is 


mortgaged in the amount of $185. Creditors 
(two of whom are present in the room) claim 
total debts of $4,300 

Mr. A has two cars, both paid for. One, a 
1954 Buick, not in running condition, is of 
minimum value; the other, a 1951 Chevro- 
let in condition, has a value of $100. 
He has $10,000 in term insurance; the policy 
is 2 years old and has no surrender value. 
He owns no stocks, bonds, or other securi- 
ties. 

His creditors include a bank with a re- 
volving, “good-anywhere-in-town” credit 
Plan. His salary is a “guaranteed” $450 a 
month, but he must meet an ever-increasing 
quota to receive his guarantee, and some 
months he doesn’t make it. 

Asked by the judge why he applied for 
bankruptcy, Mr. A says, “I have so many 
creditors there’s nothing left.” Turning to 
representatives of a bank and a finance com- 
pany sitting across from him, he says, “I’m 
not conrplaining; you guys have been swell 
to me. But I’ve had so many threats of suits 
and garnishments, it got so I was afraid to 
answer the phone.” 

After conferring with the attorney and the 
creditors, the judge says “I see no reason 
for appointing a trustee in bankruptcy in 
this case, since this man obviously doesn’t 
have anything. Unless there are any objec- 
tions?” The creditors voice no objections. 


BANERUPTCY GRANTED 


In approving Mr. A’s application for bank- 
ruptcy, the judge concludes his case by cit- 
ing the law; tells him that he need not ap- 
pear again unless he is summoned by the 
court; and advises him that if he inherits 
property within 6 months of the date of fil- 
ing for bankruptcy he must immediately in- 
form his attorney (who will turn such in- 
heritance over to the court) or face prose- 
cution. 

Mrs. B, a pleasant-looking housewife of 
22, takes her seat confidently after she is 
sworn in. Her husband was granted bank- 
ruptcy in the same court a week earlier. 
She says she has one small child, and the 
judge notes, “prospects for another, I see.” 
She is a high school graduate who works 
as a stenographer for the State. 

She and her husband own no real estate. 
Their only assets are personal property and 
clothing. They pay $46 a month rent. They 
have a $1,300 debt to a sales finance com- 
pany (household goods) on which they pay 
$44 a month; they owe $2,188 on a new, 1961 
automobile and pay a finance company $62 
a month; and have total debts of $6,700. . 
The judge earlier had ordered the husband 
to dispose of the car and get a cheaper, 
second-hand model, and he asks the woman's 
attorney whether this has been done. The 
lawyer says the husband is having difficulty 
getting credit to buy a used car. “I want 
that car turned in to this court tomorrow,” 
the judge says. 
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says compan going 
the automobile, and wants immediate pos- 
session. “I with you that you’re going 


to take a loss,” the judge says. “I agree you 


should have possession as soon as 
I sympathize with creditors and it is my 
job to see that creditors are protected. 


up the payments, you must expect some 
trouble, including bankruptcy. That’s part 
of your business.’’ The creditor says he did 
not know these people couldn’t. make the 
payments. “Then you should have,” says 
the judge. 

This man and wife have a combined income 
of $400 a._month. The judge asks Mrs. B why 
she is applying for, bankruptcy. She said 
her husband has had threats of garnish- 
ment and the boss said he’d be fired if it 
happened. She is expecting a child, and 
will quit work in a matter of 6 months. She 
is cheerful and composed as she testifies, an 
attitude the judge does not, like to see in 
these cases. 

“Now you listen to me,” he says. “I don’t 
want you to take this thing lightly. This is 
serious. business, do you understand? I 
want you, people to get back on your feet. 
You have one child and another on the way. 
You. have a duty to Uncle Sam to bring these 
youngsters. up right.” As he does in every 
case, he asks the lawyer whether he is sure 
his client has made full disclosure of all 
assets, and returns to Mrs. B. 

“Have you told your lawyer the whole 
- truth? I_insist on this; this court must 
know the truth. It wouldn’t be a bit nice to 
have that baby over in the jail, would it?” 
The judge finally grants bankruptcy after 
giving Mrs. B final instructions as to the 
law, and she gets up cheerfully and leaves. 

When she is gone, the judge says, “Look at 
that little know-nothing girl; she hasn't got 
sense enough to come in out of the rain. 
And if. you could have seen her husband— 
he’s worse. And these are the ones these 
credit people really load it on. (Judge 
Riley is @ man of pungent speech.) “A nice 
girl—nicest girl you’d want to meet. But 
she just doesn’t have any sense when 
it comes to credit or family finance.” 

Mr. C is about 40, employed as a house 
painter, and has four children, aged 12 
through 16. He hasa ninth-grade education. 
His assets in personal property, total $660, 
and his debts total $3,850. He went through 
bankruptcy once before, 10 years earlier, 
before the same judge. 

He has no real estate; has never had any. 
Household goods, wearing apparel all paid 


for. Has a 1951 Buick, worth $100, paid for. | 


No life insurance, no securities and no mon- 
ey owed him. His take-home pay averages 
$90 a week. As he does in each case, the 
Judge asks the reason for applying for bank- 
ruptcy, adding, “I’m not asking for an apol- 
ogy. You have every right to file for bank- 
ruptcy, and I am here to help you. I merely 
ask you for your reasons, the facts behind 
your trouble.” 

This man owes money to many doctors 
and hospitals; there has been much sickness 
in the family. He also owes finance com- 
panies and stores. Mr. C says he often 
works “short weeks” on the job. His wages 
have been garnished and his boss advised 
him to go into bankruptcy; otherwise his 
job is threatened. No creditors appeared in 
court. 

. In granting bankruptcy the judge told Mr. 
Cc, “now when these credito 

crying on your shoulder I want you to make 
no promises. You tell them to see your 
lawycr; that your affairs are in the hands of 
this court.” Repeaters, he says, are rare in 
his court, but among the few who do declare 
bankruptcy more than once, the reason often 


rs come around 


fs that creditors have talked the debtor into 
giving them money; the debts behind the 
second bankrupty often are the same debts 
behind the first. 

D HAS EIGHT CHILDREN 


Mr. D, 36, is a machine operator, married, 
eight children ranging from 2 to 12. 
He has 9th-grade education, owns no real 
estate. His personal property is free of debt. 
He owns two cars, a 1961 Buick, not operat- 
ing, value $100, and a 1948 Plymouth, in 
running condition, worth $20 to $50. He 
owes $1,500, including many small bills to 
utilities, stores and finance companies, and 
$100 om the car that doesn’t run. He has no 
life insurance. All eight children live at 
home; six are in school. His take-home pay 
is $80 a week. 
_ FIFTEEN GARNISHMENTS 
Why did he apply for bankruptcy? His 
attorney said Mr. D tried several plans of 


voluntary debt payment but they never 


worked out. He had one garnishment after 
another, a total of 15. “I had to do some- 
thing so I could get food and clothes for my 
kids.” His attorney said he failed to pay his 
way out from under his debts because of the 
repeated garnishments. The fudge noted 
that many bankruptcies are caused by gar- 
nishments, particularly in industrial areas 
where companies have rulings under which a 
worker is fired after one, two or three gar- 
nishments. 

In granting Mr. D bankruptcy, the judge 
congratulated him on being in relatively 


shape considering the conditions. — 


good 

“Your household goods are paid for, and 
you haven’t gone over your head on an ex- 
pensive car. This shows good sense; in 
some ways you have handled your affairs 
pretty well. Considering the size of your 
family and your income, it’s no wonder 
you’re in financial trouble. You're an ex- 
ample of the kind of person the bankruptcy 
law is designed to protect.” 

Mr. E, 38, an auto assembly plant worker, 
has a wife and two children, owns no real 
estate, and his only assets are personal prop- 
erty. He owes about $1,500 to small loan 
companies, stores, an encyclopedia publish- 
er, and others. Through his attorney he has 
requested relief under chapter 13 of the 


) 

He says he does not want straight. bank- 
ruptcy because “then they’d take my furnt- 
ture and household goods away, and I’d have 
to buy new stuff on credit and — 


your creditors, and 


The judge added that the court might 


order Mr. E to return the encyclopedia (one : 


of the adult sets) because “while 
they’re nice to have, they’re not exactly & 
necessity for a man in your financial shape.” 
Mr. F, a 30-year-old salesman, came into 
his hearing owing $21,250. Of this ge il 
$16,000 represents a house mortgage. 
owes $1,000 to finance company A and was 


JUST A SUCKER 


such a 


expressed 

lorfully ndemning Mr. F for being . 
such a “credit boob” and condemning the 
lenders involved for letting this man have 


It is not only loan companies that are 
called down. In one case a banker’ sat 


the hearing room as @ man was beifig ques- 
tioned on his request for bankruptcy. The 
man was $28,900 in debt, and the bank in 
question had a $3,000 lien on his car, plus an 
additional unsecured note of $1,500. Noting 
that the car’s value was listed as $1,750, the 
judge turned to the banker and said, “Well, 
well, bankers 


too, aren’t you?” 


of the dividends of this man’s assets. Well, 
I can tell you there won’t be any ae 

This man hasn’t.got a 
is mortgaged. You can take your share of 
the credit for the shape he’s in.” 


old fogies like me don’t count. I don’t worry 
too much about the other old fogies that 
come in here; they’ve had their chance. But 
the kids who come before me in trouble, and 
go out of here with the scarlet letter of bank» 
ruptcy stamped on them—I can’t tell you 
how serious I think this is.” 

His second obsession is that “America is 
in a fantasia of credit.. I realize that this 


CRITICAL OF LAW 
_ And his third obsession is that American . 
bankruptcy law is doing a poor job. “My 
experience tells me that at least half the 
people are able to pay their debts if given 


But he te crisieal of t&, toa: “What 
is needed in chapter 13 cases is a staff of 
counselors who will talk with people, examine 


how they got into trouble, and keep them 


shall ask for straight discharge in bank- 
ruptcy or relief from debt. under 13? 
“The defect in the system is that the lawyer 
makes the decision,” he said, “not the client, 
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A representative of a finance company, paying $56 a month; $1,800 to finance com- F 
sitting in the hearing room, asks the court pany B, and was paying $70 a month; $1,180 3 
\ for immediate possession. of the new car. He to fimanee company C, paying $50 a month; : 
$450 to a bank, paying $45 a month; $235 
month; and $320 to a chainstore, paying $18 q 
amonth. - 
7 his house payments of $119. His income is . 
But when you make an unjustifiably $400. The fudge shakes his head. “It’s hard : 
large loan to a person you. know can’t. keep to imagine anybody getting himself into 
mess,” he says. “How did you 
get into such remarkable financial trouble?” ~ 4 
Mr. FP replies that his wife has been sick a 
lot, then adds more realistically, “I’m just a F 
sucker for easy credit.” Before granting Mr. , 
To a finance company representative after f 
an applicant ticked off a long list of debts, : 
Judge Riley said, “Do you see what you ‘peo- a 
ple are doing? Here’s a fine example of how 
you people operate. How is this man sup- : 
posed to pay you and all the others? Why 
did you allow this man to borrow a nickel? : 
“Now you sit there waiting for your share 
Judge Riley admits. to three obsessions : 
that he has developed in his 30 years as a 
bankruptcy referee; all three are intercon-_. 
nected. 
His first obsession is that “this country a 
bankruptcy law and wants to pay $20 a has only ane sesource, Bids. 
month on his debts. (Ch. I3 protects a 
wage earner from garnishments while he 
country never could have become as strong 
| judg eae: oer. Bh and important as it is without credit,” he 
| says. “I am not opposed to credit. But this 
| fantasia—this frenzy of people to borrow 
money and frenzy of creditors to give it to 
| them.” 
| sulting this court. 
ments, this court has the power to reduce 
them. If you get a raise and want to make time extensions,” Judge Riley sees the an- -  - 
bigger payments, we can increase them. We 
want to make it a pleasure for you to pay 
your debts and enjoy the feeling of not 3 
owing anybody. We've taken the shackles = 
off you. No creditor can touch you with their problems, educate them to understand 
2 a garnishment as long as you play the game [ieee 
Ww enthused about paying. their debts. It 
ple, and done with personal interest and 
good feeling. Otherwise, chapter 13 is the 
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court: Most lawyers simply put 
& man through straight bankruptcy. Many 
lawyers know next to nothing about bank- 
ruptcy law, and many university law schools 
don’t teach it. I have had lawyers in this 
courtask me ‘what is chapter 13?’ 

“Lawyers don’t know—and it’s not their 
business to know—how much help their 
clients need in solving their financial trou- 
bles, how much economic rehabilitation 
could be given, or what is the story behind 
each bankruptcy.” 

‘LAW NEEDS CHANGING | 

Judge Riley believes strongly that the Fed- 
eral law must be amended so that the bank- 
ruptcy judge—no one else—shall decide 
whether a man is relieved by straight bank- 
ruptcy or under chapter 13. And he insists 
further that the amended law must make 
provisions for providing competent staffs of 
counselors for every referee in bankruptcy. 
(Judge Riley for some time has had his own 

staff of counselors. ) 

“Creditors must be educated too. They 
must be told by someone—and nobody is 
doing it now—that if they extend easy credit 
they have to accept hazards. 

“Let me give you an example of what this 
frenzy for production, production and more 
production is doing to this country. I had 
a fellow in here from a big company—one of 
the b in the United States—that had 
a claim of $30,000 against a bankrupt. He 
was not one bit fazed by the fact that he 
wasn't going to collect. You know what he 
told me? 

“Listen Judge, this is peanuts. Don’t you 
think my company can take a $30,000 loss 
once in awhile? I’m sure it won’t bother us 


very much. We expect a certain amount of 


these.’ 

“Here’s what I told him,” Judge Riley said. 
“Sure, this loss is peanuts to you, but you 
have competitors who can’t afford a loss 
like that. And you're setting the pace of 
credit in your industry by your example. 
_ What about all the people who are going to 
get in debt and wind up in bankruptcy 
court—some of them with their whole lives 
shot—because your company can stand a 
big loss?- To say nothing of small business- 
men that have to risk their necks extending 

credit, trying to compete with you.” 
| THIRTY-YEAR SUMUP 


“Let me sum up my position on credit and 
bankruptcy, based on 30 years of looking at 
the dark, brown side of the family and busi- 
‘mess finance,” he said: 

“In 1935 there were roughly 77,000 bank- 
ruptcies in the country, of which 46 per- 
cent were individual. This was while 26 per- 
cent of the population was unemployed. In 
1960, there were 110,000 bankruptcies, of 
which 90 percent were individual, and 6 
percent of the population was unemployed. 

“Behind this tremendous increase in per- 
sonal, individual bankruptcies are an ob- 
session among businessmen for increased pro- 
duction at any cost, and a fantasy of credit 


in which both the borrower and lender have 


lost their heads. 
INTENDED AS RELIEF 8 

~ “Bankruptcy is intended to be, and should 
be, a relief for distressed people, not an 
easy way out of responsibility. Actually, it 
often is not an answer anyway—people who 
think bankruptcy means wiping away all 
debts are mistaken. M y valid 
liens—are not dischargeable through bank- 
ruptcy. The only debts wiped away are 
unsecured debts; anything bought on a valid 
lien must be paid for or it can be taken 
away. Many bankrupts have learned that 
after the finance company takes the car away 
and the store takes back the furniture, and 
the lawyer has been paid his fee, he’s no 
better off than before, and has to get right 
back in the hole for more furniture and 
other necessities. 
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‘“Every bankruptcy court should have a 
trained staff of counselors, by law. It should 
accept the idea that its job is to see that a 
bankrupt learns something from his expe- 
rience and is encouraged to pay his debts if 
at all and pay them 


Union and Echo Reaches New Milestone 


SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Cath- 
olic Union and Echo, a Catholic news- 
paper in Buffalo, N.Y., recently enlarged 
its editorial offices. In dedicating and 
blessing this addition, the Most Reverend 
Joseph A. Burke, bishop of Buffalo, said: 

This newspaper has defended principles 
that were not invented by men but were re- 
vealed by the living God. It will continue 
to perform that vital task for the enlighten- 
ment and progress not only of our country, 
but of God’s holy church. 


- The observance marked completion of 
a second-floor addition containing edi- 
torial, advertising, and general office 
space for the 89-year-old publication. 
The official newspaper of the diocese of 
Buffalo, it has a circulation of 46,000. 

The addition provides 5,000 more 
square feet of space for production of 
the paper and makes possible a re- 
arrangement and expansion of printing 
facilities on the first floor. 

Alfred H. Kirchhofer, editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News, who spoke at the 
dedication of the new building at the 
site in 1933, noted today: 

This is a significant day because no other 
publication in Buffalo within a period of 28 
years has had to double the amount of floor 
space it occupies. 


Continuing, Mr. Kirchhofer called at- 
tention to the “interrelationship of the 
art of writing and printing to the de- 
velopment of all publications, secular and 
religious.” 

He observed that Catholic publishers 
are expressing themselves increasingly 
on social issues which affect the Catholic 
population and the entire community. 
He quoted a recent description by His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII in speaking 
of the high standards set for newspapers. 

The pontiff told a convention of Italian 
journalists that their work constitutes 
a “difficult and serious profession,” whose 
members must have “the delicacy of a 
doctor, the versatility of a literary 
scholar, the intuition of a jurist and an 
educator’s sense of responsibility.” 

Msgr. Francis J. O’Connor, the editor- 
in-chief, termed the occasion a time for 
gratitude and rededication. 

Commending the staff of the paper, 
he said that “all have shown what the 
church means when she speaks of the 
golden age of the laity.” He said the 
addition to the building is a symbol of 
omy joint effort in ideas and in serv- 
ce 

Mayor Sedita cited the expansion as 
a sign of growth and success. “It is the 
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earned and deserved reward for faithful 
adherence to certain concepts of mission 
and: responsibility which have marked 
the existence of the Catholic Union and 
Echo,” he said. 

Cy B. King, executive editor of the 
Courier-Express, commended the dioc- 
esan publication on its growth ana re- 
marked: 

We complement one another in our re- 
porting of matters important to the citizens 
of this community. The Catholic Union and 
Echo does a job for Buffalo and the diocese 
which, in its breadth and depth, we never 
could hope to do. 

By the same token, the daily papers do 
a job of furthering community understand- 
ing by the publication of articles and news 


of religious objectives and ideals that pos- — 


sibly would not reach those of other faiths 
by other means. 


Joseph P. Driscoll, associate editor of 
Catholic Union and Echo, was master 
of ceremonies. | 

Open house was held for nuns of the 
diocese from 3 to 5 o’clock, and for 
friends of the newspapers from 8 to 10 in 
the evening. 

The editorial that follows appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express on Septem- 
ber 20, 1961: 

UNION AND ECHO REACHES NEW Mr xsTows 

The Courier-Express today joins in western 
New Yorkers’ tribute to the Catholic Union 
and Echo, official newspaper of the Catholic 
diocese of Buffalo, upon the dedication of 
the publication’s newly expanded editorial 
offices and mechanical facilities. 

Down through the years the Union and 
Echo has maintained the highest newspaper 
standards in reporting the progress of the 
diocese as well as explaining and interpreting 
the teachings of the Catholic Church to its 


laity.and non-Catholics as well. 


As succinctly stated by Cy B. King, execu- 
tive editor of the Courier-Express: ““We com- 
plement one another in our reporting of 
matters important to the citizens of this 
community. The Catholic Union and Echo 
does a job for Buffalo and the diocese which, 
in its breadth and depth, we never could 
hope to do. By the same token, the daily 
papers do a job of furthering community 
understanding by the publication of articles 
and news of religious objectives and ideals 
that possibly would not reach those of other 
faiths by other means.” 

We feel certain that the new addition to 
the Union and Echo is only one of many such 
progressive strides that will be taken in the 
future as the newspaper expands. In present 
and future attainments we wish our neigh- 
bor publication continued success. 


Hon. Paul Brown, of Georgia 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


‘OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Paul Brown, of Georgia, has brought 


grief to all who knew him. Prior to his 


retirement last year, I was privileged to 
serve with him for 2 years on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. There, 
as in all our other contacts, he was un- 
failingly kind, courteous and helpful. 
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Paul Brown brought great dignity and 
ability as well as the wisdom of long 


experience to our committee’s delib- 


erations. He was thorough and practi- 
cal and constructive—qualities which, 
throughout his two decades of service in 


the Congress, enabled him to contribute 


greatly to his district, his State, and his 
Nation. 

I am grateful for our association, brief 
though it was, and I join our colleagues 
in expressing my deepest sympathy to 
his wife and daughter. 


Addresses by Hon. Eugene R. Black, 


President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, at 
the Vienna Conference 


EXTENSION 


‘HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 19, Mr. Eugene R. Black, Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, ad- 
dressed the Board of Governors assem- 
bled for the annual meetings of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Finance 
Corporation, International Development 
Association, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. On Friday, September 22, 
Mr. Black also addressed the closing 
joint session of the Boards of Governors. 

Because of the vitally important role 
the World Bank is playing in the world 
today, Mr. Black’s remarks are és- 
pecially significant. For this reason I 
commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues: | 
ADDRESS OF EUGENE R. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF 

THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 

TION AND DEVELOPMENT, TO THE BOARD OF 

GOVERNORS 

It is a great pleasure for me to find myself 
greeting you here in Vienna, and let me add 
my own most cordial thanks to our hosts for 


inviting us to spend a few days in the gra- 


cious atmosphere of their lovely city. There 
will not, I trust, be any lack of harmony in 
our proceedings to disturb the shades of 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, or Strauss, and I 
hope that the ghost of Metternich will not 


_ be distressed by any informality in our diplo- 


matic ways. 

I would like to address a special word of 
welcome to this meeting to our new members, 
the governments of Nigeria, Portugal, Laos, 
New Zealand, and Nepal, and to the repre- 
sentatives here of other countries who have 
applied for membership. With the new 
membership now in sight, our organization 
will embrace nearly eighty nations. This 
must be one of the largest and most repre- 
sentative international gatherings that has 
ever met in this capital, which has such 
long traditions of diplomacy, culture and 
ecience. 

I shall not attempt, on this occasion, to 
give a detailed review of the whole scope of 
the World Bank’s activities. We have in- 
vested in development projects in 57 mem- 
ber countries and territories and have added 
to our capital resources by borrowing in the 
capital markets of seven member countries 
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and Switzerland. The facts and figures about 
our operations are in the annual report be- 
fore you and I shall not repeat them. In- 
stead I will touch on a few of our problems—. 
some old and some new—and, since this 
year, for the first time, I am presenting to 
you the annual report of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, I shall give 
some special attention to that newest mem- 
ber of the World Bank family. 


But before delving into these matters I 


want to say a word in appreciation of-a man 


who is about to leave our immediate circle, 


a man who has done perhaps as much as, 
if not more than, any single individual to 
make possible the record of the World Bank 
and its affiliated organizations. 
Mr. Robert Garner. 

In 1947, Mr. Garner left a lucrative and 
comfortable position in industry to become 
vice president of the World Bank. For the 
next 9 years he worked tirelessly to build up 
a competent professional staff and to fash- 
ion sound and suitable policies for a new 
venture into international banking. Many 
who are senior officers of the Bank today 
received their training under Mr. Garner 
and I know they share my conviction that 
he has a rare and precious talent for get- 
ting the best from his associates. 

Five years ago, Mr. Garner was able to 
bring into being another organization, . to 
whose design he contributed greatly, and 
which was aimed at serving private industry 
in the underdeveloped world in a way that 
the World Bank was not empowered to do. 
He presided over the birth of- the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation and nursed it 
through its inevitable growing pains. Again 
he was a pioneer and imparted to those for- 
tunate enough to work with him something 
of his own indomitable spirit. 

All of us who have been privileged to know 


Mr. Garner well and to work with him are 


the better for it. I would like to wish him 
every contentment in his retirement and 
offer him the assurance that he has most 
certainly made his mark and will not be 
forgotten. 

The lending activities of the World Bank 
continue at a high rate. Loan commitments 
during the past year amounted to about $610 


million. Since the end of the year we have 


signed eight loans in a total of over $160 
million. 

The year’s loans conform to the usual pat- 
tern of Bank operations with some growing 
emphasis on transportation. 

A $90 million loan to Pakistan represents 
the Bank’s contribution to the implementa- 
tion of the Indus Basin Settlement which was 
reached last year. I am glad to report that 
construction will shortly start on several 


vital irrigation works in Pakistan, which form 


part of the 10-year construction program in- 
cluded in the settlement. The Indus Basin 
Development Fund, which the Bank is ad- 


ministering and into which participants in 
the financial arrangements are paying their - 


contributions, has been organized, has made 
calls on the contributing governments, and 
has already begun disbursements. 

The Bank has been holding meetings at 
regular intervals with a consortium of coun- 
tries interested in the financing of India’s 
5-year plans. Last May a similar consor- 
tium was organized for Pakistan. These 
meetings have helped significantly to mo- 
bilize and coordinate the finance necessary 
for the early years of the current 5-year 
plans of both countries. We are now con- 
sidering the appropriateness of the con- 
sortium technique in several additional 
countries. 

The year was an active one for our Bond 


Marketing Department, but our outstanding 


funded debt rose by only $155 million, the 


‘smallest increase in 5 years. Two circum- 


stances limited our need for new money. 
First, disbursements on loans have not been 
moving as fast as previously; for a variety 


\ : 


I refer 
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of reasons, construction of many of our proj- 
ects is taking longer. Secondly, we sold from 
our loan portfolio during the year, without 
our guarantee, about $200 million of our 
borrowers’ obligations. Our total sales of 
loans, including participations at the time 
of loan signing, have now passed the $1 bil- 


lion mark. The annual report has a discus- 


sion of this of our business which I 
think you will find interesting. 

All our borrowing during the year was 
done outside the United States. In July 
of 1960 we made a very large borrowing from 
the Deutsche Bundesbank. This was fol- 
lowed by our 9th and 10th issues on the 
Swiss market. (We are currently nego- 
tiating a further borrowing from the Swiss 
Government.) Last spring, for the first time 
in 6 years, we raised new funds in the 
Netherlands. And after the close of the year 
our bonds were offered for the first time on 
the Italian market. This was the first offer- _ 
ing on the Italian market ih more than 25 
years by a non-Italian borrower, and it was 
most successful. 

I am very pleased with the reception which 
World Bank bonds have been accorded re- 
cently in all European markets. I can assure 
my European banking friends that we will 
continue to do everything we can to keep 


the World Bank an attractive channel for 


investment funds flowing from Europe to the 
underdeveloped countries. 

There are two, what I might call extra- 
curricular, activities of the Bank which I 
would now like to mention: | 

At the meeting in Tokyo last July of the 
Development Assistance Group, considera- 
tion was given to a number of measures that 
might be taken by the governments of capi- 
tal-exporting countries to further encourage 
the flow of private capital into the under- 
devcloped countries. This increasing atten- 
tion which is being given to the contribution 


that private foreign investment can make 


to the development of the underdeveloped 
world is a trend I welcome. Among the 
measures discussed was the possibility of 
devising a multilateral scheme for the in- 
surance of foreign investments against vari- 
ous noncommercial risks. The Governments 
of Germany, Japan, and the United States 
already have guarantee programs covering 
investments of their nationals in under- 
developed countries. During the past few 
years suggestions have been made in various 
quarters for a similar program on an inter~ 
national basis, and the Development Assist- 


‘ance Group has asked the bank to study 


and report on the potentialities and problems 
involved in the establishment of such a 
program. The bank has accepted this re- 
quest. In doing so, however, we made clear 
that while we were generally familiar with 
the various proposals, we had no precon- 
ceived ideas about their usefulness or feasi- 
bility. We have made some progress with 
our study, but I am not yet in a position to 

forecast our conclusions. | 

Another subject that is frequently men- 
tioned in this connection is the settlement 
of disputes between governments and pri- 
vate investors. As most of you know, the 
Bank as an institution, and the President of’ 
the Bank in his personal capacity, have on 
several occasions been approached by mem- 
ber governments to assist in the settlement 
of financial disputes involving private par- 
ties. We have, indeed, succeeded in facili- 
tating settlements in some issues of this 
kind, but the Bank is not really equipped to 
handle this sort of business in the course of 
its regular routine. 

At the same time, our experience has con-—_ 
firmed my belief that a very useful con- 
tribution could be made by some sort of 
special forum for the conciliation or arbi- 
tration of these disputes. The results of an 
inquiry made by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations show that this belief is 
widely shared. The fact that governments 
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private interests have turned to the 
Bank to provide this assistance indicates the 
specific machinery for con- 


regular technical 
services were more active in the past year 
than ever before, and I shall have more to 
say about them later tn these remarks. Here 
let me mention just ome specific feature: 
Our Economic Development Institute com- 


ey got home. We have now made arrange- 
ments to distribute 85 libraries of carefully 
selected economic development literature to 
various institutions in our member coun- 
. This program is a joint venture; the 
cost is being shared between our Economic 
Development Institute and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The libraries consist of ap- 
in English. The Institute is planning simi- 
lar libraries in French and Spanish, which 
will entail a substantial amount of trans- 
lation. In the distribution of these libraries 
we have given preference to agencies and 
ministries in which Fellows of EDI are em- 
ployed. 
Let me turn now to the report of the 
International Development Association. 
’ As of September 1, 54 countries have com- 
pleted all the formalities to join IDA. To- 
gether they have subscribed the equivalent 
of $908 million to IDA’s initial capital; of 
this amount $756 million will be available in 
freely convertible currencies by the end of 
1964. $178.5 million of convertible curren- 


list of recipients. 


siderable flexibility in setting terms, and we 
are not committed to any uniform pattern 
for IDA financing. 

- IDA’s charter also allows considerable 
flexibility in determining the countries in 
which IDA will operate. There is a variety 
Of circumstances where we feel an IDA credit 
- May be justified. A necessary condition in 


lize its own resources and to gear its finan- 
cial policies to development. This standard, 
as I have said before, has been borrowed 
from the Bank and is being applied in IDA 
operations. But, IDA need not apply the 
same standards as the Bank with respect to 
foreign exchange. 


number of 


- charter clearly expected us to do so. 
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element of judgment. It is just 
sible to apply to all countries a single - 
stick of creditworthiness. Ratios 


2a 


on. 

There is yet another hienuend of flexibility 
in IDA’s charter of which we-shalli take ad- 
vantage; namely, the range of projects which 
IDA will consider. The charter authorizes 
us to go beyond the usual types of projects 
financed by the Bank, and the authors of the 
The 
recent EDA credit to assist in the financing 
of a municipal water supply makes a first 


In the administration of IDA funds, ques- 


tions = terms, eligibility, and project selec- | 


all raise problems, many of which we 
in the process of resolving. But 

have seen of the picture to be 
convinced that IDA’s major problem will be 
the meagerness of its present resources. 
There is in sight now a volume of promising 


show every indication of coming forward 


with very substantial requirements, demon- 
strating that once a country organizes itself 
for development it can rapidly build up a 
burden of debt which may limit, at least 
temporarily, its ability to borrow abroad on 
conventional terms. In these circumstances, 
even on a conservative estimate, IDA’s funds 
are likely to fall far short of the need. And 
considering this, it is none too early to ask 
ourselves what the future of IDA ought to be. 

More is at stake here, however, than just 
the future of IDA. Development is now ac- 
celerating on a broad front in the underde- 
veloped world, and this presents two import- 
ant problems to be tackled if we are to main- 
tain productive cooperation between lenders 
and borrowers. First, we must redouble our 


development. 
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efforts to insure that the aid offered really 
serves a priority development purpose; we 
must ‘use all the influence that we can com- 
mand, and extend all the help that we can, 
to insure that the underdeveloped countries 
themselves effectively utilize all their avail- 
able resources. Secondly, quite apart from 
whether the funds flow through IDA or some 
other channel, our common objectives re- 
quire that a greater proportion of the de- 
velopment capital provided should bear 
terms comparable to IDA’s. 

On the first of these points, let me say 
that, In my view, the ability of a borrower 
to use capital for sound development 3 
poses is no less important—and indeed it is 
more im t in the long rium—than the 
form in which a lender makes capital avail- 
able. This is why the Bank and IDA insist 
on every borrower presenting a well-con- 
ceived project which could fit into a sound 
development program. This, in fact, is the 
justification for our whole range of technical 
assistance services. 

Over the past 14 years the Bank has been 
steadily increasing its technical assistance 
activities. We have deliberately adopted a 
liberal definition of these services. In the 
budget for the current fiscal year we are pro- 
viding funds which will be applied to the 
financing of general survey missions; to the 
costs of our Economic Development Insti- | 
tute; to our general training programs; to 
the expenses of resident Bank representatives 
and of Bank staff members seconded to mem- 
ber governments in an advisory capacity of 
one kind or another; to the cost of sector 
surveys, such as a general transportation 
study in Colombia and a highway study in 
Peru; and, im special cases, to the cost of 
feasibility studies on individual projects. 
In addition, we have done considerable work 
as executing agent for the United Nations 
Special Pund on some large preinvestment 
studies. 

The Executive Directors have shared my 
view that one of the most important ac- 
tivities in which the Bank can engage is try- 
ing to help member governments through 
services of the kind I have mentioned to 

their advance along the road to 
Today, the need is greater 
than ever—in part because of the increase 
of the development effort in many countries, 
in part because of the emergence of many 
nations with governments still lacking ex- 
perience in the development field, and in. 
part because of the increase in the number 
of aid-giving agencies whose efforts can be 


coordinated most effectively only in the 


recipient country. There is at once a much 
greater recognition than ever before of the 


essential importance of development pro- 


graming and of sound project preparation; 
and at the same time there is an urgent need 
for competent people to help the underde- 
veloped countries to achieve these ends. 
Against this background, we have recently 
decided that the Bank should expand its as- 
sistance to member countries by forming a 
group of highly qualified development ad- 
visers who will be available to our member 
countries on request for extended periods 
of time. These advisers will be integrated 
into a Development Advisory Service ad- 
ministered by the Bank. They will perform 
such duties as chief or senior economist of a 
general survey mission; resident economic 
or financial adviser to a government; mem- 
ber of, or adviser to, a planning office; ad- 
ministrator, or adviser to the administrator, 
of a development program; or simply an ad- 
viser on current economic and financial prob- 


lems. We aim to recruit for this Service only 


These members of the Service, of course, 
will not go out equipped with model devel- 


poor, whose foreign exchange situation is 
Me so. such that they cannot borrow abroad at 
coc all on conventional terms. Because of their 
| a ion and arbitration which is regarded bleak balance of payments prospects, IDA is 
-... @f adequate by investors and governments prepared to assist these countries, when the 
 . -@iiike. q therefore intend to explore with government can show a definite will to mobi- 
ee Other s, and with our member lize domestic resources and to avoid infla- 
governments, whether something might not tionary policies. 
age 5 be done to promote the establishment of ma- A second, and large, group of countries 
7. ehinery of this kind. in which IDA is prepared to operate consists 
Bees of those whose burden of foreign debt serv- 
ae ice is so high that, while they can borrow 
[ae on conventional terms some of the external 
 —— capital which they require to carry out their 
priority programs, they cannot prudently 
Bis | borrow the whole of it. In these circum- 
q ft: pleted Its sixth Course Curing the pas ea stances you may find the World Bank making 
| and the Institute now has 118 alumni. Many loans and IDA extending credits at one and 
| ee of them have asked if, on leaving EDI, the the same time. This, in fact, has happened 
& kind of reading and reference material to with India, Chile, Sudan, and Colombia, for p : 
B which they were tmtroduced during their example. 
_. +. stay at the Institute could be made avail- These are very broad criteria. In practice, 
a ' gble to them, and to their colleagues, when the decision for or against an IDA credit or | 
a the decision on the right blend of IDA funds 
Ae amd conventional funds calls for a large 
hh service to exports, or of debt service to local 
Me budgetary receipts or gross national prod- 
i: uct—while indicative—cannot be used as 
Bi rigid criteria. Much depends on the par- 
Bs ticular cireumstances of the borrowing coun- 
it try, on the stage of development it has 
B reached, on the structure of its economy, on 
ROY the prospects for increased exports, and so 
Bie step in this direction. We are also actively 
Di considering a project to fimance the con- 
We cles are now paid in; in accordance with struction of an industrial estate and another 
Bi the terms of the articles. to finance a technical training program. We 
ae You will see from the report before you are considering these kinds. of projects in 
A beginning of IDA’s operations in No- cluding the appropriate specialized agencies 
t vember 1960 to the end of its first fiscal of 
“Fear, development credits totaling mii- 
i lion had been extended to four countries. 
mi , Since June 30, $36 million in additional 
tt IDA credits have been extended and two 
fs further countries have been added to the 
Bi its has a 50-year maturity and that there 
i are no interest or commitment charges. applications which, if approved, would ab- i 
funds initially subscribed for IDA’s first 
years of operations. India and Pakistan to- 
Rips." begins after a 10-year period of grace. This gether are already in a position where they 
th pattern, we think, effectively meets the or- could quickly absorb in worthwhile projects 
I; ganization’s objective of providing develop- an of IDA’s capital by themselves. : : 
ti ment capital on terms which do not bear Some members of IDA cannot, yet present 
fi heavily on the borrower’s balance of pay- concrete proposals for credits because they 
ments. However, IDA’s charter allows con- ore not yet able to present adequately pre- 
aa pared and justified projects. But others 
Te all cases is evidence that the borrowing | 
Ae government is making a real effort to mobi- 
iL those with the highest professional quali- 
ie fications.: We are under no illusions that 
pe. this will be an easy job, so we can expect 
i that at first the Development Advisory Serv- 
ij : ice will be very limited in numbers. 
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opment programs. The task of the develop- 
ment adviser is not to try to impose solu- 
tions but rather to illuminate the choices 
which governments must make if they are to 
proceed along the road to economic growth. 
The choices may be among the various eco- 
nomic sectors covered in a national program 
or among the various projects within a sec- 
tor. In any case, the development adviser’s 
job is to present choices in an orderly way, 
gathering cost data and identifying the bene- 
fits of projects so that the government can 
decide more confidently how fast to proceed 
and in what direction, given all the compet- 
ing claims on its financial resources. 

This is all a very practical exercise, not 
just for the underdeveloped countries but 
for the capital-exporting countries as well. 
In debates over development assistance there 
is too much emphasis, I think, on the quan- 


tity of the aid and too little emphasis on the 


quality of the effort. 

The questions, ‘“‘How much aid?” and “On 
what terms?” can only be answered dis- 
passionately if there exists the element of 
sound development programing and admin- 
istration. This is the lesson, I think, of our 
consortia meetings on India and Pakistan. 
In each case the background was the coun- 
try’s development program. Without these 
programs there would have been little basis 
for concerted action by the aid-giving agen- 
cies. Indeed, without a well-conceived de- 
velopment program as a basis, I do not see 
how the appropriate quantity of aid can ever 
be realistically determined for any country, 
whether with a consortium or without one. 
. Now I come to the second of the two im- 

portant problems that I earlier referred to; 
namely, the need for a greater proportion of 
development capital bearing terms compa- 
rable to those of IDA. This problem gives 
me—and indeed should give all of us— 
serious concern. 

If I have any criticism to make of the 
results of the India and Pakistan consortia 
meetings, it is that too much of the capital 
subscribed will be provided on terms which 
bear too heavily on the balance of payments 
of the recipients. I do not mean to dwell on 
these cases, but they illustrate what is true 
not just of these two countries but of a 
growing number of others as well: it is going 
to be harder and harder to keep development 
projects and programs moving ahead in an 
orderly fashion and at an orderly pace unless 
the aid mixture has a larger component of 
funds on a grant basis or on terms compa- 
rable with IDA’s. 

When the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation looked at the flow of offi- 
cial—not private—capital to the underde- 
veloped countries for the years 1956—59, it 
found that more than half went in the form 


of outright grants. This seems a very cred- 


itable record, and it was in its time. But 
there are signs that the ratio between con- 

ventional credit and what one might call 
unconventional credit is already changing— 
and, from my point of view, changing for 
the worse. 

During the period studied by OEEC, more 
than nine-tenths of the aid extended on 
other than “hard” terms came from the 
United States and France. Other countries, 
during this period and since, have become 
substantial lenders to the underdeveloped 
_ world, but they have not yet brought them- 
selves, to the extent that existing circum- 
stances require, to extend their aid other- 
wise than on conventional terms. 

Furthermore, when one looks at the out- 
standing “hard” debt of individual under- 
developed countries, one sees in most cases 
a rapid increase and, in too many cases, a 
persistent tendency for debt repayments to 
pile up in the early years. Taking some ex- 
amples from Latin America, there is one 
country where at the end of 1953 only 24 
percent of it was repayable in the next 5 
years while, at the end of 1959, 56 percent 
was repayable in the next 5 years. In an- 
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other, the ratio went up from 16 percent at 
the end of 1953 to 50 percent at the end of 
1960. There is a similar trend in Asia and 
elsewhere. In one case, the ratio went up 
from only 8 percent at the end of 1953 to 
33 percent at the end of 1959; in another, 
from 28 percent at the end of 1952 to 50 
percent at the end of 1960. 7 

To me these figures are warnings of pos- 


sible financial reefs ahead. I do not have 


to explain to this audience how the ma- 
chinery of economic development could be 
overloaded with foreign debt until it sput- 
tered to a halt amid half-built projects and 
mountains of discarded plans. I expect, in- 
deed, that there are some in this audience 
who can point to projects in their own coun- 
tries which are at this very time suspended 
in midair, so to speak, for this very reason. 
Maybe it is a half-finished highway or a 
hospital that has been built but not 
equipped. This kind of disruption kills 
peoples’ hope in orderly economic progress 
and, if it persists, can lead to serious disil- 
lusionment. 

Superficially, it would be nice if we could 
devise some reliable index of credit worthi- 
nesss which would tell us in every country 
and: with complete assurance when we were 
headed into financial trouble. But, as I 
have said, there is no such index. Of 
course, there is the possibility that when 
debts fall due, defaults will be forestalled 
by voluntary action on the part of creditors 
to extend the period of repayment. But 
this would only magnify the accumulation 
of interest payments, which by themselves 
have in many cases already attained a for- 
midable size. Surely our objectives demand 
that we minimize this kind of financial un- 
certainty and avoid the risk of disrupting 
the march of development through financial 
default. 

The safe and sane way to minimize these 
dangers is to maximize the amount of of- 
ficial capital which is supplied at very long 
terms with only a token interest burden. I 
sincerely hope that in the months ahead 
lending countries will make every effort to 
reverse the trends I have cited by increasing 
the share of capital that goes.to the under- 
developed countries on terms properly geared. 
to their requirements. 

It may be that some of our capital-ex- 
porting member countries interested in fur- 
ther development in the underdeveloped 
world may find it difficult to administer aid 


on nonconventional terms through bilateral 


p To them I would say that IDA’s 
charter allows us to accept supplementary 
contributions from them at any time. In- 
deed, more generally, I think it is none too 
early for member governments to turn their 
minds toward the possibility of handling a 
greater share of the common burden in this 
way. 

It has been a source of great encourage- 
ment to me to see the increasing practical 
interest in the development of the under- 
developed countries on the part of the na- 
tions of the Atlantic Community and Japan. 
This interest is being sustained in the face 
of urgent claims on the resources of these 
nations and in some cases in the face of eco- 
nomic and financial vicissitudes which call 


for a close examination by them of their over- — 


all commitments. But there are few com- 
mitments I can think of which should take 
precedence over a commitment to support 
the growing momentum of development in 
the underdeveloped world. Let us be espe- 
cially diligent, however, that the resources 
we look for in the name of development as- 
sistance are asked in support of programs 
and projects which will, in fact, produce 
the results which all of us are seeking. But 
once we have this assurance, and we are 


having it in increasing measure, then let 


us be steadfast in our support, and generous 
in our appraisal of the need. For how else 
can we preserve hope in the future except 


by trying, and keeping on trying to make 
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common cause with the peoples of the under- 

developed world, in helping them to rise 

from the depths of the poverty which for so 
long has been their lot. 

REMARKS BY EUGENE R. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, AT THE CLOSING 
JOINT SESSION OF THE BOARDS OF GOVERNORS 


May I, at the outset, express sincere 
thanks, both for myself and for my asso- 
ciates, for the many kind words which have 
been said about the work of the Bank and 
IDA during the discussions here this week. 
Your continued understanding of and sup- 
port for our varied activities in the broad 
field of development assistance are very 
heartening to us as we face the great tasks 
which lie ahead. 

Much as I appreciate the compliments you 
have paid, I appreciate even more the con- 
structive suggestions which so many of you 
have put forward for further improvement 
in the level of our performance. I will not, 
of course, attempt to comment upon those > 
suggestions at this time, but I know that I 
speak for the Executive Directors as well as 
for the management of the Bank and IDA 
when I assure you that they will all receive 
our careful consideration. 

Several Governors indicated disappoint- 
ment that the Bank’s rate of lending appears 
to be declining somewhat. I want to say 
to them that, in this situation as in so many 
others, figures tend to be misleading. It was 
essentihlly an accident of the calendar that 
the total volume of Bank loans for the past 
fiscal year was somewhat lower, rather than 
somewhat higher, than that of the year be- 
fore. Before the end of the fiscal year we 
had, in fact, completed negotiations on sev- 
eral loans, aggregating over 90 million, the 
final signature of which had to be delayed 
for technical reasons in the borrowing coun- 
tries which were entirely beyond our control. 
The important consideration, of course, is 
not the total volume of loans contracted 
within any given 12 months; it is the volume 
and the continuity of the flow of business 
through our institutions over a period of 
time. I am glad to be able to tell you, there- 
fore, that the Bank—quite apart from IDA— 
is now handling more business than ever be- 
fore in its history, and that I foresee no 
slackening of demand for Bank funds. 

In this connection, let me assure the sev- 
eral Governors who commented on the point 
that we are fully determined that IDA re- 
sources shall not be used as a substitute for 
Bank lending but shall rather serve their 
intended purpose of augmenting the total 
flow of development capital from both in- 
stitutions. 

Turning now to the IDA itself, I was greatly 
encouraged to note the general agreement 
among almost all Governors who spoke that 
the Association has an important contribu- 
tion to make and that its potentialities are 
not to be measured by the modest size of 
its initial resources. As I indicated in my 
annual address, the time is not far off when 
we must face up to the question of just 
what role we want IDA to play in the whole 
field of development assistance, and what are 
the nature and size of the funds which it 
will need to play that role. In my own 
view, IDA can be an instrument of immense 
value, and I hope and believe that in due 
course it will so evolve. 

In at least one respect, namely the scope 
of IDA financing, the discussion revealed 
some misunderstanding of the policies which | 
the Executive Directors have adopted, and I 
want to say a word about that. The IDA 
charter permits, as you know, the use of 
IDA’s resources for any project “of high 
development priority.” The Executive Di- — 
rectors and management are determined to 
make full use of the broad authority thus 
conferred upon us. In the economic sector, 
our financing will not be confined to so- 
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galled infrastructure projects—we have al- 


ready in view, for example, projects to finance 
an industrial development bank, an indus- 
trial estate, and irrigation and other agri- 
cultural projects. And we expect to be 
active in other sectors: in the field of water 
supply, for example, where the projects are 
often designed for both productive and pub- 
lic health purposes; in the challenging field 
of education and technical training; and in 
several other fields as well. But let me add 
one thought. The selection of the projects 
which IDA finances is the result of a process 
of consultation and mutual agreement; we 
can only finance projects when both we and 
the Government concerned are satisfied that 
a high development priority will be served. 
It is thus a mutual responsibility resting not 
only upon IDA but equally upon the recipient 
governments to use ingenuity and broad 


_ judgment in selecting for IDA financing those 


projects, whatever their nature, whose effec- 
tive contribution to development is likely 
to be greatest. 

And that brings me to an important 
point. Several Governors have urged that 
IDA be administered in accordance with the 
dictates of our hearts. If what is meant is 
that, in using IDA resources, we must con- 
stantly have in mind the ultimate objective 
of improving the standards of life of the 


peoples of the underdeveloped world, I am 


in full agreement. But if the meaning is 
that we should substitute our hearts for 
our heads in investing IDA resources, I could 
not disagree more completely. For the one 
lesson of experience that more than any 
other has been borne home to me over the 
years is that the surest way of defeating 
our ultimate development objective is to use 
carelessly or ineffectively the scarce re- 
sources which have been entrusted to us. 
To finance a project that is not technically 
or financially sound, or which has a low 
development priority, or which has not yet 
been worked out to the point where its suc- 
cessful execution is assured—-to do any of 
those things because we allow the urgency 
of the development need to becloud sound 
judgment—is, I suggest, to betray the re- 
sponsibility that is. ours. For let us never 
forget that money provided to the less de- 
veloped countries buys nothing lasting for 
the peoples of those countries except as it is 


effectively invested either in additional | 


physical facilities or, even more important, 
in. the improvement of human resources. 
That is why we have insisted, and will con- 
tinue to insist, on the same high standards 
of investment for projects financed with IDA 
funds as for those financed with Bank re- 
sources. 

- We recognize, of course, that no matter 
how successful we are in achieving high 
standards of investment, we will not ade- 
quately meet the needs and problems of our 
less developed members by project financ- 
ing alone. Indeed, looking back upon the 
record of the Bank, the striking feature to 
me is how steadily we have evolved from 
what was at first essentially just a project 
financing agency into the more rounded 
family of development institutions that we 
have by now become. To the tool provided 
by the Bank‘s financial resources, we have 
over the years added other instruments of 
development: technical assistance and train- 
ing programs; IDA and IFC; the mobiliza- — 
tion and coordination of finance from many 


sources; advisory services of an ever in- 


creasing variety. But though we have 
traveled far, we are quite aware of our in- 
adequacies in relation to the magnitude of 
the development task. We know that the 
road ahead is long and hard, but I am con- 
vinced that we are moving in the right di- 
rection. Given your help and support, we 
shall continue to press forward along that 
road. and we accept with high hope the 
challenge it presents. 


It remains for me only to say goodby to 
you all and to wish each of you a safe jour- 


ney home. 


‘At It Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I pointed out how Richard 
Goodwin, presidential White House as- 
sistant, was running a one-man State 
Department on Latin America and about 
his “chance meeting” lasting almost 3 
hours—with Guevera, Castro’s Commu- 
nist economic minister. It seems that 
Mr. Goodwin has not learned his lesson 
as yet and is now holding diplomatic 
hands with one Rodriguez, another out- 
standing Communist member of Castro’s 
revolution. 

The American people have a right to 
demand that the President put his house 
in order and one way to do that it to 
squelch these puerile undertakings by 
Mr. Goodwin and let Secretary of State 
Rusk be in fact the Secretary of State. 

The article by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott in the September 25 issue of the 
Long Island Daily Press elaborates on 
the subject: 

GOODWIN AGAIN ON THE PAN 
(By Robert S. Allen and: Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON —Richard Goodwin, 29-year- 
old White House expert on Latin America, 
is still operating like a one-man State De- 
partment. 


He is carrying on his own secret negotia- 
tions with Communist leaders in Cuba de- 
spite howls of protest from the State De- 
partment. 

Goodwin, who held a chance meeting with 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara, Castro's Communist 
economic czar, in Argentina last month, had 
an unannounced rendezvous with Carlos Ra- 
fael Rodriquez, editor of the Communist 
newspaper Hoy. 

Neither Goodwin nor Rodriguez are talk- 
ing about their mysterious meeting although 
it has already produced some very explosive 
results. 

For instance, Rodriguez, on returning to 


Havana, narrowly escaped assassination by a 


group of assailants that shot up his car 
while he was traveling along the Via Blanca. 

The Castro government blames the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency for the attempt on 
Rodriguez's life. However, reliable US. in- 
telligenmce sources claim that the assailants 
were anti-Castro underground fighters. 

Word of the Goodwin-Rodriguez meeting 
has caused a group of responsible Senators 
to consider the recall of Goodwin for a sec- 
ond round on his one-man foreign policy 
operations. 

A Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
headed by Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, already has questioned Goodwin 
about his meeting last month with Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, Castro’s Communist eco- 
nomic czar, at the recent Inter-American 
Economic Conference at Punta del Este, 


Uruguay. 

During the private Morse inquiry, Good- 
win passed off his conference with Guevara 
as a chance meeting when both men met 
at a diplomatic reception. 


October 3 


However, Goodwin’s followup meeting 
with Rodriguez, along with new evidence that 


the conference with Che was anything buta . 


chance get-together is causing the Senators 
to take another look at Goodwin's activities. 

One Senator’s inquiry at the White House 
brought back word from President Kennedy 
that Assistant Secretary Robert Woodward 


' is the responsible officer on Latin American 
affairs. 


Meanwhile, at the State Department an 
aid to Woodward reports that “the situation 
is intolerable. Something is going to have 
to give pretty soon.” He reports that Good- 
win continues to take on problems of Latins 
who bypass the State Department and come 


. directly to him. 


Note: Rodriguez, a Havana University pro- 
fessor, is the senior official of the Integrated 
Revolutionary Organization (the nucleus of 
Cuba's new, single party) in addition to 
being editor of Hoy. 


St. Louis Glebe-Democrat Asks “Aid to 
Children—Not Parents” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


_ OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in its September 27 issue, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat contains an edi- 
torial supporting a bill which I have in- 
troduced to combat the abuse of the 
aid-to-dependent-children program for 
assisting illegitimate children. This is 
a serious problem and I appreciate the 
Globe-Democrat’s concern and support 
for my proposal. In essence it is to give 
an option to the State to weigh the value 
of a moral_home atmosphere and the 
value of keeping a child with its natural 
mother, where these conflict. I should 
like to place the editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on this question 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Alp TO CHILDREN—NOT PARENTS 

Congressman THomas B. Curtis has made 
an attempt at solving one of the most dif- 
ficult problems that face social workers, or 
society. 

That is, how to help children born out of 
wedlock, without encouraging the mother 
to bear more illegitimate offspring. 

Critics of the aid to dependent children 
program often say that it encourages loose 
women to bring children into the world with- 
out a husband, simply to collect ADC bene- 
fits. But doing away with the benefits, oth- 
ers point out, punishes the child more than 
the parent. 

Congressman Curtis has introduced a bill 
which would permit the States to deal more 
effectively with this problem. It would en- 
able them to take a child away from the 
mother, if the home environment is immoral 
or amoral. 

The child could be placed in a foster home, 
or public institution, and ADC payments 
would go to the foster home or institution— 
instead of the guilty parent. 

Curtis said: 


“Aid to dependent children is to help the 


children, not the parents. Whenever pos- 
sible, a child’should be kept with the parent. 
The guiding star should be healthy, moral 
home environment for the child. 
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“But there is disagreement in what con- 
stitutes healthy, moral home environment. 
I believe a second illegitimate birth by a 
mother is persuasive evidence that a home, 
run by that mother, constitutes an immoral 
atmosphere. 

“It does not mean, and should in no sense 
mean, that aid to the illegitimate children 
should be cut off. It simply means that the 
payments for the children should no longer 
be made to the mother, but should be made 
to an appointed curator, and paid over to the 
person or institution which provides the 
child, or children, with the neahy and 
moral home atmosphere. 

As of late 1958, there were 745, 000 Amer- 


- fean families receiving aid to dependent. chil- 


dren. Of that number, almost 150,000, or 
about 1 out of 6, were cases where the father 
and mother of the children were not wed. 
Mr. Curtis’ bill is one way to end this 
abuse of the ADC program. | 


Public Works Appropriation Bill 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to express to the members of the con- 
ference committee on the public works 


appropriation bill the appreciation of 


the people of western Kansas for their 
consideration of flood control and recla- 
mation projects in our State. 


In a semiarid area, such as western — 


Kansas, we are plagued by either too 
much water for a brief time, or too little 
moisture over long periods of time. That 
is why we are so vitally interested in 
projects which are designed to conserve 
our water resources and make them 
available for progress and growth. 

I know I express the sentiments of all 
of our people when I say that I deeply 
regret that the conferees did not see fit 
to retain in the bill a $400,000 appropria- 
tion to begin construction on the.Glenn 
Elder reclamation project. I know the 
money could have been put to wise use 
to get this urgently needed project un- 
derway. The conferees recognized the 
importance of the project by including 
in the conference report $199,000 to carry 
forward the preconstruction planning 
studies. It is my understanding that 
plans for the dam and reservoir are com- 
plete, and I am confident the committee 
will give favorable consideration to con- 


struction money in the next budget. 


The people of western Kansas are like- 
wise grateful to the committee for in- 
cluding $215,000 in planning money for 
the Kanopolis unit, and $58,500 for the 
Wilson unit. 

These two units, when built, will pro- 
vide irrigation for about 41,500 acres 
from reservoirs built and now being oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers. There 
is a dependable water supply. The only 
remaining tasks are to provide the irri- 
gation canals, laterals and drains. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the 
conferees for their consideration in mak- 
ing $3,305,000 available for carrying on 
construction work on the Almena unit 


in Norton and: Phillips counties. This 
project is going to be a valuable asset to 
Kansas when completed, providing as it 


- will irrigation for more than 5,000 acres, 


flood controls, recreational facilities and 
a dependable water supply for the city 
of Norton. 

The $1,493,000 appropriated for the 
Cedar Bluff unit will carry this project 
well toward completion, expected in 1965. 

The civil functions section of the Bill 
included $3,200,000 for Wilson Dam and 
Reservoir on the Saline River in Russell 
County. This is the second appropria- 
tion for construction and indicates the 
committee is determined that the proj- 
ect shall be carried on.to completion in 
an orderly manner. 

There are three other relatively small 
yet very important flood control projects 
now under investigation by the Corps of 
Engineers, and when they are submitted 
I am sure the House Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee will give them 
its usual careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

The proposed projects are on the Ar- 
kansas River at Dodge City and Great 
Bend and on the Cow Creek downstream 
from Lyons, with particular reference to 
a drainage problem near Sterling. 


Panama Canal Treaties: Total Revision 


Demanded in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few years, I have made many ad- 
dresses, in and out of the Congress, and 
issued numerous press releases on the 
subject of the Caribbean danger zone, in 
which the Panama Canal is a key target. 

As the result of long study of the sub- 
ject, it has been possible to predict events 
long before they occurred and to give 
timely warning to the Congress and other 
proper authorities. Although my worst 
fears have been more than justified, any 
satisfaction that may be derived from 
having been accurate in prediction is a 
sterile one. 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize that 
the end of the deteriorating situation in 
the Caribbean is not yet in sight. In 
Cuba, there is a Soviet satellite and re- 
cently on the opposite side of that 


strategic sea it has found a counterpart. 


in British Guiana, forming part of the 
Red link now being forged in the Carib- 
bean. 

The latest news from the isthmus is 
that the Republic of Panama is making 
ready to demand a total revision of the 
Panama Canal treaty structure, which I 
have long foreseen, and have repeatedly 
endeavored to meet with a valid program 
to safeguard our vital interests . 

' In order that the Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the Nation at large, may be 
fully informed, I quote a recent feature 
story in an influential Isthmian news- 
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paper and my own press release of Sep- . 
en 7, 1961, which follow: : 

CANAL ZONE ANNUITY—PANAMANIAN FLAG 
In ZONE COULD ALSO Be TREATY BD | 


Panama will seek a massive increase in the 
annuity the United States pays for the use 
of the Canal Zone when President Roberto F. 
Chiari’s administration makes its bid for 
“total revision” of the United States-Panama 
treaties governing the Panama Canal, in- 
formed sources believed today. 

Leading Panamanian officials have fre 
quently said the present $1,930,000 annuity | 
is unrealistically low for a reliable, commer- 
cial enterprise in an age when the United | 
States is expending billions around the globe 
on projects which are nebulous by com=- 


parison. 

President Chiari is expected to catalogue 
Panama’s claims in his State of the Nation 
address at the October 1 opening of the new | 
session of the National Assembly. At his 
press conference yesterday he confined him- 
self to saying that he would seek an in- 
crease in the “direct benefits” Panama's 
economy derives from the canal. : 
' Second Vice President Jose D. Bazan has 
given some indication on administration 
thinking regarding the $1,930,000 Canal Zone 
annuity when he compared it to the $8 mil- 
lion plus which the United States pays Libya 
for the use of a single airfield—Wheelus. 

Some officials have indicated informally 
that $10 million might be regarded as an 
acceptable Canal Zone annuity for the time 
being, but there is general unwillingness to 
give any advance on Panama’s bid be- . 
fore the hard bargaining begins. 

During his victorious Presidential cam- 
paign Chiari also declared himself in favor 
of the Panamanian flag flying beside the 


- Stars and Stripes wherever the U.S.-flag is 


flown officially on the Canal Zone. It is 
therefore regarded as probably that this will 
be among Panama’s claims. 

But yesterday the President limited him- 


_ self to saying: “We must reach a position in 


which we have no more claims to make. For 
this, total revision (of existing treaties) is 
necessary.” 

It is understood that while Panama has 
not yet formally communicated its call for 
treaty revision to Washington, U.S. officials 
have been told that such a call is coming 
up. 
Presumably an official request for recog- 
ition of the treaties would follow Chiari’s 


gptate on the nation address. 


The most recent treaty governing United 
States-Panama relations was the Remon- 
Eisenhower treaty, signed in 1955. A prin- 
cipal provision of this treaty was the in- 
crease of the onnuity by $1,500,000 from 
$430,000. 

The original United States-Panama treaty 


‘is dated 1903, shortly after Panama won its | 


independence from Colombia. Revisions 
were incorporated in the 1936 treaty, nego- 
tiated during the administration of Presi- 
dent Harmodio Arias. 

Independent estimates have put the 
Panama Canal’s total direct and indirect an- 
nual contribution to the economy of Pan- 
ama at about $60 million, or a sum roughly 
equivalent to the country’s national budget. 

However, this total includes many items 
which could not be expected to be included 
in Chiari’s list of “direct benefits.” 

The President charted Panama’s economic 
dependence on the canal yesterday by trac- 
ing the fluctuation in the average per cap- 
ita income in Panama. 

This figure stood at $380 in 1945, when . 
the US. Military Establishment in the Ca- 
mal Zone remained close to its wartime 
peak. 

Came 1951 and the rundown of the Canal 
Zone military to peacetime normalcy, the 
average annual per capita income in the 
republic had fallen to $317. 
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“Et-was only in 1959, after 
Panama’s peacetime 


come edged back up to’ the $880 of 1945. 

Chiari revealed that his administration 
has set. itself the target of boosting this fig- 
ure by $10 yearly from here on out. 

Means to achieve this aim include: 

Wider distribution of the national in- 
come. Chiari has frequently said that 
Panama’s rich should do more to share the 
Mation’s bounty. with the poor. 

af Gevelopment program encouraging pri- 
vate. initiative, rather than by supplanting 
it.zith the government’s own efforts. 
Mhe-construction of 10,000 housing units 
by the.government. over a period of 5 years— 
a total investment of $34,250,000. | 

The building of a number of new hospi- 
tals and health centers throughout the 
country, including a regional hospital .at 
Aguadulce, a new psychiatric hospital and 
a colony for the. mentally ill at. Los Santos 
and the tof Santo Tomas 
Hospital.at..a total cost of.$16,718,000. 

Geompletion of the Inter-American High- 
way and the construction of 12 feeder roads 
(the third phase of the .government’'s road 
Plan). at.a total cost of $76,120,000. 

Electric power for interior communities 
and rural-areas of Panama. and Colon ata 
total :cost of $24,985,000. 

Industrial, survey, promotion and financ- 
ing to.the tune of.$4 million. 


The construction of.a number of hotels 


and beach resorts as tourist attractions. 


~An increase in .agricultural production 


through rural credit organizations with em- 
phasis on the cultivation of rice,.corn, grain, 
coffee; .and cattle raising. Total cost, 


President Chiari .also revealed that: 
1. The would 


2. ‘up .to the .end of .August 
was $9.9 million, but the administration was 


“Health and Social Welfare Dr. Sergio Gon- 
galez Ruiz Aas «signified his intention of 
returning to his medical practice upon his 
return in 6 weeks from a social security 
@onference in Turkey. 

4. The determination of his government 


“The ~pro-Comnmunist -election victory tn 
British Guiana on August 21, followed by 
vicious attacks on the United States tn the 
UN. on August 24 by Fidel Castro’s Cuban 
delegate about our Guantanamo Naval ‘Base 
- end by the Soviet delegate about our military 
bases in Puerto Rico, have again focused 
‘world attention on the Caribbean danger 
zone immediately to the south, despite high 
tensions over Berlin. 

‘With Cuba already a Soviet satellite and 
British Guiana as:a new one, both flanks of 
the Atlantic approaches of the Panama Canal 
are covered by Communist beachheads, ad- 
Vantageously located for the next steps in 
the long-range plan for Caribbean conquest 
through the processes of infiltration and sub- 
version. 

"The key targets.in this plan.are the strate- 
gic, historic isthmian canal route areas; 


ZIn.Panama, our legal position, weakened 
on September 17, 1960, by an ignominious 
surrender to radical elements to fly the flag 
of Panama over the Canal Zone territory, is 
under continuous attack*by the same forces, 
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at times: 


fact has also made the humane government 
of that.country a prime object for subversive 
attack. Thus, the ring around the Caribbean 
is being rapidly 7orged to make that sea a 
Red lake. 

‘The program that would adequately meet 
the Caribbean crisis is: 

1. Making definite and reaffirming the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine as applying 
to intervention in the Western Hemisphere 


by. subversive forces known.as the interna- | 


tional Communist conspiracy. 

2. Making définite and reaffirming poli- 
cies for exclusive sovereign jurisdiction over 
the Panama Canal. 

8. Porming an adequate Caribbean Patrol 
Force on permanent basis. 

4. Upholding exclusive U.S. control: over 
the Guantanamo Naval Base and retaining 
the. Connally amendment unimpaired. 

The time for action by the Congress and 
the President in these policy matters has 
come. If not taken before adjournment the 
same ‘influences that led to striking the US. 
flag in the Canal Zone will again have un- 
restricted freedom and can be counted upon 
to bring another ignominious surrender. If 
the United States flag is struck at Guan- 
tanamo our country will lose the Panama 
Canal. | 

I urge all Americans and patriotic organi- 
zations to write or wire their views on these 
questions immediately to their Senators and 
Representatives, the Secretary of State, and 
the President, and, after of the 
Congress, to follow through with personal 
and group interviews. 


Duplicity in the Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. .DEROUNIAN 


JUIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September :27, 1961 

“Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
was Shocked by the deletion of the pro- 
vision..of the Peace Corps legislation 
which materially affects the composition 
of fhe groups:sent to the Arab and other 
countries, action which is a further indi- 


- cation of the duplicity practiced by the 


Democratic Party and on September 21 
wired President Kennedy concerning 


this, as follows: 
Serremperr 21, 1961. 


IZ am «shocked ‘by the action of the House 
of Representatives deleting from the Peace 
Corps degislation the provision that “the 
Peace Corps shall not perform services in 
any foreign country in which, ‘by reason of 
law or Official policy, amy member of the 
Peace Corps will ‘be discriminated against 
because of his race, creed, or color.” ‘The 
deletion of this provision materially af- 
fect.the composition of those groups sent to 
the Arab and other countries. You have 
repeatedly stated, before you were President 
and thereafter, that you are against any ‘ac- 
tion of discrimination because of race, creéd, 
or color. Do-*you intend to approve this 
legislation? 


| STEVEN .B. DEROUNIAN, 
_Member of Congress. 
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‘How You Can Help the Communists 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. ‘MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS EK. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I just obtained:a ‘copy of the excellent 
document “The Communist Party Line” 
prepared for the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. In this publication Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, one of fhe most re- 
spected of Americans, concluded his 
statement on the Communist :menace in 
these terms: 

Unfortunately, there are those who make 
the very mistake the Communists are so 
careful to avoid. These individuals concen- 
trate on the negative rather than on the 
positive. They are merely against commu- 
nism without being for any positive measures 
to eliminate the social, political, and eco- 
nomic frictions which the Communists are 
so adroit:at . ‘These persons would 
do well to recall a’ recent lesson from history. 
Both Hitler and Mussolini:were against com- 
munism. However, it was. by what they stood 
for, not against, that history has judged 
them. 


In this commection I insert herewith 


an excellent editorial of September 23, 
1961, by Mr. Jones Osborn, ‘editor ‘and 


publisher of the Yuma Daily Sun: 


How You Can HEtP THE COMMUNISTS 

“There is probably no significant section 
of the American public—regardless of age, 
race, social standing, occupation, or political 
orientation—whose ‘tnterests have not co- 


‘This plain statement of fact comes from 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. iItis part of his warn- 
ing that no section of the American public 
should ever be branded communistic merely 
because their interests happen to be the 
same as some Communist interest at that 
particular moment. 

Mr. Hoover points .out that it is, in fact, 
an -established tactic of the Communist 
Party to adopt immediate demands “which 
often coincide with the desires of many 
loyal, respectable citizens.”’ 

The FBI Chief says that “the danger of 
indiscriminately alleging that someone is a 
Communist ‘merely because his ‘views hap- 
pen to the official (Communist) 
party line is obvious.” 

On this small point, we have to differ in 
a degree with the FBI Chief. The 
danger of which he speaks should be ob- 
vious, yes. But judging from the reckless 
manner in which too many Americans have 
tried to pin the Communist labél on other 
Americans (especially those who disagree 
with them), we would say the danger iis not 
nearly obvious enough. Either that, or the 


‘Mame callers deliberately stoop to name- 


calling and risk the obvious danger. 

What is this danger of which Mr. Hoover 
warns? 

.He .says, “The confusion which is thereby 
created helps the Communists by diffusing 
the forces of their opponents.” In other 
words, reckless name calling confuses ‘the 
public, which comes to ‘wonder who the en- 
emy really is. ‘Thus the ‘victims of name 
calling lose their effectiveness as leaders and 
loyal, respectable citizens are thereby di- 


| Eee requiring strong handling by the 
| Government:-of that Republic. In Nicaragua, | 
| 
| 
| 
5 
confident. of reducing it to $2.5 or $3 .mil- 
PF lion by the end.of the year. incided, on ‘occasion, with one or more of 
8. There would be no cabinet changes for | 
| 
OF NEW YORE | 
| | 
| | 
| 
) to take over the printing of the lottery 
tickets. | 
| CaRIpseaN DaNnceR Zowe: PrRoGRaAM For Its 
SECURITY | 
- (By Congressman Danze. J. xoop, | 
of Pennsylvania) | 
| | 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: | 
j : 
| ‘ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| and Nicaragua. | 
| vided and weakened. | 
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to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix . 
.of the REcorD: 


Mr. Hoover’s warning against reckless 


name calling is expressed in a document en- 
titled ‘“‘The Communist Party Line.” It was 
prepared by him at the request of the US. 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. In 
making the document public, Committee 
Chairman James O. EASTLAND termed it “the 
wisest and most penetrating treatment of 
the party line that I have ever read.” 

Mr. Hoover offers another warning, of par- 
ticular interest in these troubled times. He 
warns that being merely against communism 
without being for any positive measures to 
improve conditions which the Communists 
attack is not enough. He said we would do 
well to recall a recent lesson from history. 
“Both Hitler and Mussolini were against 
communism,” he reminds us. “However, it 
was by what they stood for, not against, 
that history has judged them.” 

Mr. Hoover’s warning is welcome, in times 
when anticommunism shows signs of be- 
coming a professional way of life in itself. 
Anticommuinsm alone, as the FBI Chief 
warns, is just not enough to build a better 
America. In the meantime, if you want to 


help the Communists, try reckless name 


calling. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 


of Representatives. This measure is 


now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight_to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 


studying continuously, systematically, 


and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

_ Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
- Dear Mr. FPLoop: I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a group that marched in the Ameri- 
can Legidn’s national parade here September 
11. Thirteen captive nations were repre- 
sented in the parade by their national colors. 
It was an impressive sight, although it did 
not receive the publicity in Denver’s ge 
newspapers that such an event ought to 
evoke. 


This display of the national flags of the | 


captive nations can be of great moral support 
to those victimized by Communist Russia. I 
can only hope that if House Resolution 211 
is passed, that you will consider the display 
of these flags worth recommending through 
your Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

I am enclosing herewith the publicity 
given this event in the Denver Catholic Reg- 


‘ ister of September 7, 1961. 


Sincerely, 
Bos RAMSEY. 
LEGION PARADE To FLY CAPTIVE NATIONS’ 
FLAGS 


The national flags of 13 captive nations of 
Soviet Russia will be represented in the 
parade of the American Legion in Denver on 
Monday, September 11. 

The flags, to be carried by airmen from 
Lowry Air Force Base, will be one of the 
groups comprising the marching units of 


Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham Post 1, Denver.. 


The captive nations that will be repre- 
sented in the parade are Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Cossackia, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Georgia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, and the Ukraine. 

The idea for having these captive nations 
represented in the Legion’s parade originated 
with Bob Ramsey, a member of the editorial 
staff of the Denver Catholic Register. 

A member of Denver’s Legion Post 1, Mr. 
Ramsey suggested the idea to James P. 
Eakins, head of the post’s Americanism com- 
mittee, after corresponding with Lev E. Do- 
briansky, the originator of bossa captive na- 
tions resolution. 

This resolution was made a law of the 
land in 1959: Since then Captive Nations 
Week has been observed throughout the 
United States every year in July. 


FLAGS WILL HONOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 
(By Bob Ramsey) 

Toward the end of an estimated 10-hour 
American Legion parade in Denver Septem- 
ber 11 will come a banner flanked by two US. 
flags. That banner will proclaim: “The 
American Legion Salutes the Captive Na- 
tions,” and behind it will follow 13 national 
flags of nations now under the despotic con- 
trol of Soviet Russia. 

It is the hope of the American Legion, as 
it is of the free world, that all captive peoples 
regain their liberty, which is brutally sup- 
pressed under the heel of communism. The 
exhibition of these 13 flags will be a public 
expression of that hope. 

We can see the significance in this act by 
recalling the dignity reserved for our own 
national emblem—the Stars and Stripes. It 
has a long and glorious history. It has sym- 
bolized our ideals, inspired our poets, and 
covered our dead. 


And soit is with the captive nations. Each . 


has its traditions, cultures, and national em- 
blems. Separate as they are from those of 
Soviet Russia, it is, nevertheless, the ham- 


mer and sickle that supposes to represent 


these peoples. 
Nowhere is this more evident that in the 
non-Russian nations within the borders of 
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the Soviet Union. Many, if not most, maps 
fail to show the national boundaries of such 
independent nations as Cossackia, Byelorus- 

sia, and Ukraine. 

Russia has tried to create the illusion that 
she represents these and other independent 
republics in the Soviet Union. But she does 
so in vain. Despite long years of occupation 
and terror, despite plunders'‘and persecu- 
tions these nations continue to retain the un- 
conquerable determination to live in freedom 
and peace. 3 

Any show of nationalism by captive coun- 
tries, however, especially the public display 
of their national flag, is ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Their only hope is that we of the 
free world will not forget them or the goals 
they seek to attain. 

Let these flags of captive peoples then fly 
in the land of the free until they can be 
flown without fear in the countries they 
represent. 

The American Legion salutes the captive 
nations and urges support and recognition 
of their people. It is our hope that all US. 

zations, big and ,.will join in this 
recognition of the captive nations in some 
way, if not by displaying their national flags 
in public ceremonies. 

Let Khrushchev and his cohorts learn that 
even though they can plunder nations, they | 
cannot and will not conquer the souls of 
their slaves or the symbols they use to ad- 
vance the will to be free. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 

Dear Sir: I have recently read about a bill 
which you have proposed—House Resolution 
211. I wish to commend you for it—it should 
provide the captive nations with a new hope; 
even those people in East Germany I would 
include in this category. I shall write my 
Congressman, HaRoLD JOHNSON, and urge 
him to support it. I am shocked by many 
of our leaders who do not speak out strongly 
against the Russian domination of these 
people; this talk of “colonialism” by the 
Russians is ridiculous, when they are prac- 
ticing a more ghastly brand of colonialism 
than the world has ever seen. 

Keep up the good work—you truly repre- 
sent the American people with such thinking 
as this. Help keep us strong by not cater- - 
ing to this type of reasoning. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THomas G. Ross. 


7 SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 
CONGRESSMAN DANIEL FLoop: I am in favor 
of your Committee on Captive Nations which 
you to trying to form. Our country is in 
dire need of such a committee since nothing 
is visably being done to help captive na- 
tions. Best of luck and most of all keep 

fighting. 
Yours truly, 
Guany DRUMHELLER. 


[From the Ukranian sc Sept. 23, 1961] 

WAsHINGTON, D.C.—U.S. Senator PrescotTr 
Bush said recently “that America’s determi- 
nation’ to live up to its commitments on 
Berlin must be made crystal clear to the 
bosses in the Kremlin.” 

Senator BusnH, in a discussion with Lucicn 
Daum of Hartford, chairman of the Con- | 
necticut. observance of Captive Nations 
Week, pointed out that the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the United States has expressed 
doubt about the willingness of this coun- 
try to fight for Berlin. 

“This is dan thinking by the leaders 
of the Soviet Union, as it might lead to a 
miscalculation which could bring on a dis- 
astrous conflict,” said the Connecticut Sen- 
ator, a member of the Senate Armed Services | 
Committee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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United States should point up more ag- 
gressively the fact that Communist imperial- 
ism has created a new kind of colonalism. 


is not an empty gesture. Rather, it is a 
time for us to rededicate oursleves to the 
universal principles upon which our own 
beloved land was founded.” 

Mr. Daum pointed out that all Americans 
ought to remember that “Russia is guilty of 
genocide, committed against the population 
of the Baltic States, the Poles, the Ukrain- 


July 20-23, 1961, follows: 

“Senator Buss. Mr. Daum, from your con- 
tact here in Connecticut and abroad—do you 
think that the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know about this Captive Nations Week 
observance that we are having in the United 
States? And if so, do you feel that it is 
effective in keeping hope alive in their breasts 
that one day they may regain their freedom? 

“Mr. Daum. Yes, Senator, I am quite sure— 
. they have the opportunity to listen to Radio 
Free Europe, letters from here, visitors from 
Poland. You may count on it that the cap- 
tive nations are looking up to us if we are 
willing to act accordingly to what we are 
preaching. 

“Senator Busn. Well, Mr. Daum, do you 
feel that the United States should be more 
aggressive in fighting this issue of colonial- 
ism? Remember last fall the U.N. by a vote 
of 86-0 adopted a resolution condemning 
colonialism, and the Soviet Union is using 
this resolution in its own campaign against 
the West in the cold war. Since the Soviets 
supported the resolution, do you believe that 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
should aggressively point out that the Com- 
‘munist empire has enslaved once-free na- 
tions in Europe, and made them, in effect, 
colonies of the Communist empire? — 

“Mr. Daum. Certainly, Senator BusH, be- 
cause we should bring to the attention of 
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realize that they cannot trust the captive 
nations, or their armies. : 
“Senator BusH. You think that future up- 


Creating a Patsy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


_ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that President Kennedy’s education 
at the famous Fabian Socialist London 
School of Economics has served him well 


when he tries to tell the American peo- 


ple that costs of production can be 
raised without increasing the cost of the 
product. 

This fancy theory is discussed in the 
following article by Donald I. Rogers 
which appeared in the September 26 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune: 

CREATING A PATSY 
(By Donald. Rogers) 
_ President Kennedy, pting the word of 
his economic advisers, assumed that the steel 


companies could make a “good profit” with- 
out an increase in prices in spite of the fact 


that the companies are being obliged to 


grant wage increases under terms of the con- 
tract signed at the close of the devastating 
strike. 

He has now learned, however, that major 
steel producers refuse to pledge to hold the 
price line in the face of rises in operating 
costs. Ten of the leading steel companies 
have told him that they cannot be party to 
an agreement with the White House to fore- 
go price rises if they are necessary. 

- It was a hard lesson for Mr. Kennedy to 
learn, though he has certainly handled his 
public relations well in making it appear 
that the bad of inflation is a 
product of the wicked steel companies and 
not, of course, of the union which demanded 
the wage increases or of the Government 
which does nothing to limit inflationary poli- 


cles and programs that are politically 


the whole world that the Russians are just popular 


making doubletalk. The Eastern European 
nations have, through the centuries, been 
natural barriers and it would protect Europe 
- from invasion from Asia, like the Tartars, 
Mongols, Turks, etc.; but at the same time 
if we mean business, we can only call for 
uprising behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains if we are certainly prepared and want 
to support them all the way through mili- 
tarily and economically. Otherwise, we can’t 
call for any uprising and we also cannot 


afford any mistakes as in Hungary and Cuba. 


A right decision of firmness on Berlin should 
be extended with a military and economic 
pian for the liberation of the captive na- 
tions. Let us not forget that the Russians 


In a-letter sent to the country’s 12 leading 


‘steel manufacturers on September 6, the 


President declared a steel price rise would 
threaten economic stability and said his ad- 
visers believed expanding production would 
maintain a healthy profit level without in- 


learned, were dealing with industry averages, 
and “good profit” is a term that is, at best, 
mighty vague. 

While the industry as a whole has profit- 
able operations, the second largest company 
in the country hasn’t made enough profit to 


cover its regular dividend for the last 6 and widely expressed for the laté and 
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months—even without the new wage in- 
crease. One major company—one of the 
recipients of the President’s letter—has been 
operating in the red. Deep red. Another 
company, still profitable, has experienced 
steadily declining profits since 1955. | 
The view from the White House is a littl 


different than the prospect from the front 


office window of a private corporation strug- 
gling in the competitive world. In a dog-eat- 
dog industry, there’s no chance to back up 
and correct mistakes. You-either survive or 
you don’t. It’s one thing to regard the in- 
dustry as a whole, as the President of the 
United States sees it, but quite another to 
regard an individual corporation in that in- 
dustry, as the president of a private company 
sees it. As a whole, the steel industry ranks 
32d among 41 major manufacturing indus- 
tries in profit realized on investment. In 
other words, only eight industries make less 
profit on investment and 31 industries make 
more profit on investment. — 

Some companies are in the red; some are 
breaking even; some are doing reasonably 
well, though hardly well enough to cause 
much excitement among investors in Wall 
Street. No company pays its dividends, re- 
places wornout equipment or expands by 
using industrywide averages. Each company 
must earn its own dollars, and some of them 
are not now doing that. 

The administration advisers should have 
known—as the President has now learned— 
that an industry average of profits has no 
more relevance than the average height of 
our population when it boils down to an in- 
dividual company’s pricing decisions. Price 
policies in any company are not dreamed 
up; they are scientifically achieved. 

What disturbs me most, however, is the 
spectacle of the President of the leading 
capitalistic nation in the world, speaking as 
though profits were unimportant to the Na- 
tion. Profits are most important. A Presi- 
dent with any awareness of economics should 
know that; so, most assuredly, should his 
economic advisers. ' 

First, an unprofitable company cannot pro- 
vide its share of economic e2 to pro- 
duce more jobs—a matter which, if I recall, 
the President does deem important. Sec- 
ond, many individuals and institutions have 
no other income than profits. Of further 
importance is the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s own income depends to a large degree 
on the profitability of industry—for that’s 
where the bulk of the tax collections origi- 
nate. 

I cannot believe that the President and his 
economic advisers do not know these verities. 
Thus I must conclude that all of this folderol 
was designed to help the President and the 
administraiton reap some political advan- 
tage. That advantage is clear. 

Now the inflation which is bound to result 
from the Government’s own cheap money 
policies, labor policies and spending pro- 
grams, can be blamed on industry, that con- 
venient whipping boy of every politician 
whose limitations preclude statesmanship. 
‘The steel industry has been picked for the 
patsy—the fall guy. 


Hon. Paul Brown 
SPEECH 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the high respect that has been so ably 
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}~ .  4ssue of our lifetime, which is this: Are we risings, such as the Hungarian uprising of | 
oe going to live in a world of law and justice 1956 and other uprisings in Poland and East | 
| dor men on earth, or are we not? Are we Germany that we recall so well—do you think | 
that the West need to encourage these up- 
aa by other men? This is the big issue risings behind the Iron Curtain—do you [i 
ae | think they need support from us? | 
: “Mr. Daum. No, they don’t need any sup- | 
i ie Lat port, any call to throw off communism; but | 
ae one thing we have to make sure—that we | 
Bae. will support them completely—even with our 
Armed Forces if necessary.” | ‘ 
-. Dear ConcressMaN: This is to express my | 
| “At a time when Western colonialism is support of a Special House Committee on 
diminishing rapidly,” Senator said, Captive Nations—-House Resolution 211. | 
“the captive nations of Eastern Europe are MAMIE MAHONEY. | 
the victims of a colonialism more brutaland . : be: 4 
| ae more far-reaching than the world has ever ence | 
| known. Soviet colonialism extends to Po- | 
| land, Lithuania, to Ukraine, East Germany, | 
to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Latvia, and Ru- | 
mania and Albania. | 
“Amd in addition to these countries, com- | 
| munism has enslaved the peoples of Tibet, | 
a - Cuba, just 90 miles off the shores of the | 
| 
| tans, Hungarians, and other nations, forcibiy | 
| incorporated into the Soviet Union.” | 
H Part of the transcript of the discussion, | 
which was broadcast by Connecticut stations | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
:. creasing prices to offset the October 1 in- | 
| crease in empleyment costs. | 
| The adviters, as the President now has 
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lamented Paul Brown. I always thought 
of him as being one of the most respect- 
ed and honorable men I have ever served 
with in the House of Representatives. 
He was a great patriot, a loyal friend, and 
-a@valuable servant of the people. 

To the family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


Summary of Findings and Conclusions of 
the Subcommittee on the National La- 
bor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN PUCINSKI 


ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention of my col- 
leagues to the summary of findings and 
conclusions of the subcommittee which 
recently concluded its investigation of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
This subcommitee was authorized by 
the Honorable Apam C. POWELL and the 
members of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. — 

As chairman of this subcommittee, it 
is my hope that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the General Counsel 
will implement the findings of our sub- 
committee as quickly as possible. I be- 
lieve the findings and conclusions of this 
subcommittee represent a sincere ef- 
fort to make the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board a more effective instrument 
for carrying out national labor policy 
in our country. 

I do not agree with the views expressed 
in the minority report that our hearings 
were either a forum for criticism of the 


Board as constituted under the previous 


administration, or that our recommen- 
dations are a forerunner to the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to 
study the transcript of proceedings of 
this subcommittee will find that the 
hearings were conducted in a completely 
impartial manner and that exceptional 
efforts were made to assure the minority 
. on the subcommittee full opportunity to 
cross-examine at length those witnesses 
who had presented testimony criticizing 
Board procedures. 

The transcript will further show that 
this subcommittee had analyzed proce- 
“dures of the Board prior to the Eisen- 
hower administration and that indeed 
the sole purpose .of this investigation 
was to afford Congress an opportunity 
to review the operating procedures of 
this very important agency of Govern- 
ment established by an act of Congress. 

As regards any suggestion that the 
findings and conclusions represent an ef- 
fort to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, any- 


one taking the time to read the subcom- 


mittee’s report will have to conclude 
such a conclusion is totally unfounded. 
It would appear that those who make 
such suggestions have not read the sub- 
committee’s recommendations. 
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As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
am in complete agreement with the Hon- 
orable RosBErRT GRIFFIN, Of Michigan, a 
member of the subcommittee, who, in his 
separate views of the report, stated that 


these hearings jhave served a useful pur- - 


pose and that they can indeed serve as 
a basis for some constructive legislation. 
The subcommittee’s findings and con- 
clusions follow: 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS ACT BY THE NLRB 


(Summary of findings and conclusions of 
the Subcommittee on the National Labor 
Relations Board, House Committee on 
Education and Labor) ! 


1. The subcommittee finds that in many 
areas and in many industries, the policy of 
the United States as set forth in the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947—to en- 
courage the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining—is not being effectuated. 
Despite over 25 years of statutory prohibi- 
tion and widespread publicity, the number 
of unfair labor practices grows, rather than 
diminishes, and at an alarming rate. Some 


‘of the causes, and proposed remedies for 


this situation, are set forth below. 
THE DELAY PROBLEM 
A. In representation (election) cases 
1. The subcommittee finds that it takes 
entirely too long between the petition for 


an election (to determine whether or not 


employees want to be represented by a 
union) and the actual holding of the elec- 
tion. In large part this delay stemmed from 


a bottleneck at the Labor Board level. 


This aspect of the delay problem promises to 
be alleviated by the delegation of authority 
put into effect on May 15 of this year which 
gives Labor Board regional directors final 
authority in these matters, subject to a dis- 
cretionary right of appeal to the Labor 
Board 


2. The subcommittee finds that one rea- 
son for the delay in representation cases 
lies in the fact that the Labor Board per- 
mits time-consuming hearings when there 
is no seriously contested issue to be heard. 
The subcommittee recommends that the 
Labor Board give serious consideration to 
adopting pretrial investigatory techinques 
designed to prevent abuse of its processes by 
dilatory tactics in representation cases. 

B. In unfair labor practice cases 


1. The subcommittee finds that there is an 
unconscionable delay in the processing of un- 
fair labor practice cases which renders final 


Labor Board decisions almost nugatory and 


futile. This delay stems in large part from 
the ever-increasing caseload of the Labor 
Board members and can be resolved, at least 
in part, by greater delegation of authority to 
the trial examiners who hear the cases. 
Therefore, the subcommittee recommends 
that the Labor Board give consideration to 
adopting regulations which would curtail 
the scope of the review in ‘run-of-the-mill’ 
cases and afford more time in the tough cases 
which call for thoughtful deliberation. The 
subcommittee suggests that the Labor Board 
study the practices of other agencies—the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, etc——which have adopted a re- 
stricted and discretionary type of review in 
comparable situations. 

2. The subcommittee further finds that a 
partial reason for the caseload, and hence the 
delay in unfair labor practice cases, lies in 
the inadequate remedies of the Labor Board. 
Labor Board orders constitute in many sit- 
uations no more than a “slap on the wrist.” 
They are both too little and too late. They 
constitute, in the words of one witness, 
“a license fee for union busting.” The sub- 


clients to engage in such practices. 
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committee recommends that the Labor Board 
reconsider the problem of remedies with an 
eye to taking the profit out of unfair labor 
practices. 

3. The subcommittee finds that the case- 
load of unfair labor practice cases, and hence 
the consequent delay, is caused in part by the 
fact that some attorneys actually advise “a 

e 
subcommittee recommends that the Labor 
Board adopt regulations providing for the 
disbarment of such attorneys from further 


Labor Board practice for a period com- 


mensurate to the offense. 


THE ENFORCEMENT AND REVIEW OF LABOR BOARD 
ORDERS 


The subcommittee finds that there is much 
needless delay in enforcement of Labor 
Board orders. The losing party delays, lin- 
gers, and waits because disobedience of a 
Labor Board order is not punishable until it 
is enforced by court action. The subcom- 


mittee recommends legislation modeled after 


the provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which would make violation of. 
Labor Board orders punishable by contempt. 
unless petition for judicial review is filed 
within a period of 30 days following issuance 
of the Labor Board order. : 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL AND THE ISSUANCE OF 

COMPLAINTS IN UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES ~ 


The General Counsel, by statute, is given 
absolute authority over the issuance of com- 
plaints in unfair labor practice cases. If he 
does not believe that a charge filed with 
him makes out a case, he can refuse to proc- 
ess the matter before the Labor Board and 
the charging party has no recourse, appel- 
late or otherwise. . Despite claims of elabo- 
rate precautions in the field and on appeal 
in Washington, to insure that all meritorious 
cases are , there is sufficient reason 
to conclude that the General Counsel, at 
least in the past, has taken only the “sure 
thing.” This conclusion is fortified by the 
past refusal of the General Counsel to spe- 
cify his reasons for refusal to process & case. 
The subcommittee acknowledges that the 
present General Counsel has almost downied 
the number of complaints issued. 

The subcommittee recommends that sec- 
tion 10(b) of the act be amended to nodes 
that the General Counsel shall issue a com- 
plaint whenever he has reason to believe that 
a violation of the act may have occurred, and 
to require the General Counsel to serve on 
the charging party a summary report of his 
reasons for refusing to issue a complaint 
whenever he declines to do so. 

USE OF INJUNCTIONS 


A. Section 10(1): The mandatory injunction 
provision 


The subcommittee finds that section 10(1) 
cases, once the court injunction has been 
issued, have not been expedited in the ad- 
ministrative 
Rules and Regulations req 
cases “shall be given priority” (sec. 102.97), | 
but there are so many cases given priority 
that this is apparently meaningless. The 
subcommittee recommends that the Labor 
Board give these cases expeditious treatment 
by new devices and techniques such as: per- 
mitting the respondent to appeal directly to 
the Board on the basis of the facts found by 
the court which issued the injunction; by 
denying all requests for extensions of time; 
by curtailing the number of days permitted 
in filing complaints, answers, exceptions, and 
other legal documents; by establishing a spe- 
cial “expediting” section at the Board level 
for treating such cases. 

This subcommittee further finds that the 
statutory provisions requiring, automatically, 
that the “officer or regional attorney” seek 
a court injunction whenever he has reason- 
able cause to believe a “charge” is true and 
that a complaint should issue, has resulted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 


Board officials opportunity to exercise their 
diseretion in whether or not to petition for 
the issuance of a court injunction. 


'B. Section 10(7): The diseretionary 
injunction provision 


: The names of Norris and LaGuardia are 
constant reminders of the dangers inherent 
in eonducting labor-management relations 
by way of injunctions. ‘Nevertheless, this 
subcommittee finds that. injunctions are now 
utilized extensively against union activities 
and to an almost nonexisterit extent against 
employer unfair labor practices. Failure to 
‘in 


to greater utilization of the 10(j) injunction 
in situations when unfair labor practice 
charges are filed and the Board finds reason- 

cause'to believe that such unfair labor 


Should the employer 
choose to march his employees to a captive 
audience meeting, the union should be 
allowed equal time in discussing the issues. 
Should the employer choose to mail out 
literature to all his employees, the union 
ought to have the right to have its views 
mailed to the same employees by the em- 
Ployer at the union’s expense. The Lan- 
drum-Grifin amendments of 1959 require 
more than this equality and fairness in .in- 
ternal union elections. <A representation 
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election ought. to be conducted with the same 
degree of fairness. : 
Community Pressure 

The :subcommittee finds that commuinty 
pressure often denies citizens of the United 
States of “rights, privileges, or immunities 
secured by the Constitution and laws” and 
that this deprivation often occurs “under 
color of statute, ordinance, regulation, cus- 
tom or usage.” It foliows that the situation 
can best be handled under the Civil Rights 
Statutes, and this subcommittee recommends 
that whenever an appropriate situation be 
raised in a Labor Board ‘proceeding, that the 
Labor Board inform the Department of Jus- 
tice of this fact. 

The subcommittee further recommends 
that suggestions for changes in procedures 
before the Board prepared by the Labor Law 
Section of the American Bar Association be 
adopted with no further delay. The subcom- 
mittee’s investigations have confirmed find- 


gross 
mismanagement and lack of adequate stand- 
ards have contributed to long delays in deal- 
ings with the Board. The subcommittee 
agrees that regional offices waste precious 
time because practically all decisions must 
be cleared through the Washington office of 
the Chief Counsel or the Board. It urges 
the McKinsey é& Co. recommendations be im- 
plemented as soon as possible, including 
greater autonomy for regional officers, 50 
that bureaucratic “redtape” can be reduced 
to a minimum or eliminated. 


‘Will We Bite? 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW ‘YORK 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


‘Mr. ‘DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy made .a fine speech 
last Monday .before the United Nations. 
Itmow remains to be seen whether or not 
his actions will ‘follow his words. The 
dangers prevalent on disarmament are 
well discussed in the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer in the Septem- 
er issue of the Long Island Daily 


Valerian A..Zorin once more:dangies the bait 
of disarmament. It looks as though the 
American administration is again rising to 
the Soviet lure. 

Think a moment: the U.SS.R. after duping 


the United. States into a 3-year cessation of 


atomic tests, suddenly rushes to test its new 
and monster weapons. It totally disregards 
the: objections of those coun tries 
who.-systematically attack the United States 


for previous testing and France for just four | 


current tests, which may have resulted in 
about.a tenth as much fallout as the recent 
Soviet tests. The Kremlin accomplishes this 
precisely when, with a Berlin shown-down 
looming, it needs to appear—and be—wmili- 
tarily as formidable as possible. Moreover, 
Khrushchev has to move fast. For if the 
United States really reentered the armament 
race it.could up our military budget by 50 


October 3 


But this is exactly where Comrade Zorin 
comes in. Just when American public opin- 
ion is ‘about to demand that President Ken- 
nedy quit fooling and beat the Russians to 
N-bombs, anti-missile missiles, shelters and 
the other essentials of freedom in the nu- 
clear age, the Russian once more acts as 
though after 15 months of stalling he really 
wants more disarmament negotiations. 


One may have expected President Kennedy > 


to greet this latest Soviet “willingness” once 
more graciously to discuss disarmament with 
us with a loud Bronx cheer—and get on with 
the arms race in order to strengthen our 
Berlin position. 

Instead he comes up with an echo of Khru- 
shchev’s former phony proposal of complete 
disarmament. As that Kennedy champion 
James Reston describes the situation in the 


New York Times, although the Kennedy ad- 


ministration has been “profoundly disap- 
pointed” in its effort to create a new spirit, 
“it came to Office determined to put an end 
to the angry dialogue with the Communist 
world, to elevate reason in the counsels of 
the nations to emphasize military solutions 
of the world’s problems and to build the 
United Nations not only as-a forum but as 
an effective arbiter for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes.” 


Obviously,.1t has done nothing of all this. 


Each hope has been blown up in Kennedy’‘s 
face by Khrushchev. The latter never had, 
and has not now, the slightest intention of 


lic: back to-sleep while he seizes ‘Berlin, Laos, 
Vietnam, etc., etc., etc. 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF .OHIO | 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


‘Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most disappointing aspects of our 
administration’s foreign policy during 
the past 8 months has been a complete 
backing away ‘from the life-and-death 
challenge of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Have we ruled ourselves 
out of competing with the Reds for the 
minds of men? Have we come to the 
juncture in our Nation’s history when 
we lack the courage to fight affirmatively 
for our ideals against the most tyranni- 
cal, godless force ever known in the 
world? .Or is it because there is a funda- 
mental belief that a Communist is not 
really a Communist and their threats are 
not really threats. Many in this coun- 
try honestly believe that world commu- 
nism presents no imminent danger. I 
suggest. that the facts do not support this 
contention. 

Communism is the No. 1 domestic and 
international problem of the United 
States of America and poses our greatest 
threat and challenge. The State De- 
Partment has indicated that it does not 
understand the nature of the Commu- 


‘nist conspiracy. Its unfortunate history 


is one of concession, appeasement, re- 
treat and weakness. I suggest that this 
is not the temper of American opinion 


in ‘hardship iin many situations. The sub- 
| committee, therefore, recommends that the 
i statute be amended so as. to give the Labor 
if often results in trreparable injury. This 3 
; the Labor ‘Board give careful consideration : 
practice ts continuing and will be continued 
property or personal injury or'injury to the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by section 7. 
Illustrative are the situations of flagrant | 
if ‘and aggravated acts of picket line force and | 
violence, the situations of repeated discharge 
P employers or unions flagrantly refuse to bar- 
: gain. in good faith, and the situations where- permitting any of this to happen. What he 
work to affiliated factories. | 
PROBLEMS OF FREE SPEECH 
. A, The use of “race-hate” speech | 
subcommittee - | 
| Riorge condemns the utiliza We Need Leadership and the Will To | 
i ‘tion “race-hate” propaganda in connec- s | 
tion disputes. Win in Our Struggle With World 
such appeais to “race hate” are in violation Communism 
| of section 8Al of the Labor Act and should ote ag | 
| ‘be held.as.an unfair labor practice by the EXTENSION OF REMARES | 
| Board. -However, other witnesses, equally a | 
| 
question whether the constitutional guar- ee | 
antee of free speech protected such utter- | 
| ances, contemptible as they may and 
questioned whether such appeals could be 
held to constitute an unfair labor practice 
under 8Al. The committee.recommends that 
: ‘the Labor Board provide an adequate op- | 
‘the US..Supreme Court. Meanwhile vigor- 
eriforcement of the President's policy to 
3 refrain from contracting with employees | 
| _‘who discriminate in employment would go 
Revs DancsE Same OLD DISARMAMENT 
] - B. The captive audience .(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
| The subcommittee finds that.in many situ- ‘While ‘Soviet generais, engineers and sci- 
: ‘ations the employer utilizes the “captive entists frantically ‘beef up Russian military 
| strength for a coming showdown with the 
| United States, that master Communist stalier 
| union is deprived of all effective techniques : 
Ployees. This prevents a full discussion and 
| a full understanding of the issues, and effec- 
| self-organization. The subcommittee recom- % 
| mends that the Labor Board reexamine its 
| Livingston Shirt doctrine with an eye to 
| adopting a policy of equal opportunity in 
| 


ek 


t 
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nor an indication of the resolve of our 
people to recognize our enemy, under- 
stand them for what they are, how they 
operate and what they plan as well as 


their resolve to take the steps necessary 


to win in this struggle. It may seem 
inconsistent to state this, since the 
President must assume responsibility for 
the’ conduct of the State Department, 
but I feel that President Kennedy un- 
derstands the Communists. His record 
in the House of Representatives indi- 
cated he had a basic awareness of the 
threat of international communism. 


My concern comes largely from what 


the President and the administration 


leave unsaid. My concern stems further 
from the unmistakable conclusion that 
one must reach after following the 8- 
month record vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
that we are afraid to take the initiative, 
afraid, to win, in effect, in this struggle 
which will determine whether this 
planet is to be free or slave. The 
State Department internationalists have 
charted our course in a manner which 
indicates their overall preoccupation is 
with their desire to come up with a 
“draw” in the Russia-United States 
conflict even though the record is re- 
plete with evidence that the Russians 
are playing the game to win and are, 
unfortunately, doing just that. To win 
requires the taking of risks, that point 
should be made clear. However, our 
State Department is operating on the 
assumption that war is the worst thing 
that can happen. War would, be hell 
but who can argue that living under 
communism is worse than either the 
threat of war or war itself? 

No one could disagree with what 
President Kennedy told the Nation on 
the Berlin speech. On Monday of this 
week, he made another fine address to 
the United Nations and, gave eloquent 
testimonial to our peaceful intentions 
and aspirations. However, in my judg- 
ment the real point was missed then as 
it has been by the State Department in 
the past 8 months and ever since the 


end of World War I. The United . 


States must develop the plan, develop 
the leadership which will bring about a 


victory of the forces of freemen over’ 


the forces of slavery. No where do we 
get any indication that this is to be de- 
sired or even considered. This vital 
point is lacking in our foreign policy 
today more than at any time since 1945. 


While our overall policy during the 


Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions was not as strong as the free world 
longed for, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation did it go to the extreme that we 
have seen in 1961. Suddenly the State 
Department adopts a policy which I 


_ refer to as one of “civility.” Under the 


doctrine of “civility” the Russians are 
treated as if they are responsible mem- 
bers of the world community of nations, 
that they want peace and that the only 
problem is to find mutual ground for 
accord, negotiation and concession. 
Along the way, we have seen our Gov- 
erment delete strong references to com- 
munism, encourage diplomatic recogni- 
tion of puppet states, make available 
surplus grain to Russia and the Iron 
Curtain countries, open our postal sys- 
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tem to the flow of Communist junk mail 
and commit many other foolhardy blun- 
ders to conjure up the right spirit from 
our foe. Let us trace this policy which 
is supposed to bring about peace and 
harmony and see hew it squares with 
American concepts, American security 
and our hopes for a free world safe from 
subversion, war and threats against in- 
dividual liberties. 

First, it almost seems redundant to go 
over Communist history but some Ameri- 
cans still hold to the idealistic mirage 
that communism really is not so bad, 
that it represents more of a land reform 
or collective experiment. From the be- 
ginning, the Communist credo has 


clung to but one philosophy. This was 


that capitalism would eventually be de- 
stroyed and world communism would be 
instituted. Along the way, anything was 
proper to achieve these ends from mur- 
der and deceit to internal subversion 
and the conquest of peaceful countries. 
The record of Communist perfidy needs 
not to be recounted. Their words have 
been belied on every turn by their deeds. 
They have been at war against us inces- 
santly from the beginning. They were 
at war against us when President Roose- 
velt opened the gate by giving them the 
respectability of diplomatic recognition 
from this country in 1933. They were 
at war with us at the very time we were 
sending them lend lease supplies and 
fighting with them against the Fascist 
overlords, Hitler and Tojo. They are at 
war against us now but we do not want 
to admit it. Unfortunately, our State 
Department does not seem to know it. 
We are still living under a Presidential 
proclamation of December 16, 1950, 
which states in part: 


PROCLAMATION 2914 


Whereas world conquest by Communist 
imperialism is the goal of the forces of ag- 
gression that have been loosed upon the 
world; and 

Whereas if the goal of Communist im- 
perialism were to be achieved, the people of 
this country would no longer enjoy the full 
and rich life they have with God’s help built 


for themselves and their children; they 


would no longer enjoy the blessings of the 
freedom of worshiping as they severally 
choose, the freedom of reading and listening 
to what they choose, the right of free speech 
including the right to criticize their Gov- 
ernment, the right to choose those who con- 
duct their Government, the right to engage 
freely in collective bargaining, the right to 
engage freely in their own business enter- 
prises, and the many other freedoms and 
rights which are a part of our way of life; 
and 

Whereas the increasing menace of the 
forces of Communist aggression requires that 
the national defense of the United States be 
strengthened as speedily as possible: 
- Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 


proclaim the existence of a national 


emergency. 


Why do we turn our backs on the 


facts? They are clear. They are con- 


vincing. Certainly no one can allege 


that the Communists can be trusted more 
in 1961 than in 1950. Exactly the op- 
posite allegation would be closer to the 
truth. What, then, are we doing in 
face of this national emergency? | 
One of the first things this administra- 
tion did was to censor a speech of Adm. 
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Arleigh Burke who was supposedly un- 
der the misapprehension that the Com- 
munists were our enemies and was going 


to say so publicly in an address. The 
White House announced that henceforth . 


there would be no derogatory references 
to the Communists and all speeches 
would be cleared with the White House 
first. This was followed by the Defense . 
Department memorandum which with- 
drew the program known as Operation 
Blue. This program had been used suc- 
cessfully to educate our servicemen on 
their enemy—the Communists. . General 
Walker was rebuked for his anti-Com- 
munist activities on the grounds that he 
invaded the political field. ; 

In his January 20 inaugural speech,. 
President Kennedy referred to a “new 
start” which his administration would 
take in regard to our dealings with the. 
Reds. Strong statements were made 
concerning Cuba and Laos but in both 
cases our action did not match the 
words. In Cuba, we withheld vital sup- 
port from an invasion which on admis- 
sion of our officials was prompted by 
U.S. participation and Cuba officially 
went into the Communist camp. After 
being humiliated, our officials then sup- 
ported an abortive “tractors for pris- 
oners” deal and set the tone for our 
national posture. 

In late June, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, with State Department approval, 
announced that it would henceforth 
permit sales of subsidized farm com- 
modities to the Soviet Union and its 
European bloc. What could be more ri- 
diculous? The one factor which makes 
war unlikely is the lack of food in Rus- 
sia and the Iron Curtain countries. So 
what do we do—we help them out with 
this, their greatest problem. Congress 
has expressed its strong disapproval of 
this policy. | 

In June, the Congress discovered that 


we were playing the role of a real sucker . 


in the United Nations. U.S. dollars were 
used by the administration-to pay into 
the U.N. Special Fund for the Congo 
operation to make up for the share which 


the Soviet Union refused to pay. Their 


assessment was made under article XVII 
of the U.N. Charter; they refused to pay, 
and this administration used $5 million 
from the President’s contingent fund and 
$10 million from the mutual security 
fund, literally giving it in direct aid to 
our enemy. That is not all. The ad- 
ministration has recommended increased 
aid to Yugoslavia and Poland under 
the theory that they are not in the Com- 
munist orbit. This flies directly into the 
face of facts. On July 13 of this year a 
joint communique was issued by the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia which expressed 
great satisfaction with relations between 
the two countries which it states “are 
developing normally and the positions 
are similar or coincide on the major in- 
ternational questions.” 

Yet this administration looks forward 
to a new round of conciliatory gestures . 
toward Tito. Study a few examples of | 
the export licenses granted by our Com- 
merce Department which authorize ship- 
ment of material to Yugoslavia. On July 
12, licenses granted for shipment of 


$639,000 in iron and steel scrap; August 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4, another license for $639,000 worth of 
scrap metal; August 16, license approved 
for shipment of $354,412 in copper scrap; 
August 28, license approved for ship- 
ment of $732,000 in iron and steel scrap. 
_ All of this, mind you, to a “neutral” na- 
tion which finds its relations developing 
“normally” with Russia and whose pasi- 
tions are similar or coincide on the 
major international questions. 

Since 1948, U.S. Customs Bureau of- 
ficials have been under orders to screen 
Communist propaganda coming into this 
country of the junk mail variety. Let 
me make it clear that no one objects 
to letters which are of a first class nat- 
ure, from individual to individual. Here 
we are talking about hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of Communist mail which 
is coming into the country to be de- 
livered free. During the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations, if this mail 
were determined to be political, it was 
intercepted. Since March 17, under or- 
der of the Kennedy administration, the 
plug was pulled on this flood of prop- 
aganda mail and the Communists have 
had a field day sending their trash to our 
youth. Pressed for an answer, the Post 
Office Department gave this official an- 
swer for stopping the 13-year-old pro- 
gram of intercepting unwanted and un- 
solicited propaganda: 

The program had no intelligence value and 
it interfered with efforts to improve East- 
West relations. 


Here we see the key to the sorry story 


of our relations with the Communist in- 
ternational conspiracy during these past 
8 months: Improve East-West relations 
by softening our criticisms of the Com- 
munists, refrain from focusing atten- 
tion on the fact that they are our avowed 
enemy, do not call attention to their lies, 
deceit, treachery—just hope, hope that 
sooner or later they will be moved by a 
spirit of justice and fairness to settle all 
of the problems of the world. This, I 
suggest, is not only naive, it is com- 
pletely bankrupt and presents a serious 
danger to our national security. 

The President has followed this policy 
and has cautiously réfrained from strong 
words in talking of ourenemy. Take the 
Captive Nations Declaration as a good 
example. This was an unfortunate ex- 
ample of this soft policy. The 86th Con- 
gress provided for the designation of the 
third week in July as “Captive Nations 
Week,” and urged the President to make 
@ yearly declaration until these nations 
are freed from the Communist yoke. In 
1959, President Eisenhower made a 
strong declaration which referred to the 
“nations throughout the world which 
have been made captive by the imperial- 
istic and aggressive policies of Soviet 


Communism” and to “Soviet-dominated | 


nations.” No doubt was left in any mind 
that we considered the Russian leaders 
as the captors, the oppressors. Contrast 
this to the appeasing declaration issued 
this year: 
TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION ON 
CapTiveE NATIONS WEEK 1961 
Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
has authorized and requested the President 
_ Of the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week Poe 


 golia. 
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July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week,” and to 


issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world; and 

Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 


Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
its interest in the freedom of other nations: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 16, 
1961, as “Captive Nations Week.” 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the dag 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for 
national independence and freedom. 


Not one reference to the mortal enemy 
of the United States but rather a hope 
for “the just aspirations of all people for 
national independence and. freedom.” 

My colleagues, we see everywhere a 
complete breakdown of our Govern- 
ment’s determination to defeat inter- 
national communism. Do we honestly 
think we. can come out of this life and 
death struggle with a “draw?” 

We see the same policy manifesting 
itself in the behind-the-scenes efforts of 
prominent members of this administra- 


tion to accomplish the diplomatic recog-. 


nition of Red China and Outer Mon- 
Many factors suggest that the 
deal has already been made. Following 
the conference between Prime Minister 
Macmillan and President Kennedy, the 
Associated Press on April 12 reported 
from London: 

In a reversal of longstanding policy, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administration has decided 
not to oppose U.N. debate next fall on Red 
China’s bid for a seat in the United Nations, 
informed diplomats reported today. Instead, 
the United States is working on a new 
strategy to keep Peiping out of the worla 
body—at least until 1962. The diplomats 
said Mr. Kennedy told British Prime Minister 
Macmillan at their meeting last. week he 
needs at least 12 months to prepare Ameri- 
cans to accept the Red Chinese into the 
world organization. 


We are being prepared now, make no 
mistake of that. Public indignation has 
forced the administration to ostensibly 
oppose the admission but the same end 
is being accomplished. Only this week, 
on Tuesday, September 26, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson gave one more indica- 
tion of this frightfully soft approach to 
communism in his declaration at the 
United Nations that the United States 
will not obstruct the admission of Com- 
munist Outer Mongolia to the U.N. He 
did not make it clear whether our coun- 
try would vote to recommend this Com- 
munist country for membership or ab- 
stain from the voting but in either case 
it could be decisive of the issue. Here 
once more is the wornout policy of doing 
business with the Communists. We have 
been doing business with them for 28 
years and the cause of freedom has lost 
over one-third of the world in the 
process. They will continue to do busi- 
ness with us as long as they can bargain 
away our very lives. 

Think of that. We will not obstruct 
the recognition of Outer Mongolia. 
Owen Lattimore has been on an ex- 
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tended tour there. He-and others of his 


be give two reasons for such recogni- 
on. 

First, they say, this will encourage di- 
versity within the Communist bloc. Sec- 
ond, it will give us a listening post in 
the Far East. Recognition of Outer 
Mongolia implies acceptance of the 
fiction that this satellite is an independ- 
ent state, responsible for its own foreign 
policy. This is absurd but, more im- 
portant, recognition will do immeasur- 
able damage to the U.S. position in the 
Far East since it represents another in- 
stance of appeasement. 

All in all, this 8-month record is in- 
deed a sorry one for the American peo- 
ple. Jt signals the fact that we are not 


‘really in the battle with the Russians. 


We are content to drift and appease. 
A DOMESTIC ISSUE? 


Is communism merely an interna- 
tional issue or is there a bona fide threat ; 
of internal subversion? Note well what 
the man most qualified to say, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, told a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee this 
spring: 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., during the 
past year has stepped up its activities among 
the youth of our Nation. In addition to 
their youth work, the Communists devote 
considerable effort toward infiltration of our 
industries and unions, in improving their 
agitation and propaganda machinery, in ex- 
ploiting the prevailing international politi- 
cal climate in an effort. to make Soviet poli- 
cles more acceptable to American public 
opinion, 4nd in rebuilding their influence 
among all segments of our society. (Hear- 
ings on H.R. 7371 (State, Justice, judiciary 
appropriation bill) before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, House 
of Representatives, 87th Cong., lst sess., Mar. 
6, 1961. US. Government Printing Office. 
(P. 423.) ) 


He further stated that the Soviet in- 
telligence setup is the most extensive in 
history and yet, I would add, we expect 
po East-West relations.” He 


The Soviet intelligence services have re- 
organized, mrultiplied thetr contacts with the 
American people, and have become aggres- 
sively bolder in spearheading their espionage 
offensive against the United States. The in- 
telligence organizations of the satellite 
countries, carefully coordinated under Soviet 
leadership and control, have gained increas- 
ingly in experience and ability. 

The current, widespread ramifications of 
the Soviet bloc espionage networks which 
today extend throughout the entire United 
States, have indicated a realistic need for a 
further tightening of our. security on the 
homefront. While the Communists. speak 
of peace, their intelligence setup is the most 
extensive in world history. (Ibid., p. 425.) 


There is nothing partisan in the fight 
to destroy Communist subversion. Two 
of the most dedicated Americans in this 
battle are Senator THomas Dopp, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, and Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Both men have recognized that 
one of our greatest dangers comes from 
bureaucrats in Washington who either 
out of design or ignorance are selling the 
line that Communists are not really out 
to destroy us and we must be more 
friendly with them. Take the frighten- 
ing and absurd views of one of the U:S. 
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Information Agency’s top officials which 
was brought to light by the dedicated 
patriot, Senator Dopp. In a recent speech 
he told his colleagues: 


The most alarming evidence I have yet 
noticed of the weakness in our propaganda 
effort was the speech made on Monday, Sep- 
tember 4, by Dr. Ralph K. White, Chief of 
the Soviet Bloc Division of USIA’s Office of 
Research and Analysis. 

This speech advanced the general theme 
that we are not too different from the Com- 
munists, after all. At the conclusion of my 
remarks, I shall insert in the Recorp the 
text of Dr. White’s speech; but at present 
I should like to give a brief and, I believe, 
fair description of its contents. 

Dr. White contends the following: 

-That we and the Communists are waging 
a joint battle against mutual suicide. 

That we err in not recognizing that the 
Russians are afraid of us and that many of 
their seemingly aggressive policies originate 
in this defensive fear. 

That while the Soviets may appear aggres- 
sive in Berliin, they have a genuine desire to 
stabilize the situation there, based upon a 
sincere fear of aggression by the West. 

That we are too inclined to look upon 
Communist leaders as villains and that we 
overestimate the evil of Communist dictators. 

That we are too ready to dismiss the words 
of the Soviet leaders as lies when most of 
the time they are saying what they really 
think. 

Then, in what surely must number among 
the great understatements of this century, 
Dr. White throws in these bromides: 

He says that, in a sense, Soviet leaders are 
“less representative” of their own people 
than we are. He points out that their mean- 
ing of democracy is “rather different” from 
ours and that they are, therefore, “less demo- 
cratic” than we are. He concedes that we 
are “less aggressive” and “less imperialistic” 
than they are. He ventures that “relatively 
speaking” we are more truthful than the 

Communists. 
_ Dr. White, in conceding that we are more 
truthful than the Communists, implies that 
this difference is only in degree rather than 
in kind. He condemns the U-2 incident and 
our assistance to the Cuban freedom fighters 
as matters for which we should be blamed. 

In another portion of his speech, Dr. White 
credits Khrushchev with having knocked 
“large holes” in Stalin’s Iron Curtain, ap- 
parently unaware that a few weeks ago Khru- 
shchev closed the largest hole in the Iron 
Curtain by building a concrete wall across 
the center of Berlin that is more literally an 
Iron Curtain than Stalin ever erected. 

These are strange statements indeed to 
come from a man who is responsible for ad- 
vising USIA on the most effective means of 
winning the ideological conflict with the 
Communists. 

Apparently Dr. White feels there is not 
much of a conflict after all and that differ- 
ences between us and the Communists are 
_ mere delusions and misunderstandings. 

It is, I feel, a matter of shame for a Sen- 
ator to have to refute on the floor of the 
Senate such statements from a US. official. 

First, we are not engaged in any joint bat- 
tle at the side of the Communists against 
mutual suicide. They, and they alone, 
threaten the world with destruction. If we 
are to have a nuclear holocaust, it is they 
who will cause it and nothing could be 
more false than the assumption that, some- 
how, we and the Communists are struggling 
together against the threat of nuclear an- 
nihilation, as though that threat had some 
independent status, some autonomous power 
of its own. 

Second, I cannot believe that the brutal 
aggression of the Communists in East Ber- 
lin, in Tibet, in Laos, in South Vietnam, in 
Indochina, in South Korea, and other places, 
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or the similar which swallowed up 
all of Eastern Europe and China, is motivat- 
ed by fear of the West. It is, rather, a logi- 
cal and systematic implementation of the 
frequently declared aim of the Communists 
to subjugate the entire world. I hope that, 
after the fall of 1 billion persons to Com- 
munist tyranny since 1945, there are only 
a few left who maintain that these patently 
aggressive and inhuman acts were defensive, 
natural acts based upon fear. The fact that 
such a thesis is still being advanced by one 
of our leaders in psychological warfare is to 
me a cause of shock and almost of despair. 

‘Third, Dr. White’s thesis that Soviet ac- 
tions in Berlin are based upon a genuine 


desire to stablize the situation there, thus 


fending off Western aggression in the future, 
is incredible in view of the facts. 

The Communists have forced crisis after 

crisis in Berlin with the objective of forcing 
us out, gobbling up Berlin, and so under- 
mining the free world position there as to 
cause all of Germany and all of Europe to 
fall within the Communist orbit. 
The Communist purpose in Berlin is ag- 
gression and no other. And if the leaders 
of our own USIA cannot grasp this fact, 
if they do not have the comprehension to 
understand our enemy and his motives, whom 
can be expect to understand? 

Fourth, Dr. White feels that the American 
people are too inclinde to look upon the 
Communist leaders as villains and that we 
overestimate their evil. 

Here is a group of men in Moscow who have 
deliberately murdered 20 million people, 


through planned starvation, through assas- 


sination, through mass executions, through 
the slow living death of concentration camps 
and slave labor camps. 

Here is a group of men who have enslaved 
1 billion human beings and turned them into 
faceless cogs in the Communist machine. 

Here is a group of men who have waged 
systematic warfare upon the basic tenets of 
our reliigous and philosophic heritage, men 


‘who will embrace any evil if it advances the 


Communist cause. 

In the face of this, what can be said for 
a division chief in our USIA who feels that 
we overestimate the evil of our enemies? 

Fifth, Dr. White chides us for being too 
ready to dismiss the words of Soviet leaders 
as lies when most of the time “what they say 
is fairly close to what they really think.” 
What a remarkable statement this is. 

Does Dr. White believe that the Soviet 
charges against us of germ warfare in Korea 
were made in good faith? 

Does he believe that they were saying what 
they really thought when they tied us up in 
nuclear test ban negotiations while at that 
very time they were setting up the series of 
nuclear tests which are now taking place? 

Does he believe that they were acting in 
good faith when they broke more than 1,000 
solemn treaties which they had entered into? 

The list of their perfidy is infinite. 

It need not be recounted here. 

What is unbelievable is that an American 
USIA official could make the statement that 
most of the time Soviet leaders are saying 
what they really think. 

Sixth, the understatements of Dr. White 
to which I previously referred are actually 
incredible misstatements. 

The Soviets are not merely less represent- 
ative of their people than we are. They are 
not representative of their people at all in 
any real sense. They are enemies and en- 
slavers of their people. 

They are not less democratic than we are. 


They are not democratic in any sense; they 


are totalitarian in every sense. 

Their meaning of democracy is not “rather 
different” from ours, as Dr. White alleges. 
There is no room for democracy at all in 
ear ideology and they are avowed enemies 
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I su we should be grateful to Dr. 
White that, after years of scientific research 
and evaluation, he can proclaim that we are 
less ve and less imperialistic than 
the Soviets. But the truth is that we are 
not aggressive at all and they are completely 
aggressive. The truth is that we are not 
imperialistic at all and they are the most 
imperialistic clique that ever existed. 

Seventh, as for Dr. White’s condemnation, 
of the U-2 flights and our assistance to the 
Cuban freedom fighters, I have this to say. 

The truth is that the U-2 flights were not 
only blameless but highly praiseworthy and 
necessary actions that contributed substan- 
itally to the security of this Nation and to 
= protection against surprise attack by the 

viets. 

The truth is that our error in assisting the 
Cuban freedom fighters was that we did not. 
give enough help to those who were striving 
to rescue their country from the grim op- 
pression of a Communist dictatorship, main- 
tained in power by Communist arms. 

We can expect. our enemies to attack us on 
these points; we can expect neutralists and 
those who are more committed to vague con- 
cepts of internationalism than they are to 
the life or death question of national se- 
curity to find fault with these actions. But 
should we expect an official of our own US. 
Information Agency to make such attacks? 
If USIA is not for us, whom can we expect to 
be for us? 


This is incredible but a good example 
of what is going on while we and our 
countrymen are sleeping. How do such 
men get into key positions of Govern- 
ment, you ask? The record of Com- 
munist infiltration in Government is a 
long one and needs no documentation 
here. Yet many of those color blind 
bureaucrats come in the front door. 
Representative Water blasted his own 
administration on the floor of the House 
on July 6 because of bad judgment in 
appointing unqualified men to sensitive 
positions. He said, in part: 

According to press reports which appeared 
in several newspapers within the last 2 
weeks, Mr. Salvatore Bontempo and Mr. 


- Michel Cieplinski, have been selected to be 


appointed, respectively, to the posts of Ad- 
ministrator and Deputy Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
of the Department of State. 

Having acquainted myself with the back- 
ground of both alleged nominees, I believe 
that both appointments have been made, or 
are about to be made, in violation of the - 
law, Executive orders, existing regulations, 


- and even of the most recent order issued by 


President Kennedy regarding full reports 
and detailed information on individuals con- 
sidered for important administration po- 
sitions. * * ° 

Both nominees come directly from the 
field of strictly political activities neither 
of them having ever been associated with 
matters affecting internal security, immi- 
gration, issuance of passports, and determi- 
nation of citizenship and nationality, al- 
though all of those matters are within the 
purview of the law which they would be 
called upon to administer. 

The Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs is one of the most important offices 
in the Department of State, indeed, one of 
the more important offices of the entire exec- 
utive branch of the Government. Not only is 
internal security of the Nation involved in . 
the Bureau’s operations but so is the security 
supervision of diplomatic and consular 
establishments and personnel as well as the 
very fate of hundreds of thousands of US. 
citizens and aliens who leave this country 
or come to the United States each year. 
Both nominees are entirely foreign to the 
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important and technically involved field in 
which they are about to operate. By their 
appointment, violence is done not only to 
the law, to Presidential orders but also to the 


recognize the necessity of paying up politi- 
I am by no means an adversary 


_ of that reality of our political life. However, 
I 


deeply believe that payment of political 


trusted with duties for which they are not 
qualified. 
In the case of Messers. Bontempo and 


Mr. Speaker, I cite these two states- 
men at length because they highlight 
the overall internal threat to this coun- 
try. All too few bureaucrats see the 
sinister nature of the Communist threat. 
At a time when we have a vigorous Com- 
munist Party working against us in- 
ternally, many raise their voices against 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, one of the forces which is 
working to protect us from communism. 


I have shown the film “Operation Aboti- - 141) band of overt sympathizers of the 


tion” on numerous occasions in my home 
district and I am always amazed at the 


number of people who seem to see a 


danger in it but rarely say a critical word 
against the Communists. At the end of 


this address I am including an answer to 


the critics of this film—a film which 
shows, as J. Edgar Hoover puts it, that 
“it can happen here’’—prepared by my 
colleague, Representative JOHN Rovs- 
SELOT, of California. 


The Communists and their fellow 


travelers are working day and night in 


our very midst. Yet, through our pre- 
disposition to think only the best of our 
fellow men we at once are making their 
work easier. Communfst-front organ- 
izations are flourishing. Anti-American- 
ism is openly proclaimed. Our book 
shelves and magazine racks abound with 
Socialist-Communist thought. Current- 
ly, a smear book, “The Un-Americans” 


. is on the paperback book stands. Itisa 


conscious effort on the part of a ques- 
tionable American to tarnish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The author, Frank J. Donner, is described 
only as a constitutional lawyer. On Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959, HUAC issued a report 
titled “Communist Legal Subversion: 
The Role of the Communist Lawyer.” At 


‘page 35, the following appears concern- 


ing this “constitutional lawyer”: 
Prank J. Donner, New York 
Frank Donner was identified by a number 


- of witnesses before this committee as a mem- 


ber of a Communist cell comprised of lawyers 
employed by the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington, D.C. 

Herbert Fuchs, a former Communist who 
had helped to organize this cell in 1937 and 
actively participated in it until his transfer 
from Washington in 1942, testified on De- 
cember 13, 1955, that Frank Donner was one 
of the NLRB lawyers who joined his con- 
spiratorial Communist group. 

On December 14, 1955, Mortimer Riemer, 
another former member of the Communist 
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cell in the NLRB, confirmed Fuchs’ testimony 
regarding Frank Donner. Donner was again 
identified by ex-Communist Harry Cooper 
on March 1, 1956. 

Frank Donner, on June 28, 1956, appeared 
as a witness before this commi 
though admitting he was employed by the 
NLRB from 1940 until 1945 in the Litigation 
Section, he invoked the first and fifth 
amendments when he was questioned con- 
cerning Communist Party membership and 
affiliations. Mr. Donner was confronted with 
a US. Civil Service Commission question- 
naire he had signed on June 2, 1943, while 


employed by the NLRB. On this official form, 
he had replied “No” to a question as to 


whether or not he held membership in a 
Communist organization. Conceding that 
the signature was his, Mr. Donner neverthe- 


‘less invoked the fifth amendment when asked 


by the committee if he had been truthful in 
his statement to the U.S. Government. | 
Frank Donner was recently named general 
counsel for the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. This Com- 


munist-controlled union, which was ousted 
by the CIO in 1950, is a recognized bargain- 


ing agent in many of our vital defense in- 
dustries. The UE in a recent pamphlet de- 
scribed its new counsel as being recognized 
as one of the foremost authorities on NLRB 
law. It failed to mention that Donner was 
publicly identified as being a member of a 
conspiratorial Communist cell while em- 
ae as an attorney at the NLRB in the 
’s 


This fifth amendment author and the 


same ideology are meeting with little ac- 
tual support but they are serving their 
purpose. Many people have become con- 
fused as to communism. ‘Those who are 
patriotically fighting this subversive 
movement are often made the target of 
smear and derision. Some, like General 
Walker who was officially described as 
“eccentric,” are being vilified and de- 
stroyed. As to the frantic efforts by cer- 
tain elements seeking “abolition” of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Representative WALTER states: 

The anemic public response to this cam- 
paign is heartening and augurs well for the 
abiding patriotism, circumspection, and in- 
telligence of most Americans. 


The battle, however, is going on. Un- 
til we officially brand the Communist in- 
ternational conspiracy as an enemy, the 
result will be in doubt. 

The masters of the Kremlin have en- 
slaved over 900 million people. Their 
conquest of 15,500,000 square miles rep- 
resents 26 percent of the land area of 
the earth with over 30 percent of its pop- 
ulation. Each day they promote their 
plans to nick away at more and more of 
the free world. Can anyone doubt that 
they are our avowed enemies? Why do 
so many get fooled by the false facade, 
the thin veneer of their professions for 
peace and humanity? 

The basic truth that should be etched 
by our consciences after 28 years of per- 
fidy by the Communists since the Roose- 
velt administration accomplished the 
recognition of Russia is that it is sheer 


suicide for freemen to appease or ac- 


commodate the totalitarian leaders of 
that atheistic country. We only deceive 
ourselves when we feel that a doctrine 
of civility will bring peace to the world. 
We only deceive ourselves when we hope- 
fully contemplate disarmament without 
the first ingredient of Russian defeat 


ttee. Al- 
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of peaceful coexistence he continues the 
policy of war and murder, buying 
precious time from the free world. Any 


hope of negotiation and agreement with 


or concession from the Soviets is unreal. 
Our true challenge is to develop a policy 
which will set our sights on an overall 
victory for the free world over the Com- 
munist tyrants. 

For that reason, I have joined several 


of my colleagues in introducing the “vic- 


tory resolution.” It is predicated on the 
thesis that.we must win and to do so we 
must first set our entire effort toward 


defeating those who would destroy us. 
This resolution, House Joint Resolution | 


593, declares that a “state of hostility” 
exists in the world and that “the abuses 


and usurpations of the global aggres-_ 


sion” are “no longer tolerable.” There- 
fore, “it hereby is, and henceforth shall 
be, the indomitable will of the people of 
the United States of America and the un- 
swerving purpose of their Government to 
achieve complete victory over the forces 
of the world Communist movement.” 
The resolution directs the President to 
prepare for the approval of the Con- 
gress a program to achieve this total vic- 
tory. The resolution is as follows: 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 593 


_ Joint resolution expressing a declaration of 


will of the American people and purpose of 
their Government to achieve complete vic- 
tory over the forces of the world Commu- 
nist movement 


Whereas numerous findings, resolutions, 
and condemnations in United States law, 
Presidential proclamations, and _ treaties 
which bind the United States, proclaim that 
the world Communist movement pursues in- 
variably the same object, world conquest, 
and evinces a clearcut design to reduce all 
peoples under its absolute despotism; and 

Whereas the supranational world Commu- 
nist movement does not represent the Rus-. 
sian and other peoples under its totalitarian 
control, but rather, in-violation of their le- 
gitimate national aspirations, commands 
their lands’ and resources as an industrial- 
military base for its global campaign; and 

Whereas the world Communist movement 
operates on every level of human activity, 
using all conceivable pressures—ideological, 
psychological, economic, military, paramili- 
tary, etc.—to bring about a widening influ- 
ence and ultimately absolute control over 


every human thought, aspiration, and action 
. in the nations it subverts and conquers; and 


Whereas the United States of America has 
taken numerous steps including the use of 
Armed Forces to withstand the global ag- 
gression of the world Communist movement 
in certain areas in various foreign countries 
and within our borders; and 

Whereas these steps which constituted a 
determination to resist certain individual 
thrusts of that aggression, in their totality 
have not met the full challenge of the global 
state of hostility that has been declared in 
dogma and prosecuted in deed by the world 
Communist movement; and 

Whereas the nature of the threat demands 
the engagement of the full will of the Ameri- 


can people against the hostile universal dedi-. 


cation of the enemy, and the application of 
a complete global policy to meet and defeat 
on every front the widespread coordinated 
forces of the world Communist movement: 
Therefore be it | 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress 


assembled, That a state of hostility exists, 


and, finding no longer tolerable the abuses 


- and usurpations of the global aggression un- 


| 


By best interests of good government. po 
ce Mr. Speaker, having spent well over a 
= quarter of a century in politics, I certainly 
ks indebtedness to individuals should not be in 
persons who for political reasons may be de- 
Cieplinski, a perusal of their professional [== 
disqualifies them from the respective posi- ee 
tions for which they appear to have been 
| 
| 
| 
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justly thrust upon men by the world Com- 
munist movement, in order to bring peace 
and security to this Nation and the family 
of nations and to realize the hopes expressed 
in law for the freedom of Communist-en- 
slaved peoples, it hereby is and henceforth 
shall be, the indomitable national will of the 
people of the United States of America and 
the unswerving purpose of their Government 
to achieve complete victory over the forces of 
the world Communist movement in all its 
names, its parties and sections, and to this 
great end we urge similar action by all in- 
dependent nations and humbly beseech the 


strength and guidance of Almighty God; and 


be it further 

Resolved, That the President shall prepare 
for the approval of the Congress a program 
to achieve this total victory. 


We speak with frustration and wonder- 
ment when we consider the so-called neu- 
tral or uncommitted nations. We ask 
ourselves how anyone but an opportunist 
can fail to see there is really no choice 
except freedom or slavery in the battle 


of East and West. Before we condemn 


the “neutrals” too loudly must we not 
admit that, looking through their eyes, 
we see the struggle as one where the 
Communists are dedicated to winning 
while the United States, the leader of 
the forces of freedom vacillates and con- 
tinues bankrupt policies of concession 
and appeasement? Did not the recent 
Belgrade Conference of ‘‘neutrals” offer 
the best exposé of the sheer stupidity of 
our policies? Are we afraid to admit 
this? Does this conference give an in- 
dication of who they think is going to 
win and who is going to lose? 


I have recounted only a few of our: 


questionable policies here. The network 

of internal subversion is extremely vast 

and intricate. The international net- 
work of the Communist conspiracy rep- 
resents a dedicated threat to our hard- 
won freedoms. We will not win against 
that force by concession or appeasement, 
by relaxing our guard, by allowing their 
mail to flow freely, by selling them our 
surplus grain, by selling them strategic 
material, by weakly allowing them to 
ridicule the U.N. Charter, by a doctrine of 
civility. Quite the opposite, if we set 
our sights on ultimate victory for free- 
dom we will quickly determine that any- 
thing which helps them hurts us. We 
will reverse our drift and reassert our 
leadership and in these late hours of our 
struggle tip the balance toward the cause 
of freedom. 

The article by Joun H. RovsseEtor fol- 
lows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT “OPERATION ABOLITION” 
(By Congressman JOHN H. ROUSSELOT) 
Charge: The demonstrators were not Com- 

munist inspired and Communist led. 

Fact: George Christopher, mayor of San 

Francisco, quoted from the San Francisco 

Examiner, May 18, 1960: “The mayor said 


that in his opinion last Friday’s riot was 


Communist directed and that for the most 
part, unknowing and misguided students 
were innocent pawns of trained Communist 
agitators skilled in crowd control tactics.” 
J. Edgar Hoover, quoted from “Communist 
Target—Youth”: “It is vitally important to 
set the record straight on the extent to which 
Communists were responsible for the dis- 
graceful and riotous conditions which pre- 
vailed during the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities hearings. It is vitally 
important that not only the students in- 
volved in that incident, but also students 


through the Nation whom Communists hope 
to exploit in similar situations, recognize 
the Communist tactics which resulted in 
what experienced west coast observers fa- 


miliar with Communist strategy and tactics 


have termed the most successful Communist 
coup in the San Francisco area in 25 years.” 

Judge Albert A. Axelrod, presiding judge 
at the San Francisco Municipal Court where 
those arrested at the riots appeared, made 
the following statement quoted on page A2 
of the Washington Post, December 25, 1960: 
“I very definitely agree with the view of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot of last May 13 was instigated by 
Communist subversives.” 

To clarify his position, which had been 
distorted in some quarters, Mayor Christo- 
pher made the following statement in his 
office on January 18, 1961: “Known Commu- 
nists, and I repeat this emphatically, known 
Communists were in the lead of this demon- 
stration.” The students were dupes who 
joined some of these causers of agitation 
believing it as innocent and harmless. 

Charge: The San Francisco police were 
brutal in their handling of the students. No 
witnesses have been produced who can verify 
that the rioters provocated the physical con- 
flict. 

Fact: J. Edgar Hoover, as quoted from 
“Communist Target—Youth”: “One of the 
judges in a municipal courtroom in the city 
hall ordered the mob dispersed because the 
noise made it impossible for him to hold 


’ court. -When an attempt was made to carry 


out the order, the crowd responded by throw- 
ing shoes and jostling the officers. An officer 
warned that firehoses would have to be used 
if the crowd did not disperse, but the crowd, 
instigated by Communists who had maneu- 
vered themselves into strategic positions, be- 
came more unruly. One of the demonstrators 
provided the spark that touched off the fame 
of violence. Leaping a barricade that had 
been erected, he grabbed an officer’s night- 
stick and began beating the officer over the 
head. The mob surged forward as if to storm 
the doors, and a police inspector ordered the 
firehose turned on. At a party meeting on. 
the night of May 20, 1960, Archie Brown (ed. 
note: Archie Brown is second in command 
of the Communist Party in California) dis- 
closed how the party intended to use a fol- 
lowup campaign with campus students as 
the target. He stated that the party planned 
to emphasize ‘police brutality’ as a rallying 
cry to attract sympathy of student groups.” 
Dave Hope, reporter, stated in an article on 
January 25, 1961, in the Oakland Tribune: “I 
was there. I was in the committee room, in 
the hallway, on the rotunda. I mingled with 
the demonstrators, watched the picket lines.” 
On the following day in the Oakland Tribune 
in another riot article, he said, “I didn’t hear 
any orders, but I did hear the police ask, even 
beg, the students to be quiet and to leave the 
city hall. All through the morning the 
police were polite and courteous. Even when 
the mob’s mood turned ugly after the noon 
recess, and the hose was brought out, the 


students were warned repeatedly for a period 


of at least 10 minutes before the water was 
turned on. That didn’t happen until one 
student grabbed an officer’s nightstick and 
slugged him with it.” It has been claimed 
that no one was ever charged for this; how- 
ever, that is dead wrong. Hope went on to 


say, “* * * Robert J. Meisenbach, a Univer- . 


sity of California student who was than 
living in Berkeley, was arrested and charged 
with assault.” 

In the January 25 article, Hope went on 
to say, “Police were careful not to use exces- 
sive force. When two or three officers carry 
out one person, they’re being gentle. The 
party never gets rough until it’s man for 
man. So there was no chance for martyr- 
dom, and this was disappointing. Martyrs 
must above all else be dignified. You can’t 
be a martyr when, soaking wet, you're 
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skidded unceremoniously down a flight of 
stairs on the part of your anatomy that 
should have been spanked more frequently 
in your childhood.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle, Saturday, 
May 14, 1960, in a lead article on page li, 
reported that eight policemen and four stu- 


dents were injured. By the ratio of injuries 


it would appear that the so-called brutality 
was felt more by the police than the stu- 
dents. 

Charge: The film is edited, distorted, cut 
of sequence and deliberately slants the facts. | 

Fact: Obviously, the film is edited, as is 
every film ever made. Three days of hear- 
ings, including the interviews of 46 wit- 
nesses, cannot be shown in a 45-minute film 
without editing and omission of most of the 
material. One thing is certain—the film 
does not show anything which in fact did 
not occur during the period of the hearings. 

If, as has been claimed, there had been re- 
ligious students present who wore armbands 
to distinguish them from the other protes- 
tors, the bands would have been visible in 
the film. For certainly, the films scanned 
the crowd in a most comprehensive way and 
any armbands present could not have been 
deleted from the film. 

There are two errors in the film: One, 
Harry Bridges is shown leaving the city hall 
and the accompanying editorial comment 
says this was shortly before the riots. In 
fact, he arrived shortly after the rioters 
had been cleared by the use of fire hoses. 
The important fact is that Harry Bridges 
was there. Two, a sequence taken on Satur- 
day was included in the Thursday sequence. 
David Hope stated in the Oakland Tribune, 
January 25, 1961, “It is astonishing that no 
more serious mistakes were made in putting 
the film together and drafting the com- 
mentary.” - 

Mayor Christopher, in his statement of 
January 18, 1961, summed up by saying, 
“The pictures I believe speak for themselves. 
They are true. They are authentic. They 
tell the real story and, of course, at the same 
time, they are most unfortunate, to say the 
least.” 

Charge: The hearing room was unfairly 
“stacked” with those sympathetic to the 
committee. 

Fact: J. Edgar Hoover, in “Communist Tar- 
get—-Youth”, stated, “approximately 25 per- 
cent of the spectators in the room were in- 
dividuals under subpena, and their friends, 
relatives, attorneys, and sympathizers. This 
group applauded and cheered the antics of 
Brown and Brodsky and booed, hissed, and 
ridiculed the committee at every opportu- 
nity.” ; f 

Seven Baptist ministers from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, who were in attendance at 
the hearings, issued a joint statement which 
was printed on May 17, 1960 in the publica- 
tion of the Foothill Baptist Church, 1530 
Foothill Boulevard, Oakland 6, Calif., which 
stated, in part: “We sat in the rear of the 
room (hearing room) on a raised platform 
where we could easily observe the proceed- 
ings, right in the midst of the student dem- 
onstrators. We studied the crowd carefully | 
for hours and could easily discern which were 
the masterminds of the mob riots. It is our 
certain conviction that this indefensible 


demonstration against law and order was 


conceived, planned, and directed by a few 
hard-core Communist agitators who were 
carrying out their textbook orders on in- 
surrection with. classic success.” 

These statements, as well as the film se- 
quences taken within the hearing room, make 
it all too plain that, if anything, too many 
persons actively opposed to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities were inside the 
hearing room. 

Charge: Sheriff Carberry of San Francisco 
stated, “There was no act of physical ag- 
gression on the part of the students.” . 


| 

} 
| 

‘ 
| 


lished in the November 24, 1960 issue of the 
On December 6, 1960, 
Sheriff 


issued the following state- 
ment concerning the above quote: 


“I did not make that statement. I do 
not know the author of the article, Paul 
Jacobs, and have never spoken to him, and 
have never been interviewed by him... 


“I was a on the scene on Thursday and 
Friday (May 12 and 13) up to luncheon 
time when I went for a luncheon conference 
with the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Writs. The disorders took place during the 
luncheon and I was in no position to Know 
anyhing about them. 

“I did not make that statement.” 

Charge: The film fails to name non-Com- 
munist groups by whom the protest against 
the committee was endorsed. 

Fact: No one disputes that assertion. The 
important fact here is that those who were 
part of the rioting group responded to the 
orders and directions of known, identifiable 
Communists. Furthermore, the HCUA might 
have been subject to justifiable criticism, if 
in the course of naming and identifying the 
known Communists who are shown in the 
film, the names of other, non-Communist 
groups and persons were mentioned. The 
HCUA showed admirable and patriotic re- 
straint in not identifying those groups 50 
that the groups could not be subjected to 
“guilt by association.” 

_ Charge: Judge Axelrod, presiding judge of 
the San Francisco municipal court where the 
rioters were brought, stated, “I am convinced 
that they (the rioters) are not engaged in 
subversive activities nor in spreading sub- 
-versive propaganda.” 

Fact: In a news article in the December 
25, 1960 Washington Post, dateline San Fran- 
cisco, December 24, 1960 (AP), Judge Axelrod 
is quoted as saying, “At no time did I con- 
done their conduct. A single sentence (ed: 
the one quoted above in the charge) from 
my decision, quoted out of context, created 


that false impression.” After the sentence | 


quoted above, the judge went on to say, 
“However, they chose the wrong means to 
accomplish their purpose and let themselves 
become victims of those who profit by creat- 
ing unrest, riots and the type of conduct 
which is outlawed by the penal code section 
I have quoted. As the result, they were ar- 
rested, fingerprinted, and photographed, and 
their efforts achieved a directly opposite re- 


sult.” 
The film used to make “Operation 


Charge: 
Abolition” was obtained by the HCUA im- . 


ly and before the private TV stations 
which took the film could view it. Also, no 
credit lines are given. Furthermore, the sale 
of this film by a private firm is in violation 
of the copyrights of the stations which took 
the films. 
Fact: The film was obtained by subpena, 


which is the normal legal way that evidence . 


is obtained by any investigatory body or 
court of law. The TV people who took the 
film made no objections to this procedure. 
A copy of the film was made by Video Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Washington, at the —— 
of the HCUA and quickly returned to the 
stations. 

No credit lines were placed on the film be- 
cause the film was presented as an official 
document of the HCUA to be submitted to 
Congress. In such cases, credit lines are not 
normally included, for the document is offi- 
cially authenticated by the presenting com- 
mittee and not by a private individual or 


aX? copyright infringement suits have been 
filed against Video Productions, Inc., nor are 


» Prema The film must be inaccurate be- 
cause of all the furor and controversy that 
created. 
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Fact: Dave Hope, writing in the Oakland 
Tribune of January 25, 1961, sums it up: 
“From the audience reaction (to the film) 
I would say it is extremely effective and that 
is why extraordinary effort is made to dis- 
credit it. Few people have seen Communists 
in action. Here they are shown when called 
before the hearing, screaming imprecations, 


insults, and contempt at a committee of the 


U.S. Congress. Almost maniacal in their 
challenge to law and order, they present an 
ugly picture that cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in words but becomes all too vivid in 
the film. * * * For those who took part in 
the riot and their apologists, the film is just 
too accurate, too revealing. That’s — it 
is so bitterly attacked.” 


“Berlin” on. Capitol Hill 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHI LL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the REcorpD a very inter- 


esting editorial which appeared in the 


Washington Evening Star on Wednes- 
day, September 27, 1961, concerning the 
current disagreement between the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 


of the House Committee on Education 


and Labor: 
“BERLIN” ON CAPITOL HILL 


Let no one suppose that all the partisan 
wars on Capitol Hill will subside now that 
Congress has gone home. For far into the 
winter, we suspect, will be waged the bitter 
campaign between Chairman ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL, of the House Education Committee, 
and Representative CARROLL KEARNS, its rank- 
ing Republican, over the possession of two 
spacious committee staff rooms in the Old 
House Office Building. 

Mr. POWELL, with arithmetic on his side, 
already has ordered the tiny three-man 
minority staff of the committee to clear out, 
and change places with six members of the 
Democratic staff he says are working — 
in a one-roomer across the hall. . 

But this “numbers game,” fires back Mr. 
KEARNS, is a mere subterfuge which ob- 
scures an issue of deep principle. For the 
rooms, he says, have belonged by precedent 
to the minority since 1947, through fat years 
and lean, whether Republican or Democrat. 
Thus (as Mr. Kearns insists in his battle 
communiques to the press), the issue is not 
unlike that in Berlin, where the rights of a 
minority are being threatened by an unprin- 
cipled majority. And the most shocking 
thing of all to Mr. Kearns is that Mr. PowE Lu, 
so long a champion of minorities, wants to 


“trample minority rights” into the dust now 


that he is a member of the majority. Will 
the Republicans obey the ultimatum to evac- 
uate by October 1? “We're staying,’ 
Mr. KEARNS. 

So the burning question now, and we don’t 
know whether we can hold our breath that 
long, is what will happen when Mr. POWELL 
returns from a European trip late next 
month. What battle plan will he invoke? 
Will he try to take possession by stealth, 
in the dead of night? Will he storm the 
bastions with Democrats in open battle? 
Will there be casualties? — 

Well, we will have to wait and see, of 
course. But our money is on Mr. Krearns— 


October 3 


outnumbered, outvoted and outraged, but 
armed with the principle that minority 
rights must be protected at any cost. 


The Attack Carrier—Mobile Might 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a few weeks ago, I was a member of a 
congressional group which made a short 
but impressive cruise aboard one of the 
Navy’s attack aircraft carriers, the 
U.S.8S. Shangri-La, then attached to the 
2d Fleet. Only by actually going aboard 
and observing operation at sea is it 


possible to fully appreciate what awe- 


some strength we have in our modern 
Navy. 


Perhaps the highlight of our visit to ; 


this fine ship was the impressive fire- 
power demonstration staged by the em- 
barked air group. This display of air- 
borne weapons under simulated battle 
conditions gave proof of how a carrier 
can move on the scene of a combat area 
and deliver the goods on target with 
precision and discrimination. The unique 


flexibility of carrier aircraft was shown 


to us when several planes rapidly shifted 
from conventional to nuclear weapons, 


demonstrating the mercurial adapta- 
bility of the modern attack carrier to the 
‘uncertainty of modern warfare. 

_ The high speed of this ship plus its © 
ability to maneuver’ unpredictably 
convinced me that the carrier is no sit- 


ting duck, but an elusive target immune 
to enemy ballistic missiles and quite able 
to protect itself against hostile aircraft 
with its own fighter cover overhead. I 


am. sure that the security of our Nation 


rests in no small measure upon the pres- 


ence of these ships deployed around the 
periphery of the free world. 


The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
George Anderson, recently referred to 
our carriers as the “gray ambassadors 


which speak a language of quiet diplo- | 


macy and assurance to our friends.” 
Certainly our allies stand more confident 
against Communist parries and thrusts 
knowing that U.S. naval strength, as 


represented by our carrier forces, are 


always close at hand. 
To commemorate this visit to the 
U.S.S. Shangri-La, I include in the Ap- 


pendix of the RECORD excerpts from an — 
article which appeared in the May 1961 


issue of the U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings on the subject of the aircraft 
carrier: 
THE ATTACK CARRIER—MOBILE MIGHT 

(By Comdr. Albert H. Vito, Jr., U.S. Navy) 

Mobile, flexible and versatile—these are 
the words that Navy proponents apply to 
the modern attack aircraft carriers. Ob- 
solete, vulnerable, and exorbitantly expen- 
sive are adjectives that are applied on oc- 
casions by others. Perhaps no single weap- 


on system or. element of military strength 
-has been the subject of as much controversy 


and dispute as have aircraft carriers in the 


ttributed 
Fact: The above quotation was a 
to Sheriff Carberry by Paul Jacobs in his ar- 
ticle attacking the film which was pub- 
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nearly 40 years they have been part of our 
seapower. 

At least a portion of this controversy 
stems from the difficulty in grasping the ele- 
ments of the carrier concept without full 
knowledge of carrier operations. 

Much of the lack of understanding of the 
carrier and her function in our missile-age 
arsenal arises from the fact that a pierside 
view is the only one many persons ever get 
of one of these ships. Certainly this view 


is impressive, but only in the way that big- 


ness is always impressive. 3 

Let us first examine mobility, a basic asset 
of all naval forces. A modern carrier force 
can maintain cruising speeds which allow 


moving 600 or 700 miles a day. This means 


that every day a carrier is at sea, the ocean 
area in which she may be lurking increases 
by more than a million and a half square 
miles. This is the true meaning of mobility, 
the hallmark of all naval forces since the 
days of the trireme. Critics of the carrier 
deride this mobility, claiming it is ridiculous 
to suppose that 600 miles of movement in 
a day is fast in an era of supersonic air- 
craft and ballistic missiles, but the arithme- 
tic of areas cannot be controverted. They 
compare critically the movement of naval 
forces with the rate of movement of a jet 
bomber. A more valid comparison would 
be that of carrier speed against the speed of 


_ the bomber’s base, its fuel supply, and its 
weapon logistics. The same critics have dis- 
_ covered, however, that a missile mounted on 


a railroad car somehow is infinitely less vul- 
nerable than one in a hole in the ground, 
even though the railroad track provides 
mobility along predictable paths. 

Carriers have been dubbed “sitting ducks.” 


Obviously any target, military or industrial, 


can be destroyed if an enemy can put against 
it with precision a high-yield nuclear weap- 
on. There are no exceptions to this general 
statement—nhardened or not, a target will be 
destroyed if sufficient force is applied to it 
with enough precision. “Enough precision”’ 
is the key phrase in this statement. 

Let us assume that an enemy determines 
a carrier’s exact position at a given moment. 
In the ensuing minutes, while targeting in- 
formation is collated and introduced into an 
attack missile, the carrier steadily moves 
away from the calculated impact point. 


Which way? How fast? The enemy cannot 


get the answers—the carrier is invulnerable. 
Invulnerability to the ballistic missile was 
a Navy asset long before the missile itself 
became a reality. 

The attack carrier is flexible and versatile. 
She is not limited to single-purpose use. 
She does not have to be. The carrier and 
her embarked combat air group can range 
the gamut of force, from peacefully showing 


the flag, through armed reconnaissance, deft 


attacks in small scale, and full-scale attacks 
with conventional weapons, or if need be, 
with fission and fusion bombs, all or any of 
these delivered with the precision and dis- 
crimination that manned aircraft alone can 
provide. Her striking range covers the sea, 
its shores, and most of the world’s land 
targets. | 

All attack aircraft in a modern carrier 
air group and some of the fighters can carry 
at least one atomic weapon, and yields are 
as high as 50 times that of the Hiroshima 
bomb. Delivery methods range from classic 
dive bombing and horizontal level bombing 
to the low altitude loft or laydown method, 
which assist the pilot in avoiding detection 
and interference in his attack. 

Assuming for the moment that the mod- 
ern carrier does represent the epitome of 


mobile, flexible, and versatile military 
strength—what lies ahead? . 


Carrier developments now in prospect give 
a@ relatively good index of the direction in 
which we are now proceeding. A look at 
current research and development projects 


and at new aircraft in early production stages 
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clearly indicates that the combat capabili- 
ties of the carrier and her air group will 
increase during the 1965-70 era. Extensive 
examination of future carrier capabilities 
measured against opposition of the predicted 
caliber has been accomplished by military 
effectiveness experts, study groups and ma- 
chine computers. The studies conclude in 
general that against the highest caliber op- 
position—the effectiveness of planned car- 
rier airpower will be better than before. 

To accommodate the new aircraft and 
electronic capabilities that will be fitted into 
carrier operations in the future, new attack 
carriers will join the fleet. Kitty Hawk, Con- 
stellation, and CVA-66 are all Forrestal-class 
carriers. Enterprise, while slightly larger to 
accommodate her nuclear powerplant, 
matches Forrestal’s flight facilities. These 
ships will replace Essezr-class ships whose 
20-year life is fast ending. 

Nuclear power will give Enterprise an even 
greater capability to exploit the advantages 
of mobility. Almost unlimited range at sus- 
tained high cruising speeds will free her 


from the requirements of fueling at sea. 


Experience with the operations of Enter- 
prise will be invaluable in demonstrating to 
the Navy the full application of nuclear pow- 
er to surface units. 

What is the future of these new ships? 
Are their functions to remain the same? 
Determination of the future of the attack 
carrier is involved with determination of 
the requirements for military strength that 
will devolve upon the United States in com- 
ing years. There is no question but that a 
formidable nuclear retaliatory capability will 
continue to be a netessary requirement. The 
Polaris, which exploits inevitahility of retali- 
ation and thus insures enemy credibility, is 
perhaps the best embodiment of nuclear 
retaliation as will be needed in the future. 
As other nations develop a matching capabil- 
ity, nuclear deterrent must become less ef- 
fective as an assurance of peace. It is likely 
that military force as an extension of na- 
tional policy will become dependent upon 
strong conventional arms, able to bring 
force to bear without risking Armageddon 
at each new difference of opinion. 

The attack carrier is the spearhead of 


modern seapower and forms the vital core 


of the U.S. Navy’s strength. As in the past 
and present, so in the future will the air- 
power made available to the fleet commander 
by the attack carrier be the element that 
permits the fleet to function in the face of 
determined air opposition. Amphibious 
warfare, sea supremacy, and our entire lim- 
ited war capability are always dependent 
upon the presence of the air strength that 
the attack carrier brings into the area of 
operations. Without her, our ability to con- 
trol the seas would be limited to sporadic, 
hit-and-run attacks. 

We must, like the Romans, “Maintain the 
peace by constant preparation for war and 
by indicating to our enemies that we are as 


little disposed to endure injury as to offer 


it.” Our mighty, modern, attack carrier 
force continues to be a fundamental ele- 
ment of our national strength, for accom- 
plishing this end. 


Congressman Paul Brown 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
saddest moments in my life here in Con- 
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gress, I believe, came last year when my 
colleague, Representative Paul Brown, 
announced his retirement. 

It was a sad moment because Paul 
Brown and I came to Washington to- 
gether some 29 yéars ago and we became 
very close friends. 

Members of Paul’s family, who also 
were close to me during these years, kept 
me posted on his activities since his 
retirement. | 

His death this past weekend at his 
home in Elberton, Ga., removed fronf our 
midst a great public servant. And, also, 
it removed from my circle one of my. 
truly great friends. 

Never have I met a finer panties 
than Paul Brown. He was devoted to 
his family, his friends, his.State, and his 
country. 

Time will mark Paul Brown as a great 
legislator. His work on the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
brilliant. | 

Many of us who served with Paul 
Brown have benefited. from his advice. 
He always was ready to aid other Con- 
gressmen in answering questions for 
constituents concerning banking laws of 
our country. 

Aside from the great contributions he 
made as 2 legislator, Paul Brown made 
many more contributions as a friend of 
everyone. 

I join with these friends in expressing 
my deepest sympathy to his- wife and 
daughter on the loss of their husband 
and father. 


tion by Knights of Columbus, Denver, 
Colo., August 15-17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, S 27, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REc- 
ORD a copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Knights of Columbus during their na- 


tional convention in Denver, Colo., Au- 


gust 15 through 17. These resolutions 
have a particular significance to all of 
us since they pertain specifically to the 
Communist menace throughout the 
world, a menace which seeks to destroy 
the very Chambers in which we conduct 
the daily business of Government. I 
therefore commend to all my colleagues 
a thorough reading of these most im- 
portant resolutions: 
ON CUBAN SITUATION . 

“Whereas we are faced with the unescapa- 
ble fact that the island of Cuba, 90 miles off 
our shores, site of the American naval base 
that guards America’s southern defenses, 
anchor for our defense of the Panama Canal, 
and key to the political future of Latin 
America, is today a totalitarian dictatorship 
and a Communist beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

“Whereas Cuba is today a one-man gov- 
ernment, held together by promises and fears, 
with control of the island’s economic, politi- 


| 

> 

i 
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cal and social institutions taken over by one 


“Wh the loss of the Catholic nation 
of Cuba to the Communist conspiracy is a 
cause of great concern to all Americans and 
especially to the Knights of Columbus, 
- ‘whose members are deeply concerned for the 
welfare, well-being and plight of their fellow 
Catholics and for the welfare of the order in 
that country; and 

“Whereas the Knights of Columbus, dedi- 
cated to the advancement of Christianity 
and the promotion of patriotism, have on 
many occasions raised their voices in pro- 
test against communism and the evil it rep- 
resents, and as early as 1926 called the Amer- 
ican nations attention to the danger of this 
then new irreligious philosophy that was just 
beginning to spread itself throughout the 
world, and did then embark upon a sys- 
tematic campaign of education throughout 
the Americas for the purpose of arousing the 
sentiment of the people to this new danger, 
and this at a time when few Americans 
knew what the word ‘communism’ meant. 
. Resolved, That the supreme council of 
the Knights of Columbus in annual conven- 
tion assembled again calls for deep con- 
templation of the seriousness of the Com- 
munist takeover in Cuba and of its special 
concern for its members and fellow Catholics 
living in that country, and extends prayers, 
comfort, and solace to all of them to the ends 
that their nation may some day soon thrive 
under the sacred principles recognized by 
free governments everywhere as fundamental 
truths, that all men are created free and 
equal, that they are endowed by Almighty 
God with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; be it further 

“Resolved, That we recognize the fact that 

national moral conviction is the main weap- 
“on that can stop an enemy who Knows that 
he need not resort to atomic weapons when 
his victim has shown signs of a lack of cour- 
age and moral conscience, and that we will 
heed the alarm of patriotic and dedicated 
Americans who have been warning about this 
national weakness for the past decades, and 
will extend even greater efforts to create a 
spiritual atmosphere in the countries where- 
in the order now flourishes so as to prevent 
a repetition of the Cuba episode elsewhere.” 


ON COMMUNISM 


. “Whereas America, Canada, and the entire 
free world face today and for the foreseeable 
future an unprecedented challenge to its free 
institutions, security, and growth, which 
challenge stems from the rise to power of 
Communist regimes in Russia, China, and 
their satellites; and — 
- “Whereas the Communist challenge to the 
free nations and to the fiedgling nations 
emerging from colonialism in Africa and 
Asia, is posed on many fronts at once—mili- 
tary, economic, political, and ideological, 
which can only be met through proper un- 
derstanding, steady nerves, a spirit of great- 
ness, and a military buildup of forces as a 
warning to the Communists that free na- 
tions will not take one step back from this 
serious challenge and threat; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has called for united support in his 
emergency program to strengthen the Armed 
Forces and the military might of his country 
and the NATO nations, and has the almost 
unanimous bipartisan support in the Con- 


gress of the United States of America; and 


“Whereas the Knights of Columbus has 
been committed for many years to vigorously 
oppose communism in its conspiracy and 
plan to destroy Christianity and the consti- 
tutional governments of the free nations of 
the world; be it 

“Resolved, That the supreme council of 
the Knights of Columbus, in annual con- 
vention assembled, having long recognized 

the incompatability of communism with the 
Christian faith and the political concepts of 
democratic 
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ports the actions of the President and the 
Congress of the United States in the emer- 
gency steps taken to meet the sweeping 
challenge and threats of communism not 
only in Berlin but in the whole world; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That our members everywhere 
be urged to acquire a working knowledge of 
communism’s features and characteristics 
and its historical background, since such 
knowledge is indispensable to meet the chal- 
lenge, pointed out in the warning of Pope 
Pius XI in 1937 that communism has spread 
so rapidly even though it has long since been 
rejected scientifically and proven erroneous 
by experience because too few people have 
been able to grasp the nature of communism 
and its tactics, strategy, and objectives.” 


ON ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


“Whereas the existing country of Red 


China, being an illegitimate government born 


of brutality, blood, and barbaric bestiality; 
and 

“Whereas, by reason of its existence, this 
Government negates the qualifications nec- 
essary for its entrance into the community 
of civilized nations; and 

“Whereas, as a free people, we must be 
opposed to Communist imperialism for the 
same reason that truth is opposed to falsity, 
freedom to tyranny, love to hate, and kind- 
ness to brutality; and 

“Whereas, for the same reason that good 
cannot clasp the hand of evil without be- 

evil, we cannot offer friendship to 

tyrants and murderers without advancing 
the cause of tryanny and murder; be it 

“Resolved, that the supreme council, 
Knights of Columbus, stands firmly opposed 
to the admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations at any time and under 
any conditions; be it further 

“Resolved, that this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State of the US. 
Government.” 

ON THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


“Resolved, that the supreme council pub- 
licly endorses the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
and particularly its Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, for the outstanding work being done 
by this agency and its Director, both in com- 
bating the Communist c and in set- 
ting an example of efficiency for all govern- 

ments to emulate.” 
IMPRISONMENT OF BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, 

M.M., BY RED CHINA 


“Resolved, that the supreme council of 
the Knights of Columbus urges the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State to continue to use every possible means 
to effect the release of Most Rev. James E. 
Walsh, M.M:, former superior general of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, who is still imprisoned by 
the Communist government of China; be 
it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State.” 

Before calling the 79th supreme council 
meeting to a conclusion, Supreme Knight 
Hart announced that the 80th supreme 
council meeting will be held in Boston, 
M 


SPEECH 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 


——e sup- to associate myself with ad colleagues 


8 


in congratulating JoHN McCorRMAcCK on > 
his coming of age as majority leader. 
Whether or not I can match the elo- 
quence of the tributes which have been 
tendered to him, I yield to no one in my 
admiration of him as a statesman and as 
& man. 

During the 13 years that I have been 
privileged to serve in this House, JoHN 
McCorMAck’s ability as a leader has com- 
manded my respect, while his uniform 
kindness and fairness have commanded 
my personal regard for him. 

To his party, to the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and to the Nation, JoHN Mc- 


CorMAcK has rendered service far and 
above the call of duty. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
to express my appreciation for his lead- 
ership in the past, and my continued 
confidence in his leadership in the future 
in whatever capacity where he may be 
called upon toserve. — 


Progress Report to the People of the 
Eighth Congressional District of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to submit the following “Progress 
Report” to the people of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of- Indiana. 

In this report, I have set out what I 
believe to be the accomplishments of 
the Congress and the administration 
during the past session of the Congress. 
I have pointed out accomplishments for 
the Eighth District of Indiana. This has 
been a Congress of hard work and prog- 
ress, and I am proud of its record. I 
am also proud of the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration. We have leadership and 
confidence again in the saddle. I here- 
with submit my “Progress Report” for 
the ist session of the 87th Congress to 
the House of Representatives: 

PROGRESS REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT or IN- 
DIANA 
The end of the 1st session of the 87th Con- 

gress is here. It has been a very busy and 
productive session for all America and the 
entire free world. As has been my custom in 
the past, I am again this year briefly review- 
ing for the people of my district, some of the 
major accomplishments of the Congress and 
the administration. 

First, to the local scene, I would like to 
focus attention on some projects and ac- 
complishments of the past several months 
as they affect the Eighth District. When the 
new Democratic administration took over 
the reins of Government in January of this 
year, the Eighth District, like many other 
parts of the country, was in the grips of a - 
severe recession. President John F. Ken- 
nedy sought action. The Congress responded 
by providing some of the most positive and 
progressive legislation to come out of Wash- 
ington since the days of the first Roosevelt 
Congress and his 100 days. 

Let’s look at the record. The recession, for 
all practical purposes, is over. While unem- 
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ployment in the district and around the 
country is still high, it is slumped off quite 
a bit. While there remains much to be 
done to improve the situation in areas like 
Pike County, the city of Evansville and 
others, the situation has improved. Prog- 
ress has been made. 

With passage of the Area Redevelopment 
Act, those areas of the district suffering from 
the effects of the recession have been offered 
hope and financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in order to relieve their 
problems. Some $394 million is provided 
under the act to assist communities, such 
as Evansville, to improve their community 
facilities, to attract new industries, to re- 
train workers displaced by the recession, and 
to enable these communities to start growing 
again. This program will be an effective 
aid to the district. The depressed areas bills 
of previous Congresses had been vetoed by 
former President Eisenhower. One of the 
first such bills introduced was one which I 
sponsored several years ago. I also intro- 
duced this legislation again this year, and 
am greatly pleased with the results. 

Evansville has already presented its overall 
economic program, required under the new 
Area Redevelopment Act, passed by the Con- 
gress, to the administrator of the program. 
_ It has been approved by the agency, enabling 
the city to qualify for Federal loans and 
grants. City needs, such as sewer and street 
improvements will be emphasized in request- 
ing funds and other assistance. 

The eighth district will also benefit from 
the rural areas redevelopment program, ad- 
ministration of which is being handled by 
the Department of Agriculture. Under it, as 
provided by Congress, four district counties 
at this time have been certified as eligible to 
submit overall economic programs. When 
these are approved, the counties will be eligi- 
ble for assistance in the form of loans and 
grants to stimulate economic growth in the 
areas, improve community facilities, recrea- 
tional improvements, and for other purposes. 
Other counties in the district may be eligible 
under this program in the future. The four 
certified at this time are: Clark, Crawford, 
Harrison, and .Perry. | 

Let’s look at flood control. Here, we scored 
a “grand slam.” We received just about 
everything which we asked for. It works out 
this way, as approved by the Congress in the 
public works appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1962: 

Cannelton locks and dam: $750,000 for con- 
struction. 

Levee No. 5, Wabash River: $49,000 for 
planning. 

Mason J. Niblack levee: $350,000 for con- 
struction. 

Mississinewa Reservoir: $500,000 for con- 
struction. 

Monroe Reservoir: $940,000 for construc- 
tion. 

Salamonie Reservoir: $700,000 for construc- 


_ tion. 

Uniontown locks and dam: $125,000 for 
planning. 

McAlpine locks and dam: $5,500,000 for 
construction. 

‘Markland Dam: $13,700,000 for construc- 
tion. 

Evansville flood wall: $100,000 ($200,000 
of previously approved funds available for 
this project—specifically then, $300,000 is 
available). 

Additionally, some $10,000 is included in 
the public works appropriation bill for a 


flood control survey on Pigeon Creek, near 
Evansville. Some $5,000 is also included for 


similar work on Oil Creek in Perry County. 


Watershed projects in the eighth district 
this year include the following: the Middle 
Fork of Anderson River in Perry and Craw- 
_ ford Counties, where nearly 70,000 acres of 
land will form a watershed protection and 
flood control project. Applications are pres- 
ently pending in the Department of Agricul- 
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ture for the following watershed programs: 
Crooked Creek in Spencer; Muddy Fork of 
Silver Creek in Clark, Floyd, and Washing- 
ton; North Branch of Little Pigeon Creek in 
Spencer and Warrick; Pigeon Creek in Gib- 
son, Warrick, Vanderburgh, and Pike; Stuck- 
er Fork in Clark; Lost Creek in Orange, Law- 
rence, Washington, and Dubois; Little Pigeon 
Creek in Warrick, Spencer, and Pike. The 
first watershed project in the country to be 
approved under the act passed by Congress 
in August of 1954 is located in Perry Coun- 


ty in the eighth district. 


I am very much in favor of these projects, 
as they provide much needed flood control 
and recreational facilities which will be a 
real asset to the entire district. I will natu- 
rally follow through on these projects and 
do all that I can to help them along. 

Other developments of importance to the 
people of the eighth district include: 

1. General Services Administration de- 
claring some 67 acres at the Indiana Arse- 
nal, Charlestown, surplus, thus allowing 
Clark County to acquire 40 acres of this land 
for use as a 4-H Club fairground. | 

2. Reactivation of part of the facilities at 
the Indiana Arsenal, Charlestown, to provide 
ammunition needed in the additional na- 
tional defense buildup * * * will provide 
from 300 to 375 additional jobs for an area 
hardhit by unemployment. 

3. Passage of the Lincoln Boyhood Na- 
tional Memorial bill * * * both Houses of the 
Congress have approved this bill, but it will 
have to go to conference committee to iron 
out minor differences. 

4. Selection of the southern route for 
Interstate Highway No. 64 will mean the road 
will be close to Evansville and will permit 
better integration and supplementation of 
the highway and water modes of transporta- 
tion—will be near the area which has the 
greatest potential for future growth of those 
considered for the route. 

5. New Albany received approval from the 
Housing and Home Fnance Agency of its 
workable program for community improve- 


ment through the elimination of slums and | 


blight. This approval must precede Federal 
loans and grants for urban renewal projects 
and for low-rent housing projects. 

6. Evansville received a Federal advance of 
$37,504 to undertake preparation of a gen- 
eral neighborhood renewal plan for the south 
center urban renewal area. 

7. Jeffersonville received a Federal advance 
of $109,082 to undertake preparation of a 
general neighborhood renewal plan for the 
Port Fulton urban renewal area. 

8. The Louisville District, Corps of Army 
Engineers, awarded Traylor Bros. Inc., 
Evansville construction firm, a contract for 
the construction of the dam and appurte- 
nances at the McAlpine locks project on 
the Ohio River. Amount of the contract: 
$8,811,000. 

9. Charlestown received approval of its 
application for community facility improve- 
ments program. This enables the city to 
receive Federal assistance in the form of 
loans and grants for slum clearance and 
rehabitation for public housing. 


10. The Rural Electrification Administra- 


tion granted the Smithsville Telephone Co. 
a loan in the amount of $246,000. Will pro- 
vide better telephone service for the people 
of Posey County as well as many others. 

11. Congressional approval of the Federal 
judgeship bill provides for 73 new Federal 
judges. Indiana received two of these, one 
for the southern and one for the northern 
district of the State. (My amendment to the 
judgeship bill secured the two judges for 
Indiana, instead of just one as provided in 


the original bill.) 


12. White County Bridge Commission bill 


passed by both Houses of Congress as an 
amendment to a bill which would authorize 


annual audits of certain interstate bridges 


and determine the length of the terms of 
office of their commissioners. (I think that 
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we are finally nearing the end of a long, | 
hard fight to make this bridge a “‘free’’ one— 
as it certainly should be after this long 
period of time. We will attempt to get 
final action on this bill at the next session 
of Congress.) 

13. Army Ordnance has awarded a 
contract in the amount of $6,746,001 to the 
Liberty Defense Powder Corp., a division of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., for the 
production of propellants. The work will 
be carried out at the firm’s Charlestown, 
Ind., Arsenal, and at the facility on the 
Wabash River at Newport, Ind. This will 
provide an assist to the economy of the 
Clark-Floyd County area. 

I am particularly pleased that several of 
my proposals, either incorporated in bills 
which I introduced at this session, or similar 
bills, have been passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by the President. These 
include: 

H.R. 4403: So-called Denton depressed 
areas bill—very similar to S. 1 (Senator 
Dovuc.tas, of Illinois), which passed Congress 
and became law under the title of Area Re- 
development Act. Will be of great assist- 
ance to areas of chronic and persistent un- 
employment such as Evansville. Became law 
this year. 

H.R. 4406: Federal for Indiana— 
my bill provided for two additional Federal 
district judges for the State of Indiana, one 
for the southern and one for the northern 
district. Passed as part of the Federal 
judgeship bill providing 73 additional Fed- 
eral Judges. Became law this year 

H.R. 4408: White County Bridge. Commis- 
sion bill—to provide for the annual audits 
of bridge commission’s books—terms of office 
of commissioners, etc. Passed both Houses 


of Congress, as part of general bridge audit 


bill. Must have minor differences ironed 
out. Passage seems likely early in next 
session. (Final victory is in sight in the 
long battle to make the White County Bridge 
a free one.) 

H.R. 3518: To transfer certain land in 
Clark County, located at the Indiana Arsenal, 
Charlestown, to the 4-H Club of Clark 
County; legislation was not necessary as I 
was able to arrange for the transfer of this 
property from the Army to the General 
Services Administration. GSA has declared 
67 acres of this land “surplus,” thus allow- 
ing the 4-H Club of Clark County to apply 
for the 40 acres which they want for use 
as a fairgrounds. 

H.R. 2470: Bill to establish Lincoln 
Boyhood National Memorial at site of Abe 
Lincoln’s home in Spencer County—for 14 
years of his life—has passed both Houses of 
the Congress, and after minor differences are 
ironed out in conference committee early 
next session, it will most likely be speedily 


approved by Congress and become law. 


H. Res. 169: To establish a committee of 
the Congress to study the effects of automa- 
tion—because of the interest shown in this 
bill and those introduced by other Members 
of Congress, a special Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
headed by Congressman Eutmer J. HOLLAND, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, began a study 


of this problem. 


Administration accomplishments on the 
domestic front. 

To combat the recession: 

Temporary unemployment 
extension: Passed 63 days after taking office. 

Aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed. 

Area redevelopment: Most comprehensive | 
bill ever offered—first to pass; Eisenhower 
had vetoed earlier versions. 7 

Social Security amendments: Included 
first reduction in the age of retirement for 
males—62—almost’'5 million people will re- 
ceive new or increased benefits. 

To get the country “moving again”: 

Housing: The most comprehensive housing 
program in the history of Congress; © major 
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of urban renewal, public housing, 
housing for the elderly, college housing; first 
major middle-income housing—3 percent 
down payment; first aid to local mass trans- 
portation; first protection of open spaces in 
urban areas. 

Water pollution control: 5-year doubling 
of program to provide benefits to 5,000 com- 
munities with 42 million people. 

Minimum wages: $1.25 an hour and first 
increase in expansion of coverage (3.6 mil- 


lion), 1938 original passage. 
Space: Authorized trip to moon and be- 
yond. 


Community health facilities: Nursing 
homes for the aged, hospital rehabilitation, 
community services for the aged. 

Agriculture: The best farm income year 
since the Korean war; emergency feed grain 
bill, reduction in acreage will be 3 times 
larger than best prior year, will help reduce 
great grain storage costs; omnibus farm bill, 
most comprehensive since 1938, expanded use 
of marketing orders-first wheat and feed 
grain programs since World War IT; revisions 
of farm credit; Great Plains conservation 
program; expanded school milk; food for 
peace increased; savings to the taxpayers 
estimated at $800 million. 

Further administration progress includes: 

Federal judgeship bill passed: Provides 73 
additional Federal judges. 

Balance of payments position much better: 
(Under Kennedy administration leadership, 
our holdings of gold and convertible cur- 
rencies increased by approximately $60 mil- 
lion during the second quarter of this year) ; 
gold outfiow stopped, slight gains reported, 
in March of this year we had, for the first 
time since October of 1959, an increase in 
our supply of gold; that month, we showed 
an increase in our favor of $15 million. 

Office of International Travel established: 
To promote foreign travel in this country. 

Civil defense: First serious shelter pro- 


gram. 
?Pederal aviation and highway bills passed. 
As a side light to this discussion, I would 
like to mention the fact that as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, I have 
this year, as I have in years past, worked for, 
and voted for, the adequate funds necessary 
for the construction of hospitals under the 
Hill-Burton Act, and for the research made 
necessary in the fight to determine the cause 
and cure for the following: Cancer, heart 
trouble, mental illness, contagious diseases, 
nervous disorders, allergies, and other dis- 
eases such as diabetes. 
ADMINISTRATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON FOREIGN 
FRONT 


The Kennedy administration inherited 
some of the worst problems in the foreign 
affairs field of any that previous Presidents 
had found when they took the oath of office. 
The Congo, Laos, Cuba, Berlin were all in- 
herited from the old, previous administra- 
tion. The Republicans had painted a “Rosy 
Picture’’—both on the domestic and the 
foreign fronts. “All is well,” was their cry. 
Yet, all was not well, at home or abroad. 
The situation on the homefront has been 
greatly improved under the effective leader- 
ship of Jack Kennedy and the intelligent 
men and women who are helping him in the 
new administration. The recession has been 
effectively stopped; unemployment is being 
cut back gradually, but firmly; the economy 
is on the upswing again. Business is good. 
In other words, the ay “is on the move 
again. ” 

The President has taken a firm hold on 


matters overseas, and the confidence of our 
allies and their people in this country is 
again being restored to the place where it 
should have been for the past 8 years. The 
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Kennedy has taken hold, and is proving to 
the whole world that this country will not 
be pushed around. We will stand firm on 
Berlin. On the United Nations. On dis- 
armament through effective control mechan- 
isms. Let’s look at some of the trouble 
spots around the globe and the action that 
the Kennedy administration has taken: 

World danger spots: 

1. Berlin: A firm and resolute position; 
additional forces sent to back up insistence 
on continued Western rights, and continued 
freedom for the city. 


2. Laos: Military debacle in January may © 


be converted into neutral and independent 
state by virtue of our suc ul insistence 
upon a cease-fire before negotiations, and on 
supervised guarantees of independence. 
Allied policy is now unified again there. 

3. South Vietnam: Vastly increased mili- 
tary assistance and the Vice President’s trip 
have strengthened Diem government and its 
resistance to guerrilla infiltration. 

4. Latin America: Despite setback in Cuba, 
more accomplished than any other time since 
Roosevelt’s “good neighbor policy,” objec- 
tives are to strengthen democratic relations, 
isolate communism and Castroism; (a) 
Alliance for Progress: funds voted, Uruguay 
Conference a success—emphasis on social re- 
form and education as well as growth; (b) 
special assistance to Bolivia, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina, and Chile; (c) increased 
broadcasts, trade agreements and defense 
coordination. : 

5. The Congo: Even though the situation 
there is still confusing, the early forceful 
stand of the United States against Soviet 
interference, helped the United Nations and 
local leaders to work out a stable and inde- 
pendent government. 

6. Angola: Where U.S. vote in the United 
Nations won great acclaim in the Afro-Asian 
bloc as showing the new US. leadership for 
the principle of self-determination. 

7.\Other: Quiet, but effective U.S. states- 
manship helped to prevent more serious crises 
in the Dominican Republic, Tunisia, Thai- 
land, and elsewhere. 

Major Kennedy administration initiatives 
in Foreign Affairs include the new, 5-year 
mutual security program, with a new agency 
to handle the program. The administration 
has promised that it will insure a program 
free from waste, corruption and inefficiency 
as was fairly prevalent under the previous 
handling of the foreign aid program. The 
5-year provision of the program will insure 
long-range planning with foreign countries 


on various aid projects, but will also leave 


the control of the purse strings in the hands 
of the Congress, where it should be. 

Establishment of the Peace Corps brings 
to the assistance of the Government dedi- 
cated men and women of all ages with all 
types of training and specialities. They will 
go out among the peoples of the underde- 
veloped countries around the globe and help 
them to help themselves. They will live 
with them, eat their food, live in the same 
kind of homes, ride the same modes of trans- 
portation. They will help erase the image 
of the “Ugly American.” Further progress 
overseas will come with the establishment of 
the Arms Control Agency, which will work on 
the pressing problem of disarmament. 

I return to the people of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Indiana with the 
knowledge that this Congress has done more 
for the American people than any Congress 
in almost 30 years. e now have a leader 
in the White House. We have world respect 
again. We have the confidence of our allies. 
We have a country on the move again. 

Nothing can stop us, as a Nation or as a 
party, from moving ahead. For both are 
composed of the most enlightened, the best 
educated and the most warmhearted people 
On earth. 


October 3 


Resolutions at New England Governors’ 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO 0. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 * 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
the increased emphasis on reserve readi- 
ness in the Armed Forces of the coun- 
try, it is important that we look to see 
that the best possible facilities and train- 
ing are available to our troops. 

Gov. John N. Dempsey, of Connecticut, 
has taken a great deal of interest in 
these matters, both as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and now as Governor. He has 
particularly watched the development of 
the National Guard troops of Connecti- 
cut, and has visited personally the troops 
of the 43d Infantry Division, a Connecti- 


cut, Rhode Island, and Vermont organi- . 


zation, while they were undergoing ac- 
duty for training at Camp 
N 

Camp Drum is an inactive Army res 
ervation which is opened each year for 
the field training of all Reserve and 
National Guard divisions in the First 
Army area. As such it receives intensive 
use during this training cycle. Indeed, 


I am told it takes in the largest number 


of reserve troops for such training of any 
such installation in the country, includ- 
ing seven divisions. 

Obviously the quality of the training 
which these reserve officers and National 


Guard officers and the active Army can. 


give their troops depends considerably 
on the maintenance of the training fa- 
cilities and the modernization of the 
ranges and roads. Governor Dempsey, 
however, has alertly noted that the camp 
was originally designed as an armored 
division training center; that it has been 
used intensively over the years with con- 
sequent deterioration of roads, training 
areas and communications, and now 
offers the 90,000 troops who train there 
during a given summer something less 
than perfection. 

I am sure that 1st Army, under Lt. 
Gen. Edward O’Neill, and the Depart- 
ment of the Army itself, have given care- 
ful consideration to the needs of the 
camp and have furnished what improve- 
ments they can within priorities de- 
manded by the budgets approved by 
Congress. But modernization has been 
effected in some regular camps, although 
possibly not to the degree desired. In- 
stallation of trainfire ranges, to bring 
rifle training up to date, for instance, 
has not been completely effected. 

If we are to raise the level of training 
in our Reserve forces so that it parallels, 
where possible, the training given Active 
Army troops, and thus insures that the 
Army of the United States will be in a 
better stage of preparedness, I think we 
should review the modernization of all 
such installations as Camp Drum. That 
would include, I assume, Indiantown 


Gap, Pa.; Camp McCoy, Wis.; A. P. Hill | 
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Military Reservation, Va.; Camp Pickett, 
Va., which is now being used as such a 
training center; and Camp Ripley, 


-Minn.; among others. It might also re- 


quire additional improvements for Active 

Army training centers such as Fort 

McLellan, Ala., and Fort Hood, Tex. 
Certainly the status of these facilities 

deserves attention as part of our over- 

all program to improve Reserve readi- 
ness. I submit the resolution of the New 

England Governors in behalf of such 

steps at Camp Drum, N.Y., for your 

attention. 

RESOLUTION OFFERED BY GOV. JOHN DEMPSEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, TO NEW ENGLAND GOVER- 
NoRS’ CONFERENCE AT KENNEBAGO LAKE, 
MAINE, SEPTEMBER 11, 1961 
Whereas today’s international tensions em- 


-phasize the increased training needs of the 


National Guard and the Reserves; and 

Whereas essential to the fulfillment of 
these needs are training facilities compara- 
ble to those of a modernized Army; and 

Whereas, Camp Drum at Watertown, N.Y.., 
annually used by more than 90,000 troops 
from the New England States, New York, and 
New Jersey for instruction and field duty, 
is in need of more modern facilities if these 
troops are to attain the required state of 
readiness: Now, therefore, be it 


urges 
gation of its facilities be undertaken with 
all possible speed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governors of the New 
England States join with the Governors of 
New York and New Jersey in any cooperative 
effort which may be required in behalf of 
such a modernization program. 


Is the Congress Mentally il?—Is That 
Our Defense? 


SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a Congressman’s first duty is to 
protect the national security, the na- 
a sovereignty, and the public wel- 

are. 

From the date when the right to a trial 
by jury was first established, the one test 
as to the individual’s responsibility was 
whether he knew the difference between 
right and wrong. The standard as to 
whether conduct is right or wrong is 
established by the thinking of the ma- 
jority. If one lived among cannibals, 
eating a mother-in-law or the British 
officer, Lt. Simon Donaldson and his 
wounded companion, Pvt. William Mac- 
kay, by natives in Katanga, was no of- 
fense, while here cannibalism is not only 


crime—murder—but horrible, revolt- 


ing, and unthinkable. | 

But thinking and standards have 
changed and a year or two ago a US. 
court in the District of Columbia estab- 
lished a new doctrine, that is, that one 
accused of crime “is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the 
| enon ty of mental disease or mental de- 


of moderni-| 
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Inasmuch as the mentality or the state 
of mind of all of us varies in some de- 
gree, today if one who has committed a 


crime has money, a capable lawyer, or. 


even just the lawyer, he can escape pun- 
ishment by having relatives or friends 
detail abnormal acts committed by him 
since he was a child, embody them in a 
hypothetical question, call a psychia- 
trist—an expert in mental diseases—who 
will, answering the hypothetical question 
and assuming the facts stated in the 
question to be true, express the opinion 
that the individual charged is suffering 
from a mental disease or has a mental 
defect. 

Hence, unless the prosecution can es- 
tablish beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the defendant is sane, a verdict of not 
guilty must be returned. The individual 
then goes to a mental institution—here 
in Washington, to St. Elizabeths—and 
if thereafter other experts viewing him 
determine that he is sane, he is dis- 
charged. The crime goes unpunished, 
and as happened here, the defendant 
murders several other individuals. 

Inasmuch as it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to protect the security of the Na- 
tion and the welfare of the people and 
obviously threatened by war, as we now 
are, there being somewhere a limit to 
our ability to finance and successfully 
carry on a war, is the Congress justified 
in continuing to dissipate its resources 
in nonessential activities and expendi- 
tures, however desirable, when they do 
not tend to maintain or increase our 
military strength? 

On September 25 the President told us 
that, while we wished to avoid war, we 
would continue our effort to extend aid, 
bring freedom to people throughout the 
world, that we would not desert West 
Germany. 

If Khrushchev backs his words with 
action, devastating war is just over the 
horizon. 

Rightly the President has called for 
and Congress has appropriated billions 
upon billions for national defense. The 
President is calling men from their 
homes into the armed services, sending 
advance detachments overseas. 

The threat of a war which might de- 
stroy us is with us. This being true, is 
the Congress lessening our ability to 
make possible a_ successful military 
defense? 

We have a national debt of more than 
$288 billion. We now pay an annual in- 
terest charge of almost $9 billion—for 
which we get nothing at all except a 
postponement of the payment date. 

The Democratic chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which is 
charged with appropriating your tax 
dollars, from the well of the House re- 
cently said we were spending each hour 
of every 24-hour day $1 million more 
than we tookin. That is, each day we 
add $24 million to our national debt. 
Increase the annual interest payment— 


water over the dam, under the bridge—. 


money down a rat hole. 

Inasmuch as to be successful in war a 
nation must be economically, financially 
sound and highly productive, as well as 
being able to produce courageous, skilled 


fighting men, is it not a sign of a mental 
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disease or defect when the Congress, 
knowing however distant it may be, there 
is a limit to our natural resources, our 
manpower and our productive ability, 
continues to spend public funds on enter- 
prises which, however desirable and 
helpful, do not contribute to our war po- 
tential, our ability to make our future 
secure? 

Is the Congress showing sound mental 
judgment when, knowing the threat of 
an immediate war from a foe acknowl- 
edged to be almost our equal if not our 
superior in productive ability and mili- 
tary might, it authorizes the expenditure 
of a billion dollars, as we have, for a 
trip to the moon? War, if it comes, will 
not be fought on the moon. How will 
that expenditure, however desirable from 
a scientific standpoint it may be, con- 
tribute to the situation now confronting 
us? 

Is there something wrong with our 
mentality or judgment when we author- 
ize, as we recently did, the expenditure 
of $20 million on an aquarium in one of 
Washington’s federally owned buildings? 
Does that expenditure at this time indi- 
cate a mental or other defect? 

By Executive order the President 
established a Peace Corps and in his con- 
tingent fund had money to operate it. 
Yet he insisted the Peace Corps be made 
permanent, although the State Depart- 
ment already had authority and money 
to do everything which a Peace Corps, 


made up of young American volunteers, — 


can do. This at a-cost of additional | 
millions. 

The other day we were asked to create 
an Advisory Council—more millions—to 
help the Government to advise on the 
arts. | 
Do the last two actions and many 
other similar ones prove that, in pre- 
paring to protect our individual freedom 
and our national security, we are using 
good judgment? 

The list of additional expenditures, 


none of which will contribute to the win- 


ning of a war, might be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

Just one more incident. The Congress 
permitted, refused to rebuke or dis- 
own, a representative of the State De- 
partment who, without any authority, 
pledged us to give South American coun~ 
tries $20 billion. This when we all know 
that in Congress rests the sole authority 


to authorize the expenditure of your dol- 


lars. We must either make good on the 
promises of our representatives who 
have no authority to create such obli- 
gations, or repudiate those who speak 


for the administration. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to again ask 
as in the beginning: Is the Congress suf. 
fering from some mental disease? Does 
it have a mental defect? 

Is it getting ready to win a threatened 
disastrous war? 

Has it in mind, as its primary purpose, 
the future security of our country or is — 
it helping the executive department or- 
both political parties shop around for 
votes—for support from minority 
groups—from those who always, one way 
or another, by fair means or foul, make 
a profit out of war, out of the misery and 
suffering—many times the death—of 


Resolved, the New England Governors’ con- 
| 
| 
| 
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those who are called upon to fight 
war 
Today we are asked to continue en- 


‘couraging people without training 


prospect of employment to become resi- 
dents of the District, knowing as we do 
that we must, at least for the present, 
furnish them homes, food, clothing and, 
according to the present bill, educational 
opportunities—thus adding to the Na- 
tion’s already overwhelming burden, 
thus lessening our ability to make ade- 
quate defense if war comes. 


The Role of the Peace Corps in America’s 
| Foreign Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a copy of an address by 
Milton J. Shapp, president of the Jer- 
Yrold Electronics Corp., Philadelphia. 
The occasion was the annual awards din- 

ner of the American Jewish Congress. 
_ Mr. Shapp’s speech, “The Role of the 
Peace Corps in America’s Foreign Pro- 
gram,” vividly points out the usefulness 
of such a Peace Corps. I am strongly 
in favor of the views of Mr. Shapp, and 
I know that many of my colleagues sup- 
ported such a program in the passage 
of the bill. 


I include this address in the REcorp, 
so that all Members can read it: 


‘THE ROLE OF THE PEACE Corps IN AMERICA'S 
FOREIGN PROGRAM 


(Address by Milton J. Shapp, president, Jer- 
rold Electronics Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Annual Award Dinner, American Jewish 
Congress, Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 14, 1961) 

Last June, President Kennedy spoke to the 
Nation upon his return from meeting Mr. 
Khrushchey in Vienna. He stated two main 
goals of the United States; one, to strengthen 
‘the unity of the free world; and two, to build 
a lasting peace. However, President Kennedy 
stated, “The Soviets and ourselves have 
wholly different meanings for the same 
words—-war, peace, democracy, and popular 
will. * * * We have different views of what 
is an internal affair and’ what is subversion; 
and above all, we have widely different con- 
cepts of where the world is and where it is 


going.” 

Peace is a wonderful word, but it does not 
mean the same to everyone. We in America 
tend to think that we have peace when there 
is an absence of armed conflict. This is not 
the definition used by other peoples. To 
attain our goals, we must look the the prob- 
lems of the world through the eyes of others 
as well as our own. 


Hundreds of millions of people in this . 


world are not at peace today, because they 
can no longer tolerate the wretched poverty 
of their daily existence or the tyranny of the 
dictatorship under which they live. Can a 
woman find peace while she watches her 
children starve, or her husband flogged or 
shot for daring to speak out? These tyran- 
nies are not confined to Communist coun- 
tries, but are quite prevalent in the so-called 
free world. 
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True peace demands that there be freedom 
from want, that there be social justice, and 


~ that human beings be treated with dignity. 


The May 27 issue of the Saturday Review 
contained some startling statistics. Four- 
fifths of the world’s present population—80 
percent—have not enjoyed the luxury of 
eating one square meal in their lifetime—nor 
is it likely that they will do so during the 
rest of their lives. Almost half of the chil- 
dren of the world—47 percent—will not have 


the opportunity of stepping inside a school- — 


room at any time during their lives—even 
to obtain the barest minimum of an edu- 
cation. 

Mr. J. Peter Grace, president of W. R. 


’ Grace & Co., recently published a provocative 


booklet entitled, “It is not too late in Latin 
America.” In this book he reveals that 120 


‘million of the 200 million people in Latin 


America are living amidst squalor in caves, 
under bridges, or in filthy dilapidated shacks 
in horrible slums. Their existence is 
wretched by any standard. If we are to 
enjoy our kind of peace, they must find 
theirs. 

- Further, we tend to think of peace as a 
world order of which Americans will be the 
main beneficiaries. The United States rep- 
resent only 6 percent or 7 percent of the total 
population of this globe. Peace for others 
might very well be achieved by our elimina- 


tion as a powerful Nation, thereby reducing 


the possibility of involving the world in a 


-muclear war. 


Let’s be honest. Are we any less callous? 
How many of us are concerned with the fact 
that perhaps 20 or 30 million people will 
starve this year in China because of the great 
famine that is afflicting that nation? Or 
are we secretly glad that this tragedy will 
weaken the Communist regime and thus re- 
lieve the pressures on ourselves? How many 
of us are concerned about the unfortunate 
human beings in the Congo who are suffer- 
ing from the ravages of civil strife? Or is our 
real fear that conditions there may erupt into 
@ conflict that would involve us? 

If we are to attain true peace in the world, 
the task we face is enormous. Wishful 
thinking—slogans, flag waving. These de- 
vices will not keep America strong nor pre- 
vent the spread of communism. 

No nation in history was ever better 
equipped than ourselves to meet the chal- 
lenges of its time. Do we wish to reverse 
the flow of the Mississippi River between 
New Orleans and Memphis? We can do it. 
Do we wish to irrigate the entire Southwest? 
We can do it. Do we wish to put a man 
on the moon by 1970? We can and will 
do it. Do we wish to provide the opportu- 
nity for everybody in the world to be well- 
fed and housed so they can enjoy true 
peace? 

We can do it. For the first time in his- 
tory, a nation has the wealth as well as the 
technical and intellectual ability to mold 
its own future completely independent of 
previous historical trends. 

To be successful, we must understand the 
true nature of the problems we face, and 
make an all-out effort to tackle them. Only 
then can we build a world in which our 
children will find security. 

We who live seven generations after our 
own revolution have achieved great stability. 
We like to do things in a staid, orderly 
fashion, walking along familiar paths. But 
in the emerging nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, there is no tradition of stabil- 
ity or pattern of steady progress. Youth is 
in the majority and in the ascendency. 

Over 40 percent of the population of Latin 
America is under 15 years of age; the average 
age is but 21. Under the impact of the 
population explosion the trend is for an 
ever lowering median age. 

We have difficulty understanding our own 


Is it little wonder that the pro- .people. 


grams of foreign aid we have undertaken so 
far in the impoverished nations have failed 
to achieve notable results? These 
have not been geared to the needs of, nor 
do they satisfy the desires of youth. Youth 
is demanding the benefits of a better life for 
itself—in this generation. It is not inter- 
ested with statistics that reveal 2 percent or 
4 percent or 6 percent growth, but wants to 


accomplish in decades that which has taken 


other nations centuries to achieve. : 
There is an old saying in the advertising 
business: “I like strawberries, but when I 
go fishing, I use worms, because that’s what 
the fish like.” The Communists have been 
very busy fishing in troubled waters with 
much greater success than ourselves. Why? 
It is obvious that Mr. Khrushchev and his 


associates have shown a greater understand- 


ing of the real problems than have we. Mr. 
K. repeatedly states his desire that the world 
avoid war, yet he says that the Soviets will 
redouble their efforts to help the peoples of 
the world throw off the yoke of colonialism 
and imperialism and establish governments 
that will no longer exploit the people. To us, 
this means subversion, revolution, and con- 
flict, the very essence of what we wish to 
avoid. Yet, to the masses of people living 
in the developing countries Mr. Khrushchev 
is enunciating a program that is consistent 
with their aspiration for peace with freedom 
from economic want, with social justice 
and with dignity for each human being. 

We find ourselves faving several dilemmas. 
Our traditions place us in complete sympathy 
with the desires of the underprivileged 
masses to achieve a better life. Yet we shirk 
at the expense in dollars and in effort to 
achieve this goal. We have established 
strong military, political, and economic ties 
with the ruling elements of many countries; 
but quite often these are the forces respon- 
sible for maintaining conditions of misery 
and tyranny that we deplore. 

As much as we may desire, we cannot ter- 
minate these relations at once and throw 
our support to those who are demanding 
change. To do so might not be to their ad- 
vantage or to ours. This could bring com- 
plete chaos as has been observed in the 
Congo, and might prevent this generation 
from receiving the material, social, or cul- 
tural benefits they hope to enjoy during 
their lifetime. 

Further, sudden breaks with some ruling 
forces might create worldwide instability. 
Many of these governments support us dip- 
lomatically in the United Nations and have 
joined their military forces with ours for 
common defense: Major industries of West- 
ern Europe and here in the United States de- 
pend upon raw materials that come from the 
emerging nations of the world. Thus, politi- 
cally, militarily, and economically we must 
prepare our course of action carefully and 
take practical steps to work with the govern- 
ments where possible to introduce needed 
reforms. 

Wherever it appears, though, that there 
is little likelihood that the ruling power will 
take steps to rectify conditions existing 
within their countries, if through use of our 
influence we fail to induce the present gov- 
ernments to institue programs of social re- 
form, we must become disassociated with 
these rulers. We cannot afford to be iden- 
tified with other Batistas, and must give no 
justification for future Castros to gain sup- 
port on an anti-American program. . 

The Soviet Union has few economic or 
political ties with the ruling forces in most 
nations. The Communists are free to an- 
nounce wholehearted support for programs 
of social progress within each country. 
This policy has much greater appeal to youth 


than our program that seemingly attempts — 


to carry water on both shoulders. This does 
not mean we cannot cope with the disadvan- 
tage and gain support with the masses of 
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elsewhere the real strength rests in our 
hands, if we but use it. 

The secret is simple. We should pit our 
strength against their weakness. The Com- 
munists are not in a position to render all- 
out economic aid on a large scale to the 
needy nations of the world at this time. 
They are having difficulty raising sufficient 
food to feed themselves. The Communists 
are lending assistance to a few nations 
(Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, etc.) but they are 
putting undue strain upon their economy to 
accomplish this. Promises they make to 
render large-scale assistance to the people 
of other countries to improve their lot dur- 
ing this generation simply cannot be ful- 
filled. However, given 3 or 5 years, it is 
likely that the economic strength of the 
Communist nations will have increased to 
an extent that they can then render strong 
economic aid simultaneously to many coun- 
tries and our present advantage will dis- 
appear. 

While we have the economic edge, we 
should move swiftly. We have the capital, 
the material resources, industrial capacity 
and human capabilities to move on a vast 
program. If we were engaged in a military 
struggle with the Communists at this time, 
there would be no doubt of the willingness 
of the American people to make all sacri- 
fices and to expend all energies to meet the 
challenge. 

When bombs Gropped on Pearl Harbor, this 
Nation galvanized into action over night, 
and we used the total resources that were 
then at our command. There was no worry 


about the cost—the job had to be done.. 


Everybody knew it, and nobody raised a voice 
in opposition. The Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force needed men and equipment. Congress 


appropriated the funds. Our factories pro- 


duced the required materials, and our man- 
power was utilized to the maximum. We 
did not say then we could fight a war on 
only one front. We faced the issues in 
Europe, Africa, and the Pacific. Certainly, we 
set priorities, but we did not shirk from the 
total task that we faced at that time. 

The fact that the cold war battleground 


is not clearly defined; that the nature of 


our present conflict is to win the minds and 
hearts of people and thus support for our 


democratic way of life amongst the people 


of the emerging nations, in no way lessens 
the all-out effort that must be made if we 


_ are to prevent worldwide domination by the 


Communists. 

Actually, if we analyze what we must do, 
the strain is not great—the sacrifice turns 
into a blessing. The prime needs of the 
emerging nations are for food, housing, and 
medical care to relieve present miseries, and 
for education, resource development, and in- 
dustrialization in order to build self-sustain- 
ing economies in the future. 

We have surplus food bulging our ware- 


houses costing our taxpayers untold billions 


for storage. It is ridiculous to think that 
people should starve in any land for any 
reason while food rots here. 

The emerging nations need help in expand- 
ing their own food production and housing 
facilities. Hundreds of millions of acres of 
virgin land is untilled today because access 
roads are needed to reach the areas and/or 
irrigation required to make the soil fertile. 


Roads, bridges, tractors, bulldozers, pipelines 


are needed in seemingly limitless quantities. 
With many of our own factories working at 
little better than half capacity—with 5 mil- 
lion of our own people unemployed, we 
should look at the opportunity to assist na- 
tions as a blessing in disguise—as an oppor- 
tunity to remove many of our own citizens 
from relief and welfare rolls and give them 
productive jobs. 

Skipping the military needs for a moment 
and considering only economics, it makes 
just as much sense to ship steel, cement, 
communication equipment, and other goods 


to the nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 


America, who have purposeful uses for these 


materials as it does to use these materials 
to build battleships, airplanes, or tanks that 
soon land on the scrap heap due to obsoles- 
cence. In fact, it makes more sense eco- 
nomically to do so because by using these 
materials to raise world standards of living, 
we are creating future markets to absorb our 
products and thus increasing our opportu- 
nities for expanding future world trade. 
Armaments, once built, have no future eco- 
nomic value. 

It would take hours to list all of the hous- 
ing materials, pharmaceutical supplies, 
radio, telephone and television equipment, 
and other items that the world needs that 
we and only we in the United States can 
supply at this time. The opportunity exists 
for us to take the lead role and eradicate 
proverty, disease, and ignorance and to build 
a world that is secure because it enables 
others to attain higher standards of living. 

As we embark on this program, one im- 
portant ingredient must be added. In addi- 
tion to financial and material assistance, 
a part of the spirit of each of us must go 
with the gift. We must give of ourselves 
so that the recipient feels wholly free to 
accept our offer. 

This is the role of the Peace Corps in our 
foreign program. The operation of our Peace 
Corps will in effect be the international im- 
plementation of the Golden Rule. We shall 
help do unto others that which we have 
done for ourselves. 

Too often in the past our foreign aid has 
not filtered down to the people who have 

ed it, nor have those who received ma- 
terials from us known how to use them. 
If it is true that the present battle is to win 
the minds and hearts of the peoples in new 
nations, then our Peace Corpsmen will be 
the infantry of our new brigades. 

It is they who by their gifts of service in 
the interests of humanity will convince the 
peoples of the world that the American spirit 
of freedom kindled in 1776 is alive and being 
carried forward today to all corners of the 
earth. 

Food production is the most critical im- 
mediate project facing most countries. 
Stable governments cannot be built in 
hungry nations. Our young people will work 


with the local people to teach modern meth-* 


ods of farming and food distribution. It is 
not enough to supply fertilizers. Someone 
must encourage its use by demonstrating 
how soil productivity is increased and then 
continue to work with the local people until 
they, noticing its beneficial effects, are in- 
spired to develop their own techniques for 
furthering the pattern of progress. It is 
difficult to teach nomad tribes the benefits 
of cutting grass and storing fodder to feed 
their animals, when for centuries they have 
tended their flocks in the hills. But if prog- 
ress is to be made in increasing meat supply, 
this is a task that must be performed. 
Tractors furnished to undeveloped nations 
need trained drivers and maintenance per- 
sonnel to operate them and to teach the local 
people to handle the equipment by them- 
selves. These among many other similar 


tasks are duties to be performed by members 


of our Peace Corps to help increase produc- 
tion of food. 
Adequate housing is next in immediate 


importance. Quoting again from J. Peter 


Grace: 


“The home and: the family is the main 


basic unit of society upon which its stability 
or instability depends. The stanchest de- 
fender of private property and the most de- 
pendable opponent of communism is the 
man who owns his own home. And the 
readiest victim of communism propaganda 
is the man whose children lack a decent roof 
over their heads.” 

We have many skilled workers who can 


assist in community planning and construc- | 
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tion. Once again, emphasis must be placed 
upon teaching by demonstration and show- 
ing illiterate primitive people how to use 
simple tools. 

Education is the key to future success. 
Machines may make life easier, but it takes 
knowledge to design and operate the ma- 
chines. We must teach people first to read 
and write; then the sciences and skills that 
will help lift them out of the morass in 


which they live today. 


Health projects—fighting malaria, improv- 
ing sanitation, child care work, even serving 
as midwives—these will be some of the 
duties of the Peace Corps. 

What are the personal requirements of 
the people who will comprise our Peace 
Corps? First is the dedication of purpose. 
Anybody who joins this organization must 
truly believe in the brotherhood of man. 
He must have patience and understanding 
and be willing to make a sacrifice for the 
good of humanity. He or she must have a 
knowledge of and respect for the language, 
culture, and history of the country that is 
being served and also the background of our 
own history and culture. He must have 
the ability to work with people to organize 
and carry out projects, for he may be the 
only trained person among many people who 
have never worked on similar projects be- 
fore. He is not a glory seeker, for surely 
there is no glory working in a small village 
in a backward country for a year or two 
when perhaps you cannot even measure the 
progress you are making at the time your 
term of service is through. 

Our people must be able to cooperate or 
compete, as necessary, with groups of Com- 
munists who may be doing similar work in 
these countries. At the beginning for cer- 
tain, we will be competing for the Commu-. 
nists believe that only through communism 
can a better world be built for humanity. 

Our Peace Corpsmen must be able to dem- 
onstrate that we can help people develop a 
better existence, but that it is our intention 
to let the people of each country develop po- 
litically as they will. We must rest our case 
on the simple premise that once freed from 
economic want, peoples all over will not be 
susceptible to commnnism but will seek the 
other freedoms that only democracy can 
provide. 

The waging of such peaceful competition 
offers a tremendous advantage to the world. - 
The Communists and the free world will 
compete to benefit the people of all nations 
rather than to destroy their societies. 

We have the capital, the material re- 
sources, the productive capacity, and the 
human talent to achieve all our goals. The 
future of the world will be shaped to the 
extent that we use these valuable assets. 


Ammunition for the New York Central 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of the proposed merger of the B. & O. and 
C. & O. Railroads is of critical concern to 
the residents of Westchester County, 
N.Y., and certainly should be of con- 
cern to all of us who have relied upon 
the judgment of our regulatory agencies 
through the years. 

The eastern railroads have been going 
through a period of critical readjust- 
ment, and the New York Central has 


* 
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been making a valiant attempt to not 
only maintain its present passenger and 
freight service but to improve it. 

There is no doubt whatsoever in my 
mind that a merger of the B. & O. and 
C. & O. would greatly affect the freight 


revenue of the New York Central and in. 


short order its efforts to maintain pas- 
senger service. For this reason I think 
the following editorial of the New Ro- 
chelle (N.Y.) Standard Star outlines very 
clearly the issue facing the ICC: 

[From the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard 
Star, Sept. 12, 1961] 
AMMUNITION FOR THE NEW YorK CENTRAL 

More than the selfish interests of three 
railroads are involved in the merger proposal 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. Railroads which the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad seeks to join. 

That was the reason that Governor Rocke- 
feller. and County Executive Michaelian 
traveled to Washington, D. C., yesterday tc 


- testify before the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in behalf of the Central. 

Citing the national defense role of the rail- 
roads, Governor Rockefeller pointed out that 
the “determination of the new railroad net- 
work for the eastern territory cannot be left 
to chance or to the struggle of carrriers 
themselves for their strategic advantages 
alone.” 

The State’s interest, the Governor noted, 
is to assure improvement in rail transporta- 
tion service to the State, its communities 
and its commerce and industry as well as 
to prevent an adverse impact on the State’s 
economy. 

As to Westchester County’s interest in 
insuring continuance of a full-serviced, vital 
railroad system, Mr. Michaelian called atten- 
tion not only to the 50,000 commuters car- 
ried to and from New York City daily by the 

ntral and the New Haven railroads, but 
also to the industries of the county depend- 


ent upon railroad and freight service, par-. 


ticularly on the Central lines. 

The Central is seeking to become a part of 
a three-way merger, rather than to permit 
the other two lines to join without it. It 
fears that if it is shut out, it will be under- 
cut, forced to reduce present services and 
eventually face the possibility of being forced | 
into bankruptcy to become a withered plum 
for the then-merged competitors to pick up 
at their convenience. 

- The Central argues that a far more effi- 
cient, economical, and complete railroad 
service can be developed should it be in- 
cluded in the original merger plans now 
before the ICC. 

From the testimony of our State and 
county leaders, its arguments seem ‘well 
merited and worth grave consideration by 
the Federal commissioners. 


A House in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
objective analysis, made in the spirit of 
constructive criticism, is important in 
keeping, as the expression runs, a house 
in order. Especially valuable is this anal- 
ysis when made by one with sincere 
interest and deep insight into the sub- 
ject with which he deals. Ethan A. H. 
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Shepley is just such an observer of the 
course of American democracy. Former 
chancellor of Washington University in 
St. Louis, Mo., and now the chairman of 
its board of directors, Mr. Shepley has 
long been a respected leader of the think- 
ing of St. Louis and of its civic affairs as 
well. 

A recent speech of Mr. Shepley’s, to 
the convention of the Theta Xi Frater- 
nity, was brought to my attention and I 
wished to share it with my colleagues and 
with the country. As it turns out, this 
speech was “off the cuff” but in sub- 
stance reflects the remarks he made at a 
meefing of the Missouri State Medical 
Association in 1957. This speech was 
reprinted in the June 1957 issue of Mis- 
souri Medicine and I believe. that its 
words and ideas are important to us 
today. Therefore, I am placing this 
speech in the Recorp at this point: 

ARE WE KEEPING OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER? 
(By Ethan A. H. Shepley, St. Louis) 

We have been warned time and again that 
by winning freedom we do not thereby have 
it as a permanent possession. In fact, it is 
much easier lost than gained, and eternal 
vigilance is the price we must be ready to pay 
if we are to remain free. 

But we in America have been so blessed 
with good fortune throughout the years that 
we are apt to permit ourselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security. 

We have heard our Constitution described 
again and again—not only in Fourth of Jaly 
speeches but by experts in government and 
political science—as the most perfect docue- 
ment of its kind ever produced by the brain 
of man. We are apt to look upon it as a 
sort of Aladdin’s lamp—something that by 
itself will solve all of our problems and 
preserve our liberties. In our complex and 
crowded daily schedules, as we race against 
the clock to fulfill our business and social 
obligations, we seldom find time to stop and 
think about our own good fortune in being 
Americans. We tend to take our liberties 
for granted. 

But in the words of Judge Florence Allen 


ot the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals “We 


cannot write liberty into a charter and send 
it out ready made for the next generation.” 
It is high time that we wake up, for the 
trend of events in recent years should serve 
to warn us that all is not well and that the 
things we cherish are in jeopardy. 

When we look at the sorry plight in which 
we find ourselves today throughout the so- 
called civilized world, we are bound to ask, 
“How did all of this come about? How is 
it that at this period of time in which, from 
the standpoint of material things, man has 
far more than ever before, he has never had 

a feeling of greater insecurity?” 

Wishful thinking can ae as dangerous as 
it is pleasant. 

With our traditional ave of liberty and our 
respect for the rights of individual citizens, 
we in America have nothing but hatred and 
contempt for the dictators, in whatever 
forms they may appear and by whatever titles 
they may be called. And we are quite ready 
to charge them with sole responsibility for 
the unhappy state of affairs with which we 
are now confronted. 

We are inclined to claim credit for the 
good things and to hold others responsible 
for the bad. If for no reason other than our 
own protection, however, we would do well 
to examine the record of events that have 
taken place during the last 40 years for the 
purpose of placing the responsibility where 
it belongs and of the extent to 
which our own failures may have contrib- 
uted to the situation. 

That we and the other liberal democracies 
of the West may have in some way failed is 


October 3 


suggested by at least two things. First, dur- 
ing the greater part of this period the people 
of the world have been suffering from a vi- 
cious circle of wars, and there has been vir- 
tually no period of time since 1914 in which 
we have been free from war or the threat of 
war, and this, notwithstanding the’ fact 
that the liberal democracies of the West won 
both of the World Wars that were fought 
during this period, and wrote the treaties 
that followed them. Second, the form of 
government prevailing in the liberal democ- 
racies that was regarded as the ideal by 
every country on the face of the earth 
prior to the First World War seems to have 
been losing ground steadily since then to 
the various totalitarian systems. 

How then do we account for these rather 
surprising things? 

Is it possible that some inherent defect 
in our system of government may be at the 
bottom of our troubles? Can it be that our 
system is not so good, after all? 

Or can it be that we are failing to put into 


actual practice the system of government. 


that we have adopted in our Constitution? 

In his recent book called ‘‘Essays in the 
Public Philosophy,” Walter Lippmann has 
expressed the conviction that the Western 
democracies have been steadily losing pres- 
tige since World War I, and that their gov- 
ernments have failed in their effort to deal 
with the realities of modern life. He con- 
tends that their governments have not been 
governing but on the contrary, have merely 
been attempting to appease the voters, and 
that with rare exceptions the political lead- 
ers in the liberal democraeies have been in- 
secure and intimidated men who have 
learned by experience that it is safer to be 
wrong until it has become popular to be 
right. 

Mr. Lippmann’s writing in fact has so im- 


pressed me that I have read him and I have 


reread him. My mind has become so imbued 
with his thinking that when I speak I am 
almost certain of being guilty of uninten- 
tional plagiarism, for which I hope Mr. 
Lippmann will forgive me. 

According to his analysis of the situation, 
weak governments were looked upon as the 
ideal so long as the people were prosperous 
and happy and there were no hard decisions 
to be made. During such times our Govern- 
ment was permitted to function in accord- 
ance with the basic plan of our Constitu- 
tion but with World War I came the need 
for hard decisions. The draft, the imposi- 
tion of heavy taxes, annoying regulations 
and prohibitions, the rationing of food, gaso- 
line, the protection of the public interest 
against private interest—all these called for 
hard decisions. At this point the people 
undertook to usurp the powers that should 
properly be exercised by their Government. 

The whole structure of an Executive gov- 
erning with the consent of a representative 
assembly was discarded, at least so far as it 
had to do with issues of vital importance 
such as the making of war or peace. 

The people can consent to being governed, 
can select those who are to govern, can ap- 
prove or disapprove their performance, and 
can remove them. But the people them- 
selves cannot govern. The reasons are 
obvious. 

The ability to reach sound conclusions and 
to make wise decisions on matters of impor- 
tance requires an accurate knowledge of all 
material facts, as well as the training and 
experience needed to form seasoned judg- 
ments without undue delay. 

These things can hardly be acquired—even 
by the more intelligent citizen—through the 
reading of newspaper columns and an occa- 
sional book, or by listening to political 
speeches or lectures on radio, television, or 
the platform. 

To a great extent it is neither possible nor 
advisable to make a full disclosure of all the 
facts to the people generally, and this is 
especially true on the most important issues 
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which may involve the preparation for war 
or the making of a treaty. 

Nevertheless, the voters have insisted upon 
substituting mass opinion for the judgment 
of well-informed and capable public officials. 
“The people have acquired power which they 
are incapable of exercising, and the govern- 
ments they elect have lost powers which they 
must recover if they are to govern.” This 
kernel of thought comes from Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s introductory essay, “The Obscure 
Revolution.” From this seed idea—from this 
acorn, if you will—there quite naturally 
grows Mr. Lippmann’s whole great tree of 
thought concerning the public philosophy, 
with all of its luxuriant and powerful 
branches. The people could not be aroused 


in either of the world wars or in the period 


between them to the exertion and sacrifices 
that would be required until they were 
frightened by early disasters or until their 
hatred had been sufficiently aroused, or they 
had become intoxicated by promises of 


utopia. 


Have we forgotten that we fought World 
War I to make the world safe for democracy? 
It was a war to end all wars and yet, because 
of the extent of the hatred that had been 
built up in the people and their insistence 
upon a vindictive treaty, a second world war 
was almost guaranteed by the terms that 
were imposed upon the vanquished. 

The leaders of these democracies recognized 
Mr. Hitler for what he was when he came into 
power and openly threatened to conquer 
Europe, but they were wholly unable to take 
effective action at the time when it was 
needed. The veto of mass opinion said no. 

To labor the point further should be un- 
necessary for it seems abundantly clear that 
our Government is being stripped of the 
power to govern, and that power is being 
usurped by those who are totally incapable 
of exercising it. 

As far back as 1930 James Truslow Adams 
has called attention to this situation and I 
quote: “As we look over the list of the early 
leaders of the Republic, Washington, John 
Adams, Hamilton and others, we discern that 
they were all men who insisted upon being 
themselves and who refused to truckle to the 
people. With each succeeding generation, 


the growing demand of the people that its 


elective officials shall not lead but merely 
register the popular will has steadily under- 
mined the independence of those who derive 
their power from popular election.” 

The sovereign people would do well to 
analyze and criticize themselves with the 
same freedom they display in appraising the 
conduct of those whom they elect. As so 
well stated by Mr. Lippmann, “It will not do 
to think poorly of the politicians and to talk 
with bated breath about the voters. No more 
than the kings before them should the peo- 
ple be hedged with divinity. Like all princes 
and rulers, like all sovereigns, they are ill 
served by flattery and adulation. And they 
are betrayed by the servile hypocrisy which 
tells them that what is true and what is 
false, what is right and what is wrong, can 
be determined by their votes.” 

No, the trouble is not with our Constitu- 
tion but rather with our failure to under- 
stand and follow it. Our system is too often 
thought of as nothing more than majority 
rule. But majority rule is tyranny, pure 
and simple—and tyranny has no place in 
our system. We are a constitutional democ- 
racy, in which the rule of the majority is 
tempered by justice—and our liberties are 
secured by our constitutionalism rather 
than by democracy. But we appear to have 
forgot these fundamental and all-important 


principles. 


It seems that the people, with a complete 
disregard of the Constitution, are doing 
things it does not permit. And to make 
bad matters worse we are failing to do the 


one thing for which the Constitution does 
hold us responsible. 

Responsibilities as well as rights and 
powers are rather clearly assigned by the 
Constitution. 

The Executive shall govern, but only with- 
in the limits permitted by the Constitution 
and to the extent to which the people 
through their representative assembly shall 
give their consent. 

And the people, acting through those of 
their number who shall from time to time 
be entrusted with the power to vote, shall 
choose the Executive as well as the members 
of their representative assembly... 

To what extent are the qualified voters 
actually performing this function? 

If you will take the pains to read a book 
written some years ago by Mr. Frank Kent, 
called “The Great Game of Politics,” you 
will be convincec that with some few minor 


exceptions they are not. 


In the words of President Kirk of Colum- 
bia University, ‘““Most individuals in a free 
society are prone to think too much about 


rights and too little about responsibilities.” 


It seems clear that those of us who are 


accorded the franchise are acting as trustees 


for the people as a whole as well as for them- 
selves individually and that the right to vote 
is not merely a right but, on the contrary, is 
a privilege carrying with it an important 
responsibility. 

When John Doe goes to the polling place 
on election day, he is acting not simply for 
John Doe but as a representative of the 
people as a whole. When he fails to go he 


is not merely failing to exercise a right, but. 


he is also defaulting in the performance of 
his obligation to the people. Would that it 
were feasible to deprive the defaulting voter 
of his right to vote. 

Mr. Kent in his book makes it abundantly 
clear that the voters are not in fact select- 
ing the persons who are to fill the elective 
offices 


For the most part they take little or no 
interest until the day of the general elec- 
tion by which time it has became a case of 
too little and too late. Their right to select 
has now shrunk to the mere privilege of 


choosing between the candidates that have 


been handpicked by the political organiza- 
tions of the two major parties. They have 
ho one but themselves to blame for their 
predicament, as it has been brought about 
by their own failure. 

The real decisions were made at the time 
of the primary elections, and a glance at the 
records in this country will disclose the fact 
that at the primaries a surprisingly small 
percentage of the qualified voters take the 
pains to go to the polls. 

And so, by default, the professional poli- 
tician is permitted to perform a function 
that was neevr intended to be his. While 
of course there are exceptions, as a general 
rule the professional politicians are not un- 
selfish, public spirited citizens who seek to 
serve the welfare of the Nation. To them 
politics is a business and they are in it as 
other people are in business—for what they 
can get out of it. 

This being true, we can hardly expect the 
political organizations to nominate for pub- 
lic office the kind of men and women who 


are needed to make the hard decisions that 


must be made. They select people whom 
they hope to control, and in those all too rare 
instances where a real leader with the cour- 
age of his own convictions is accepted by 
the political organizations, you can be very 
sure that he was forced upon them by the 
pressure of the circumstances, 

And so it would seem that this system of 
government of ours has broken down rather 
badly, not because of any defects in the 
Constitution or in the system itself, but be- 
cause the. people are doing things they have 
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neither the right nor the capacity to do, 
and are failing to perform the all-important 
function that is assigned to them by the 
Constitution. 


ernment, even at the expense of some of 
their liberties, and the danger is that the 
liberal democracies will wind up with some 
type of totalitarian control. There must be 


developed in the people a readiness to rec- 


ognize that the interest of society as a whole 
must be served and protected by govern- 
ment, and that the people and the minority 
groups into which they divide themselves 
must be prepared to accept this as the re- 
sponsibility of their government, irrespec- 
tive of the effect its decisions may have upon 
the interests of the individual or the group. 

It is pretty difficult to convince the in- 
dividual citizen that his vote is important— 
that his participation is really worth the 
effort. So he “let’s George do it”—and the 
trouble is that “George” does not do it. It 
seems that “George” expects some other 
“George” to do it. 

And so in most instamces the persons 
elected to office are not those best qualified 
to do the job and are not truly representative 
of their constituents. And Mr. Citizen, still 
overwhelmed by his feeling of impotence, 


looks to his particular pressure group to pro- 


tect his interests from impairment or neglect 
at the hands of these representatives whom 
he did not select and whom he does not trust. 

And then we have a government by tug 
of war, push and pull, threats and promises, 
operating to a great extent upon the dis- 
astrous philosophy that might makes right. 
Under such conditions we must not be sur- 
prised if those who are to make the de- 
cisions—if they are to avoid political sui- 
cide—must look to what its popular rather 
than to what is right. 

The only solution to this problem must 
come through the proper education of .our 
people. The successful operation of a liberal 
democracy requires a certain amount of col- 
lective unselfishness, a willingness to ac- 
cept—even insist upon—a strong govern- 
ment—one that will not hesitate to make 
hard decisions no matter how unpopular 
they may be. And this ideal will never be 
attained unless and until the people gen- 
erally come to understand that our Constitu- 
tion is not an Aladdin’s lamp and that the 
system it prescribes must be practiced as 


_ well as preached. 


Addess by Robert L. Garner, President, 
International Finance Corporation, to 
the 1961 Meeting of the Board of 


Governors of the Corporation, at 
Vienna, Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, September 21, Mr. Robert L. 
Garner, president of the International 
Finance Corporation, addressed the 1961 
meeting of the Board of Governors in 
Vienna, Austria. Mr. Garner has a long 
and distinguished career with the World 


Bank and the International Finance Cor- 


poration. This year he is resigning his 


| History seems to indicate that sooner or 
| later people will insist upon a strong gov- 
> 
| 
» 


duties, this speech constitutes his 
last report to the Board of Governors. 

’ ‘This is Mr. Garner’s farewell address 
and I am delighted to recommend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 


OF THE CORPORATION, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Only a poet could be expected to find fresh 
words to describe the pleasure of being in 
this ancient and lovely city and of enjoying 
‘the gay and warm hospitality of our Austrian 
hosts. I shall merely add a simple word of 
appreciation and join in what has been so 
frequently expressed by earlier speakers. 

The year since our previous meeting has 
been an important one for IFC. The amount 
of new investments was somewhat lower 
than in the previous year, although in the 
past few months we have made the largest 
commitments for any similar period. 

But I consider more important several new 
developments. We have made the first sales 
of entire investments out of portfolio, in line 
with our basic purpose to help enterprises 
' get started and then sell to private in- 

vestors—thus revolving our funds. The three 
sales were on terms providing a satisfactory 
profit. 

We have recently made commitments to 
provide equity-type capital to two private 
financial institutions in Colombia. This will 
enable them to expend their investment ac- 
tivities over a broadening range of local en- 
terprises—chiefly smaller and medium size 
concerns, which it is impractical for IFC to 
finance directly. 

Another quite different operation is a 

‘commitment of $3 million in a $72 million 
petrochemical complex in Argentina. Or- 
ganized and largely financed by a group of 
important U.S. industrial companies and 
American and European investment institu- 


tions, IFC was invited to provide the small» 


balance of funds needed to conclude the 
transaction. 

These variations from the Corporation’s 
usual type of investment add to the fiexi- 
bility with which it seeks to supply the di- 
verse needs of private business. 

We have during recent months completed 
two studies, in Iran covering the potentials 
for enterprises in the chemical field and in 
Venezuela in meatpacking. We shall seek 


potential sponsors and be prepared to assist 


in financing if sound projects can be worked 
out. | 

' Probably the year’s most significant event 
for IFC is the change in its charter permit- 
ting investment in equities. 

After 4 years of experience, I proposed this 
change at the annual meeting last year. By 
September 1 the change was authorized by 
the required number of member countries, 
with no adverse votes. 

The purpose of this change is to enable 
the Corporation better to provide various 
types of investment funds, and in easily 
understood and simplified form. 

Our experience indicates the greatest need 
of the type of customers with which we deal 
is for equity Capital. It has always been the 
seed corn for development of private busi- 
Ness in the industrialized countries, with 
borrowed funds as a secondary supplement. 
Only in recent years and in the developing 
areas has the practice grown to place main 
reliance on borrowing. This is largely due to 
the fact that most public financing agencies 
supply only loan funds, and at low rates. 

Thus businessmen are encouraged to 

launch enterprises with excessive debt, often 
of short term and heavily in foreign cur- 
rencies. This frequently leads to trouble. 
My 40 years of financial and business expe- 
rience make me an advocate of prudent 
financial structures. I, therefore, see great 
importance in IFC’s new right to provide and 
stimulate the flow of equity capital. 
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A number of this audience are well aware 
of my strong convictions against public 
ownership of business. However, IFC in- 
tends to be merely an interim instrument for 
holding shares, pending the opportunity to 
sell them to private investors, which it has 
the mandate to do. The Corporation will 
continue to follow the policy of not partici- 
pating in the management of enterprises in 
which it invests, and it undertakes to forego 
the ordinary voting rights of private share- 
holders. 

One of the most important activities made 
possible by this charter change will be IFC’s 
ability to assist in spreading share owner- 
ship in the developing countries. By under- 
writing or providing standby commitments 
it can provide facilities, often lacking, for 
the growth of capital markets. The ability 
to draw capital from large numbers of peo- 
ple is a necessary é¢lement for sustained 
growth of modern business. It is the basis 
of people’s capitalism. 

All in all, I believe that this year’s devel- 
opments give promise for increasing activity 
and usefulness for the Corporation. 

I shall now take the liberty of speaking in 
@ personal vein. On October 15 I retire as 
President of IFC, This will end over 14 years 
as Vice President of the World Bank and in 
my present post. 

Helping build up the Bank was a fasci- 


nating and worthwhile task. In those early 


days it was new and untested; it received 
more criticism than support. But the foun- 
dations were soundly laid and as the years 
passed it gained recognition as a highly pro- 
fessional, expert organization with a worthy 
record. | 

So for me these years have been a great 
experience, working with the men and wo- 
men from so many nations which comprise 
its organization, from Gene Black down 
through the ranks. It has enabled me to 
visit and to know and deal with the leaders 
of many countries, and to help chart some 
new paths in international financing. 

Some of friends questioned why I chose 
to leave this powerful institution to take on 
the newborn IFC. There was the fact that 
I had been the most active proponent of the 
concept of IFC, and there was the appeal of 
building a new organization from the ground 
up. However, the main consideration was 
my interest in private business and my con- 
viction that it can be the most dynamic force 
to bring widespread material progress to 
more people. I wished, therefore, to finish 
my executive career in helping spread good 
business in the developing countries. This 
endeavor, I can say, has likewise been_ highly 
interesting. 

I turn over the reins of IFC with satisfac- 
tion. I am, gratified that in assuming the 
presidency dene Black will actively lend .to 
the Corporation his talents and prestige. In 
Martin Rosen, who as Executive Vice Presi- 


dent will be the operating general manager, 


I welcome a long-time associate from the 
World Bank in whom I have a full confi- 
dence. So I step out knowing that IFC is 
in the best of hands. 

It is, I believe, accepted practice that in 
turning over command one is entitled to a 
valedictory. Mine shall be some personal 
comments on this business of economic de- 
velopment. And now I speak as an individ- 
ual, not in my role as an Official of an in- 
ternational organization. Since I have spent 
years working in this field, it is not necessary 
to assert my belief in its importance, nor 
my sincere interest in the developing coun- 


tries. I trust therefore, that you to whom I 


speak may bear in mind the saying, “Let not 


him who is my friend speak only in soft 


words to tell me of pleasant dreams.” 

We need to keep in mind two significant 
developments in the postwar world. 

First, the oe realization that no 
nation can today walk alone; 
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Second, that for the first time those coun- 


“tries which have achieved a more abundant 


life have accepted responsibility to assist 
their poorer neighbors to improve their eco- 
nomic lot. 

Thus the less developed countries have the 
unique opportunity to draw on the fruits of 
centuries of experience, organization, and 
technology in economic progress. They have 
the good will and support of the powerful 
free nations. 

' But I am troubled by the extent to which 
there is growing up the insidious conse- 
quences of too great reliance on foreign aid. 


Everyone repeats the platitudes that each 


country must be primarily responsible for its 


. future and that others can only supplement 


its own efforts. Nevertheless, there are too 
many instances where the obvious attitude is 
that the chief responsibility of a govern- 
ment is to secure the maximum help from 
abroad, with lesser responsibility to mobilize > 
its own resources, and to take action so that 
all resources are most effectively applied, and 
that internal conditions which hinder de- 
velopment are improved. 

Probably the most important economic 
problem in the world is how the great areas 
with low productivity and standards of living 
can move steadily toward the levels achieved 
in North America and Western Europe. 

If, working together, the richer and poorer 
countries are to make substantial progress 
to this end, it will require an honest facing 
of the facts. We certainly need to under- 
stand why certain countries have achieved 
a high degree of economic development and 
others have not. If we fail to understand 
the problem, how can we hope to solve it? 

Let us briefly examine some of the fre- 
quently cited causes of underdevelopment. 

It is often claimed that geography and. 
natural resources are determining. They are 
of course important, and extreme conditions 
may inhibit any worthwhile economic activ- 
ity—such as in the polar regions or utter 
deserts. But resources lie inert and have no 
economic worth except as people bring them 
into use. 

It is easy to attribute the progress of the 
United States to its wide expanse and abund- 
ant physical resources. However, other 
areas—in Latin America, Africa, Asia—have 
comparable natural wealth, but most of it 
is still untouched. 2 

On the other hand, there are countries in 
Western Europe with limited fertile land 
and meager mineral deposits, yet they have 
achieved high levels of economic life. 

There appears to be only limited relation 
between resources and development. 

Perhaps most often lack of capital is 
blamed. - Let us take a look at this. In the 
first place, there is in most developing coun- 
tries more potential capital than is admit- 
ted. But large amounts are kept outside, 
because of political instability and depreciat- 
ing currency at home. Or it is invested in 
often unproductive land, low priority build- 
ings, or otherwise hoarded. From the 
standpoint of development it is sterile. 

The wide -acceptance of the assumption 


‘that lack of development is primarily due to 


shortage of capital has led the United States 
and other richer countries to provide bil- 
lions in loans and grants. Over the postwar 
period immense sums have been made avail- 
able to the developing areas. Some of these 
funds have been well applied and have pro- 
duced sound results, others have not. How- 
ever, to most of the recipient countries the 
amounts are never sufficient. In my opin- 
ion, they never can be, because money alone 
accomplishes nothing. It is only a tool, and 
what it produces depends not on how much, 
but on how it is used. If it is applied to un- 
economic purposes, or if good projects are 
poorly planned and executed, the results will 
be minus, not plus. The effective spending 
of large funds requires experience, compe- 
tence, honesty, and organization. Lacking 
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any of these factors, large injections of capi- 
tal into developing countries can cause more 
harm than good. The test of how much ad- 
ditional capital is required for development 
is how much a country can effectively apply 
within any given period, not how much 
others are willing to supply. : 


It is popular in many quarters to charge 
colonialism with lack of development in 


territories which have been dependent. This 
argument seems less persuasive when we 
observe that a number of countries which 
have been their own masters for long pe- 
riods are no further advanced. 

I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion 
that economic development or lack of it is 
primarily due to differences in people—in 
their .attitudes, customs, traditions and the 
consequent differences in their political, 
social and religious institutions. 

Therefore, if the countries which are lag- 
ging are to join in the procession, of eco- 
nomic progress their people must change 
some of their thinking and some of their 
methods. This is the stubborn core of the 
problem, the most important factor regulat- 
ing the pace of growth—how fast will peo- 
ple adapt. A bulldozer can move most 
things, but not ideas and habits. 

It is no service to truth and realism to 
avoid the fact that much effort and the 
sacrifice of some of the accustomed ways 
are the inevitable price of advancement. 

Modern machines and the way of life 
which they demand can produce unlimited 
goods and services, but only for those who 
accept the required disciplines. Such dis- 
ciplines are harshly imposed by the ruling 
powers in Communist countries. In free so- 
cieties they must be voluntarily assumed by 
individuals. 

I am sympathetic with those who prefer 
the old ways and the simpler life. But too 
many wish for the best of both worlds. It 
won't work—only frustration and failure 
can result from seeking the fruits without 
being willing to pay the price of admission 
to modern economic society. 3 

Out of my experience I have arrived at a 
few simple requirements for any country to 
make its way up the economic ladder. Sim- 

ple to state, most difficult to achieve. 

The first requirement is a reasonable de- 
gree of consistent law and order—govern- 
ment which can govern. Each country must 
work out its own acceptable process by which 
it governs itself. But without a degree of 
continuity in political life, consistent eco- 
nomic growth is not possible. Public policies 
sway with every change in the winds; eco- 
nomic programs do not get off the ground; 
private investment is frustrated. 

Next, I would put the requirement of 
reasonably honest and effective public ad- 
ministration. There is no denying that in 
many countries graft and corruption in pub- 
lic office lay a heavy tribute on resources 
which should go into development. Of 
course, the less developed countries have 
no monopoly on public corruption. But its 
toll is more destructive in poorer countries 
than in richer societies. This is a problem 
which is entirely up to the leaders and 
people of each country. 

However, honesty alone is not sufficient. 
Administration needs to be effective, and 
more and more individual competence and 
adequate organization are required as an 
economy grows and becomes more complex. 
I have found that in dealing with public 
Officials, the most prevalent obstacle to get- 
ting things done is the lack of experience, 
of training and of ability to make prompt 
decisions. More attention to training and 
organization is widely needed. 

I can seldom refrain from commenting on 
the importance of financial stability to 
steady economic progress. There are many 
prominent supporters of inflation who claim 
that it is a necessary adjunct of growth; 
some assert that it creates development. 


quate pie. 
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But I have taken a close look at inflation 
in quite a few countries. I have seen it up- 
set governments; take the bread out of the 
mouths of workers, the old, the helpless; 
undermine the operations of business. So I 
continue to class it as a dangerous fever, 
which gives the patient a temporary spurt 
but quickly saps his strength. 

Next, I would emphasize the importance of 
developing in broad terms a pattern of 
economic growth, a sensible plan of balance 
among agriculture, industry, transport, 
power, communications, with such provision 
for housing, education, and medical services 
as resources permit. From my experience, 
this type of basic program, setting out gen- 
eral and related objectives, is more practical 
than attempts to specify in detail and to 
direct all spheres of economic activity. 

However the plans are made, they will re- 
veal needs so great that there must be a 
selection of priorities. Of course it is also 
essential that the country seek to increase 
its own internal revenues. Many tax systems 
need overhauling to remove inequities and 
evasions, and to improve collections. How- 
ever, if development is to be encouraged and 
not hampered, it is important to avoid taxa- 
tion which hinders investment. The best 
chance for long-term growth in revenues is 
through increased productivity and national 
income. 

Most countries have in their history ex- 
perienced some form of feudal society, with 
wealth and power in the hands of a few. 
The most advanced countries have moved 
out of it; in many others it still prevails. 
This is one of the things which must dis- 
appear if there is to be economic progress 
in the modern sense. It can disappear under 
the guns of violent revolution, with the lives 
and property of those who have the most 
being forfeit. But the mass of people have 
never found quick prosperity through ex- 
propriation—through dividing up an inade- 
Grabbing the possessions of a 
few does not really help the many. 

But revolutions are likely to come unless 
those who have the wealth and power are 
prepared to cooperate in working out means 
whereby productivity can be increased and 
its benefits more widely distributed. If they 
would look forward they should realize that 
there is greater opportunity and prosperity 
for those with superior ability and for capital 
in a growing economy with widely spread 
benefits than in a less productive society 
made up of a few rich and many ; 

So I put high on the list of public policy 
positive efforts to see that the benefits of 
growth be spread widely among more and 
more péeople—through jobs, ownership, 
opportunity. 

I have some definite ideas as to the means 
of getting greater productivity, which is the 
essence of modern economic life, and provid- 
ing for wide distribution of its benefits, 
which is both economically and politically 
imperative in free societies. | 

Obviously there is need for governments 
to provide the basic facilities and services. 
To do this in adequate measure will strain 
their human and financial resources. It 
seems sensible, therefore, to give the greatest 
scope to private initiative and capital in all 
fields which are not necessarily in the public 
sector. 

There is convincing proof that this is the 
most assured method of getting develop- 
ment. The most productive economies 
which have brought the highest standards 
of living to the most people have been those 
which have permitted private initiative to 
control the widest range of activities. This 
system has worked in the United States, 
which began as a wilderness; it has worked 
in Europe and Japan, with the long estab- 
lished societies. 

Over the past 14 years I have visited some 
50 countries, most of them in earlier stages 
of development. The most substantial prog- 
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ress I have observed has come from the pri- 
vate sector, where it has been provided with 
basic facilities and-a political and adminis- 
trative climate in which it could exercise its 
talents. 

In most instances of public ownership and 


operations of industry which I have observed, 


the results have been uneconomic. Too of- 
ten political considerations determine the 
type of enterprise, and the size and location 
of plants. In instances where the facts are 
available, the publicly owned plants have 
generally cost more to build and many of 
them operate at losses, which have to be 
made up from public funds. At least cer- 
tain countries, having burned their fingers, 
are abandoning or selling out to private in- 
térests some of these economic liabilities. 
Others, however, continue to experiment. 

It is of course true that the role of gov- 

ernment in economic affairs must vary ac- 
cording to the conditions in different coun- 
tries. Much more is required in the way of 
planning, stimulation, incentives and finan- 
cial participation where industrial develop- 
ment is in an early stage and where there is 
a scarcity of entrepreneurs, t ex- 
perience and organized sources of capital. 
- Under such conditions, government has 
two alternatives in dealing with private en- | 
terprise. If it sincerely wishes to use its 
productive potential it can give support and 
finance on terms which do not repel private 
investment nor stifle private control and 
management. On the other hand, it can 
demand such rights and lay such restrictions 
that enterprise cannot operate on an eco- 
nomic basis. Frequently businessmen can- 
not get a clear answer to government inten- 
tions, often because the government will not 
adopt a clear-cut policy. So long as the 
uncertainty exists, it constitutes an obstacle 
to private investment. | 7 

Decisions as to the degree of government 
ownership and control are not always made 
on the basis of economics or political theory. 
Even limited experience in dealing with offi- 
cials in some countries reveals that they are 
largely influenced by what will give them the 
greatest personal power and rewards. The 
greater the control in government hands, 
the more personally lucrative can be the 
exercise of such control. 

I am convinced that increased productivity 
can best be assured by a combination of 
government and private investment and op- 
eration, each in its most appropriate sphere. 
The functions which only government can 
perform demand its full efforts and human 
and financial resources. Therefore, if we 
seek the maximum production and develop- 
ment, private initiative, management and 
capital should be called upon and given the 
opportunity to extend their activities most 
widely. 

If productivity can be increased, how then 
can the benefits best be widely distributed? 

We know that the doctrine of socialism 
says by public ownership of the means of 
production. Through the instrdment of 
government (which the Socialists will op- 
erate) everyone will be allotted his proper 
and abundant share. It is an idea which 
has appealed to many, since the days of 
Thomas More’s “Utopia.” Up to now it has 
never worked, because it has never produced 
the abundance. (It is interesting to note 
that utopia—from the Greek—means “no 
place.”’) 

Then there are the supporters of the ulti-— 


mate welfare state, who propose that gov- 


ernment (which likewise they intend to con- 
trol) take the maximum amount from all 
who work and who own property and spread 
it around as they deem most fitting. 

Some wise man has said, “there is no such 
thing as a free lunch.” Someone must pay 
the bill, so the question remains whether 
people pay their own bills to the maximum 


extent, or have government take and dis- 


tribute as much as possible. 
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I would propose to the developing coun- 
tries a somewhat different approach in order 
to spread benefits more widely. 

First, I would concentrate on how most 
_effectively to encourage individual initiative 
and the flow of private capital into produc- 
tive use. One specifiC means would be 
through revision of taxation to give incen- 
tives to production and investment and lay 
heavier taxes on unproductive assets. 

I would make it attractive to both local 
and foreign capital to expand existing enter- 
prises and to start new ones, providing more 
jobs, more goods, and wider opportunities 
for ownership of business. I would give in- 
centives to larger companies to sell some of 
their shares to the general public. 

\I would work out means by which more 
farmers could purchase land and get assist- 
ance in improving their production and 
marketing. I would provide credit facilities 
so that the workingman could build or buy 
a house and pay for it out of his earnings. 

This approach would, I believe, begin to 
build up a middle class of men of property, 
with opportunities for individuals to progress 
as far as their abilities warrant. 

This is my prescription for building a pro- 
ductive economy and spreading widely its 
benefits. 

I have touched upon some of the things 
which governments need to do to promote 
development, including making full use of 
the productivity of private initiative and 
capital. 

There are, however, equally great respon- 
sibilities which private business needs to 
assume. 
~ The time has come when no longer can 
businessmen afford to concentrate exclusive- 
ly on their individual enterprises and to 
ignore their role in promoting the broad 
interests of their countries. They should 
see this as a matter of self-interest, because 
in the long run the success of all private 


business rests upon the progress and stabil-. 


ity of the community in which it operates. 

Furthermore, they should realize that the 
institution of private enterprise is under 
deadly attack, not only from avowed com- 
munism, but from advocates of all degrees 
of socialism and state control. Their prop- 
aganda is clever, organized, and persistent. 
Business generally has not effectively taken 
up the challenge. It has, by default, allowed 
itself to be put on the defensive. Unless it 
awakes to the present danger and determines 
to pay the price and make the fight to pre- 
serve and expand its system, its productive 
contribution may be lost to the world, and 
bring about total change in our society. 

As we have pointed out in our annual re- 
port, there are some particular aspects of 
responsibility for foreign businessmen op- 
erating in the developing countries. They 
meed to make special efforts to associate 
themselves with the local communities— 
first through maximum use of local resources 


and people, with positive efforts to provide - 


training and opportunity for advancement 
to senior positions. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that there are mutual ad- 
vantages in joint ventures with local enter- 
prises, or in sharing ownership with local 
investors, including, where practicable, offer- 
ing of shares to the public. And, on a broad- 
er front, foreign business interests are in po- 
sition to set the example and stimulate their 
local counterparts in supporting education, 
technical and business training, and other 
constructive community activities. 

And finally they can demonstrate and make 
known the benefits which they and all good 
private business contribute to economic 
growth 


There is one other major aspect of devel- 
opment to which I wish to refer. 

Following World War II the interest of 
the more advanced countries in giving finan- 
cial assistance to the less developed areas 
was evidenced in two directions—first, 


bilateral financing, initially by the 
United States and more recently by Western 
Europe, as it rebuilt_its own economy; and 
second, through international agencies, 
starting with the World Bank and the Mone- 
tary Fund, to which have been added IFC, 
IDA and recently the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. In addition there have 
been the informal association of the Colombo 
plan and consortiums for India and Pakistan. 
I have observed over these 14 years both 
types of operation. It might have been said 
before that my personal interest would 
naturally prejudice me in favor of the in- 
ternational approach. But now that within 
a few weeks I shall retire, I have no selfish 
interest to serve. I now can speak objec- 
tively and I shall state my convictions. 
The first is that government-to-govern- 
ment financial aid cannot successfully be 
used to gain and hold political advantages 
for the country supplying the funds. Rather 
than making friends, bilateral financing be- 
tween sovereign countries tends to create 
antagonisms and distrust. I have observed 
that within the non-Communist world the 
nations most friendly to each other are those 
between which there has been little or no 
intergovernmental financing. Contrariwise, 
the more one government has, loaned or 
granted, the greater probability of suspicions 


and antagonisms. I believe the record gives | 


support to my observations. 

Also, there are inherent difficulties in ar- 
ranging and administering developmental 
financing between governments. Officials 
and legislative bodies in committing the 
funds of their citizens have a responsibility 
that they be used honestly and effectively. 
Taxpayers are properly critical of abuses and 
waste. But however reasonable, recipient 
countries are inclined to consider conditions 
attached to aid as infringements on their 
sovereignty. And it is no salve to their sensi- 
tivity to have large numbers of foreign gov- 
ernment’ representatives stationed in their 
borders to supervise the use of funds. 


Furthermore, it is often impossible to dis- 


associate a government’s financial transac- 
tions from political motives, so that truly 
economic objectives may be subordinated. 

And finally, there are obstacles to long- 
range action both in the providing and re- 
cipient countries. Commitments on both 
sides are necessarily subject to political 
changes and legislative actions. Qualified 
personnel are difficult to recruit due to un- 
certain tenure. 

In my own country, the annua! debates on 
foreign-aid appropriations are familiar to 
many of you. It is becoming apparent that 
the American people are more and more 
questioning and critical; not, I believe, of the 
mutuality of interests with the developing 
countries and the objectives of aid, but as to 
methods and results. 

Because of the fundamental difficulties it 
is doubtful that large government-to-gov- 
ernment financing can ever be handled ef- 
fectively and with mutual satisfaction. 

I believe there is a promising alternative 
in the record of the World Bank. 

With substantial capital contributed by 
all of its 60-odd member countries, each in 
proportion to its resources, it has been able 
to approach the job of promoting sound eco- 
nomic development, free of the strains of po- 
litical pressure and without the suspicion 
of political domination. It has been able to 


-insist on more stringent economic and tech- 


nical criteria than are generally proposed by 
agencies of individual governments. It su- 
pervises more carefully the application of 
its funds. Yet this firm insistence on per- 
formance has created a minimum of resent- 
ment. 

The Bank has established a reputation for 
competence, objectivity, impartiality, and 
honesty. It has an international staff. It 
has gained the respect of its member coun- 
tries, both the more and less advanced, and 
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of the business and financial communities 
of the world. Its bonds are prime invest- 
ments, so that it attracts the funds of pru- 
dent private institutions to supplement its 
government capital. Few informed people 
would argue with the statement that the 
lending of the Bank has produced results 
superior to most government-to-government 
transactions. 

When it appeared that there was need for 
an additional type of credit for the more 
hard-pressed countries, and for a broader 
range of purposes, the Bank was given the 
operation of the IDA Fund. 

Thus the proven instrument exists into 
which could be concentrated major intergov- 
ernmental financing. If the countries which 


have funds to devote to promoting develop- . 


ment of the poorer areas would channel 
them through the World Bank, rather than 
in bilateral credits, the result would be 
more and better development, and better re- 
lations between nations. 

In proposing the World Bank as the major 
instrument for development financing of 
public projects, I also agree that regional in- 
stitutions, such as the Inter-American Bank, 
may play a similarrole. As they demonstrate 
that they have established standards of com- 
petence, integrity, and freedom from political 
influence, comparable to those of the World 
Bank, they can likewise perform constructive 
service.in their areas and be equally deserv- 
ing of support. 

It appears obvious that the United Nations, 
or other associations which are organized on 


a political rather than economic basis, do not 


fit the specifications I have outlined. 
And in the field of fiscal and financial 


order, both in individual countries and in-~ 


ternationally, I believe that the value of an 
international organization has likewise been 
demonstrated. The International Monetary 


Fund—born at Bretton Woods along with the. 


Bank—has gained recognition as a most use- 
ful instrument for financial order and sta- 
bility. I am sure that the discussions at 
this meeting will indicate widespread inter- 
est in giving the Fund even greater resources 
and responsibilities. 

What about finance for private business in 
the developing areas? What is being done; 
what should be? 

Here again I have some positive convic- 
tions. 

The first is that private business and 
private capital are natural twins. The great 
developments of private enterprise have been 
nurtured on private, not public funds. In 
the long run business will not continue to 
be private if it depends unduly upon public 
credit. Furthermore, appropriations of pub- 
lic money are limited, and may well at any 


time be cut off, whereas private capital is an 


ever-growing stream. Private capital is con- 
stantly refreshed by that generated within 
business and by the savings of the people. 

In the developed countries this flows con- 
stantly into use, into mortgages through 
savings institutions and insurance com- 
panies; into bonds of utilities and industries; 
and more and more into the shares of these 
enterprises. 

The ownership of business has attained 
fantastic proportions in the United States. 


Most of our large corporations have many 


more shareholders than employees. Mutual 
and pension funds and other collective in- 
vestment institutions represent the savings 
of tens of millions of Americans. Similar 
expansion of ownership is growing, not only 
in Europe, but in Latin America and some 
countries of Asia. 

I therefore maintain that an immense 
reservoir of private capital exists throughout 
the world which can be tapped for expand- 
ing production in the- less-developed areas. 

But this capital must be enticed. It ap- 
praises the uncertainties and risks and ex- 
pects ample potential rewards to balance 
these risks. 
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However, there are several forces which are 
- damming this potential flow. 

There is the threat of confiscation of 
property and rights. It is probably a con- 


servative estimate that at least 500 millions — 
of private capital have been held back from — 


investment in Latin America because of 
events in Cuba. 

There is the nationalism which in vary- 
ing degree obstructs the import of foreign 
. Capital. 

There is the jealousy of local businessmen 
who prefer their monopolies, and resent the 
appearance of foreigners who may supply 
the country with better products at lower 
prices. 

And finally, there are the low subsidized 
rates at which funds of both national and 
international institutions are loaned to some 

private business. 

_ A case can be made that in the general 
interest there is justification for transfer- 
ring resources of the richer countries to 
those less fortunate for public purposes 
without too much regard to the cost of the 
money. It is more difficult to justify such 
public funds being made available to private 
business, at rates far below those prevailing 
within these countries, thus giving selecyed 
businessmen an extra profit. 

Soundly operated business in these areas 
can be highly profitable. It is nonsense to 
claim that good business cannot start and 
prosper without cheap foreign credits. 

Despite the usual provisions in the laws 
and regulations of public institutions, that 
in financing purely private enterprises (with- 
out Government guarantee) they are not to 
compete with private investment capital, the 
fact is that they do. By giving low-cost 
credits to one business firm they deter other 
borrowers from seeking funds in the private 
capital markets. 

IFC is the only public institution, either 
national or international, which actually sets 
terms which are in line with those of private 
investment capital. Such terms are attract- 
ing private capital to join with us or to buy 
us out when the project has matured. Now 
that the amendment of our charter permits 
- investment in equity shares, we can be more 
effective both in supplying the most needed 
types of capital to new and expanding busi- 
ness to meet’ their legitimate needs, and at 
the same time providing the type of invest- 
ment which is attractive to local and foreign 
investors. 

I recognize the great economic strides 
which have taken place in so much of the 
developing world. At any earlier time this 


growth would have been accepted as phenom-. 


enal. But this is a restless, impatient age, 
and awakening people are demanding im- 
mediate gratification of their desires. 

I am fully aware of the immense problems 
faced by you and the other leaders of the 
countries, many of them just now attaining 
responsible statehood, which are moving 
through the no man’s land between the past 
and the future. No one can expect perfec- 
tion in this difficult task. But the stakes 
are so high you cannot afford basic errors. 
Your countries do not have a surplus out - 
which to pay for major mistakes. 

I admit to being critical of much which 1 
observe, of desiring improvement. But I be- 
lieve that the problems can be solved if only 
people have the wish and the will. 


I now come to the end of my final talk to 
the Governors of our member countries and 
our.guests. Many of you I have known for 
years. As I retire, I shall continue to follow 
the fortunes of these institutions and coun- 
tries with which I have been associated. 

To all my friends, and to those many with 
whom I have crossed swords, best*wishes and 
good luck in the challenging task ahead. 
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Washington Jewish Council Supports 
Federal Aid to Public Schools Only 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 


attention has been directed to a recent 


public announcement by the Jewish 
Community Council of Greater Wash- 
ington expressing support for Federal 
aid to public elementary and secondary 
schools, and opposition to such aid to 
religious and other private schools, 
either in the form of grants or of loans. 
My colleagues, I am certain, will be in- 
terested in the council’s resolution, and 
the full text follows: 

The Jewish Community Council of Great- 
er Washington endorses President Kennedy’s 
program of Federal aid to public, elementary, 
and secondary schools. 

Two major principles underlie the coun- 
cil’s views: 

1. That the public school is a keystone of 
American democracy and has a primary role 
in its advancement. 

2. That all parents have the right and 

freedom to provide a religious or general ed- 
ucation for their children in nonpublic 
schools of their choice. 
* Taken together, these two principles re- 
quire the strictest observance of the Ameri- 
can constitutional doctrine of separation of 
church and state. It is a unique character- 
istic of the American system that public 
funds may not be used to support religion, 
and that religion is completely free from 
government domination or interference. 
Religion is wholly outside the jurisdiction, 
power, and financial support of the state. 

Religion has always been and continues 
to be the core of Jewish life, and safeguard- 
ing the religious freedom of all groups is a 
constant concern of this council. We firmly 
believe that any impairment of the separa- 
tion principle threatens religious liberty, 
jeopardizes other basic freedoms, di- 
vides the community into hostile seg- 
ments, and weakens the fabric of 
American democracy. We strongly be- 
lieve separation of church and state to be 
an abiding American principle, deeply im- 
bedded in American tradition, which has 
given strength to our public school system 
and to the independent growth of religion in 
America. It is a principle of importance 
to all Americans of all religious faiths. 

The public school alone is entitled to pub- 
lic financial support, whether that support 
takes the form of grants or loans. Govern- 
ment financial aid to nonpublic schools 
would weaken or impair the public school 
system. The right of parents to send their 
children to nonpublic schools does not, ei- 
ther constitutionally or in public policy, cre- 
ate or encompass any governmental obli- 
gation for financial support to parents who 
exercise this right. 

The Jewish Community Council reaffirms 
its traditional policy of unequivocal sup- 
port for the separation of church and state, 
and believes that the national welfare would 


be enhanced by public programs in support 


of public schools. 

The council opposes the use of public 
funds for religious or other private elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, either in the form 
of grants or of loans. Such aid (a) would 
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violate the American constitutional prin-. 
ciple of church-state separation; (b) would 
endanger the freedom of all religious 
groups; and (c) would tend to weaken the 
American public schools. | 


“Aw, Come on, Have a Heart” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA . ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a wonder- 
ful speech that was made in the Admiral - 
Semmes Hotel today by my good friend, 
Brig. Gen. Emmett B. Cassady, at the 
United Pund kickoff meeting. I am put- 
ting this in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, so 
you and the men and women in every 
beat in this Nation will have a chance to 
see what this great man said in this 
speech today. General Cassady has 
charge of our beeutiful Brookley Field 
here at Mobile, Ala. It is one of the out- 
standing Air Force bases of this Nation, 
where we have between 15,000 and 16,000 
men and women working. It has done 
outstanding work and it has meant very 
much to so Many men and women, not 
only here on Mobile Bay, where this 
beautiful base is located, but all over 
this State, and many other States. 3 

Everyone who reads this great speech 
by our beloved friend, Emmett Cassady, 
will know some of the things that he 
called to our attention, which will mean 
so much to us and the people that will 
give the money to the great United Fund. 
Practically all of our leaders in this 
great city—both men and women—at- 
tended this luncheon to hear this great 
man make this wonderful speech that 
will not only be helpful to all of us that 
will help, but it will help all mankind. 
God bless our men and women that are 
working for the United Fund, and God 
bless Gen. Emmett Cassady for his great 
leadership, along with all of the other 
men and women at our beautiful Brook- 
ley that are working hand in hand with 
General Cassady and all of us to raise 
the money to help these people who have 
not had the blessings that all of us have 
had. It is a great work, and our Mobile 

people have never failed, especially the 
people at Brookley Field, and they never 
will. 

The address follows: 

“Aw, COME ON, HAVE A HEART” 

(An address by Brig. Gen. E. B. Cassady at the 
United Fund kickoff meeting, Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Sept. 27, 1961) 

Iam highly honored to have been invited 
to keynote the 1961 United Fund campaign. 
It’s not often that a career military man is 
asked to take such a role in such a noble 
undertaking. Yet we in the military, just 
like every other person in our free society, 
have within ourselves a need for this addi- 
tional service to the cause of humanity. The 
privilege of talking to you today, plus my 
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own personal participation in the United 
Pund. helps to answer that need for me. 

For several weeks now, I’ve been wonder- 

- ing what I should say to you on this occa- 
sion. I wanted to say something that would 
be stimulating; something that would help 
to get this campaign off to the start it 
deserves. 
* $o one day I found my thoughts wander- 
ing back to my boyhood—it seems a few 
light years ago now. Memory singled out a 
small Emmett Cassady who, quite often, had 
vast and insurmountable problems. Some 
of them involved allowance, or overnight 
visits with friends; the sharing of toys or 
second helpings of dessert. Serious problems 
for a boy—when things weren't exactly go- 
ing his way, he had a secret weapon. Turn- 
ing to whoever his adversary seemed to be 
at the moment, he would simply say, “Aw, 
come on, have a heart.” 

Today I’m here to voice that same plea. 

Boyhood memories have been replaced by 
the stark realities of the present. The prob- 
lems have become infinitely more serious. 
As we begin this United Fund campaign, it’s 
important to fully realize that we're dealing 
with the lives of people. Our own people 
who need help—clothes, food, medicine, or 
doctor’s care, the things you and I take for 
granted. We may be dealing with a mother 
who is asking you for the very existence of 
her child. Literally hundreds of people are 
pleading for assistance. They may not say it 
to you personally, but through the United 
Fund they’re calling on you—silently saying, 
“Aw, come on, have a heart.” 

As we begin this 1961 campaign, I think 
it’s important to pause a moment and re- 
flect—to analyze just what we're doing—why 
we are here—and, yes, even why we have a 
United Fund. 

We are here to unite ourselves in a bond of 
friendship and concern for our fellow man. 
We are here to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of human suffering. We are here to 
begin a team effort designed to meet the 
needs of the less fortunate. 

There are people in this world whose lives 
have been beset by the gloom of misfor- 
tune—people who are living in the darkness 
of need or handicap. We are not here today 
to curse that darkness. We are here to light 
a candle that can guide them into a useful 
and productive life. 

And if everyone here lights one small 
candle, sparking the generosity in the hearts 
. Of every Mobilian, we can create a bright 
world for those who must turn to the agen- 
cies of the United Fund seeking hope and 
courage to face the problems of daily living. 
: I readily admit that the United Pund did 

not truly live for me until several weeks ago 
when I was privileged to go on a come-and- 
see tour.” 

At the Rotary Rehabilitation Center, your 
heart goes out to spastics and crippled chil- 
dren who are trying to walk and talk. Over 
in the corner a little girl, strapped and 
braced up to the waist, is about to try that 


‘next step. She makes it and looks at you 


and smiles, and a lump comes in your throat 
as you realize that her greatest desire is 
simply to walk. Thanks to the United Fund, 
‘she’s learning. 

We went to the Mobile Association for the 


Blind and saw people hard at work making 


brooms and mops quickly and skillfully 
even though they could not see. 
Experiences like these make you want to 
stop and take inventory. It makes you wish 
that this world could somehow be magically 
transformed into utopia where there is no 
misfortune or strife, where every child can 
walk and talk and every person can see. 
Multiply this a hundred times over and 
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These people must have more from us 
than sympathetic understanding; they must 
have more than a set of unfilled promises. 
They must have concrete evidence of our 
concern for them as they seek and find help 
through the United Fund. 

The big thrill of it all comes when you 
realize that the United Fund is you—your 
work and your sense of your time 
and your sense of fairplay—your dollars 
and your dedication to a cause. 

That’s why you're here today—because our 
community has a problem, a serious prob- 
lem—and the United Fund is the best possi- 
ble solution, as hundreds of hands reach out 


to you and hundreds of voices say, “Aw, | 


come on, have a heart.” 

I can visualize the United Fund constantly 
repeating to you and to me and to every 
Mobilian the immortal words of Emma Laza- 
rus engraved at the base of the Statue of 
Liberty: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 
me. I lift my lamp beside the golden door.’’ 
_ The United Fund is the lamp beside the 
golden door. That’s why Mobile’s gift must 
be generous, why the United Fund treasury 
must be filled—its budget met. 

When I think of these people and the 
importance of our United Fund task, I wish 
I could dip into my experience and come up 
with a foolproas formula for success. I 
can’t. 

I can, however, give you some of the nec- 
essary ingredients that I think must go into 
this campaign if it is to be successful. 

One essential ingredient is organization. I 


must confess, here in their presence, that | 


I’ve been greatiy impressed with the lead- 
ership in this campaign—with the way the 
business and civic leaders of this commu- 
nity have rallied to this noble cause. 


I must confess, too, that as a military 


man, I’m partial to the use of majors and 
captains and sergeants. They are the back- 
bone of our strength—they can and do get 
a heck of a lot of work done. There are no 
unimportant people, there are no unim- 
portant tasks in this campaign. From 
Ernest Ladd right on down, every job must 
be done, and everyone who has responsibility 
must give his best, I know Ernest will give 
his best and in doing, I know he will lean 
heavily on our able Bill Kaufman, whose 
achievements are here acclaimed. 

As I look into your faces, I think I can 
see what I consider the most essential single 

t—dedication. It’s the desire to 

achieve success. I’m sure we all realize that 
the road to a quota-plus performance is not 
@ superhighway. We can’t meet our needs 
for charity as easily as we can jump into a 
high-powered car and head for New Orleans 
or Birmingham. The simple facts are that 
it’s going to take hard work, positive action, 
and selfless devotion on the part of every 
one of us. 7 

In considering one other essential in- 
gredient—faith—I’m reminded of Abraham 
Lincoln’s words when he was asked during 
the dark days of the Civil War whether he 
thought God was on his side. His answer 
was, “My concern is not whether God is on 
our side but whether we are on God’s side.”’ 

There’s not a single doubt in my mind. 
When we work for the United Fund—vwe are 
on God’s side. We are in partnership with 
Him. If you believe, you believe in the 
United Fund; if you live a Christian life, 
you'll give the United Fund your best effort. 

Oh, it could be done another way, and in 
some countries it is done differently. 

Yes, it’s done differently in some coun- 
tries. There they don’t “waste” time on the 
cripples or the spastics or the mentally ill. 


They can be of no use to the state and con- 
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sequently they can’t “justify” their very 
existence. 

No—we'll take the American way; where 
free men and women can come together and 
pledge themselves to the cause of humanity; 
to work together in a united effort. This is 
the democratic way. Itis our way. It is the 
best way. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, today is a day 
of dedication for all Mobilians. We must 


' decide now that we will not betray the faith 


and the trust that has been placed in our 
hands. For charity there can be no set 
goal—there can never be enough. There 
can never be too much. 

Let’s see to it that every Mobilian has an 
opportunity to hear and answer the plea, 
“Aw, come on, have a heart.” 


Public Education at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
I made before the Illinois Association of 
Secondary School Principals at Urbana, 
Tl. 3 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed. in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


(An address by US. Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, before the Illinois As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
Urbana, Il.) 


The general theme of my address this eve- 


ning is public education at the crossroads. 


For the discussion of this subject, I have, of 
course, no professional qualifications. I can- 
not speak to you as an educafor. My pro- 
fession is law, and my career is, at present, 
that of a U.S. Senator. Senators these days 
are sometimes concerned about education, 
just as educators are sometimes concerned 
about Senators. The overriding concern of 
both ought to be an educational system that 
will nourish and safeguard freedom in our 
land. 

The stark, central fact about the world to- 
day is that it is split into two parts, half 
slave and half free. To state it so is not to 
speak idly. In essence, one-half is dedicated 
to personal freedom; the other half subordi- 
nates personal freedom to the demands of 
the State. It is abundantly clear that, in 
the Communist half of the world, tyranny, 
in the sense of the cruel and arbitrary exer- 
cise of despotic power, is in fact deeply en- 
trenched. In our half, while personal free- 
dom under law is by no means the universal 
reality, it is the dominant objective. 

Tyranny, of course, is not new to the 
world. Our forebears have suffered it, in 
one form or another, and have contended 
against it, at one time or another, for cen- 
turies. But never was there a time when 
tyranny presented so mortal a threat to 
freedom as now. The ancient tyrant rested 
his rule on spearpoints; yesterday’s tyrant 
depended on muskets; today’s tyrant has all 


the awesome weapons of modern technology 


at his command. In the time of our own 
Revolution—and in the time of the French 
Revolution—it was still possible for a people 
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to organize against a tyrant, arm themselves 
with small arms, and take possession of half 
a country, even before news of the revolt 
reached the Crown. In those times, it was 
still possible for the farmer and the mer- 
chant to seize his rifle, join a citizens’ army, 
and fight against the tyrant’s troops on 
somewhat equal terms. This kind of revo- 
lution has been a part of our Western tra- 
dition, and it has become a part of our con- 
cept, taught to us in our classrooms, and 
accepted by most of us almost as an article 
of faith, that people oppressed by tyranny 
will not endure it long, but will rise in re- 
volt against it and break its yoke. Truth, 
we are fond of saying, once crushed to earth, 
will rise again. 

I think that the time has come when we 
must reexamine this premise. The cinder 
brick wall that now closes off East Berlin is 
a stark symbol of how modern tyranny can 
impose itself on a whole people. The com- 
pelling picture of the East German sentinel 
leaping over the barbed wire barrier in a 
desperate jump for freedom, which you must 
have seen recently in our newspapers, the 
vivid accounts of East German families 
crashing through the wall in runaway trucks, 


the stirring stories of old men and women 


who leap from second and third story win- 
dows into the streets of West Berlin from 
houses along the borderline, all serve only 
toemphasize that a people subjected to mod- 
ern tyranny have only one recourse left to 
them: escape. 

Lest you say that I dramatize too much, 
and that I point, for illustration, to captive 
Germans in a satellite country under the 
boot of the Russian Goliath, let me remind 
you of a very different case in point, which, 
I believe, will even better illustrate my argu- 


-ment—not the case of the little rump coun- 


try of East Germany, but the earlier case of 
all Germany, of Nazi Germany, familiar to 
us all. 

Hitler was a modern tyrant whose power 
to retain the reins of government was surely 
put to the ultimate test. He achieved con- 
trol of Germany, without ever having won 
majority support. Once chancellor, he arro- 
gated to himself dictatorial powers, and 


crushed all opposition to his rule. He or- 


dered Germany into a war that was not, 
even in the beginning, popular with his peo- 
ple. After the blitzkrieg victories, the war 
became a hopeless stalemate. Inexorably, 
the tide of battle turned; Germany was bled 
white on the battlefields of Europe; her 
armies were destroyed in Africa; her major 


\ally, Italy, tottered and collapsed before the 


invading Allied armies, and. Hitler’s partner, 
the sawdust Caesar, was shot down in the 
streets of Milan, and hung by his boots for 
the crowds to revile. Two years before the 
war ended, it had become clear that there 
was no possible way for Germany to win. 
Yet, the German tyrant, thought mad by 
members of his own. high command, con- 
tinued doggedly to hold control. Hitler was 
dictator and Hitler remained dictator, while 
his armies, bludgeoned and beaten, retreated 
back toward the capital. Hitler was dictator 
and Hitler remained dictator, while the 
great cities of Germany were pounded into 
rubble by massive fleets of bombers, against 
which there was no shield. There was no 
place to hide. There was no way to win. 
And sane men, many of whom held high 
positions in the army and in the Govern- 
ment, conspired together in an effort to stop 
the bloodshed by deposing Adolph Hitler. 
But Hitler was dictator and Hitler remained 
dictator, until there was nothing left of Ger- 
many but the black and twisted ruins of 
fighting when 
Hitler stopped living, his life taken by his 
own hand in a bunker under the rubble of 
his smashed chancery. I saw what was left 
of that chancery the last time I visited Ber- 
lin. It is just a pile of broken stone and 


masonry, a fitting monument. 
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The point I make is this: Modern tyranny, 
once it takes possession of a people, has the 
implements with which it can preserve its 
power indefinitely. It has armored divisions 
and highly mobile troops for swift dispatch 
into any corner of the country where trouble 
brews. It has secret police who mix con- 
stantly with the people and who, by wire or 
wireless, can instantly apprise the capital of 
any planned uprising long before it can be 


effectively launched. What’s worse still, is 


that modern tyranny has the means with 
which to remold the minds of the people. 
The newspapers, the magazines, the radio 
and television programs, can be so efficiently 


censored and directed by the tyrant, the 
schools and universities can be so rigidly 


disciplined, that the people can be taught, 
in time, to accept what the state directs, and 
to forget what the truth may be. Never be- 
fore, in all the history of the world, has a 
tyrant commanded any tools to compare 
with those he can now Never be- 
fore could a people be so completely captured 
and controlled. This is why I say, with the 
deepest conviction, that we must not let 
the tyranny of our times engulf what is left 
of the free world. For if tyranny triumphs 
throughout the world at large, it will plunge 
mankind into an age of darkness that could 
last a thousand years. 

To prevent the new tyranny, which is 
Communist imperialism, from engulfing the 
free world, we have been long engaged in 
what has come to be known as the cold war. 
It may last for generations. To wage it will 
tax our strength and stamina, as nothing we 
have known before. To win it, in the long 
run, will depend upon the wisdom and 
understanding of the American people, which 
is the aggregate product of our educational 
system. 

In these times it would be difficult to 
imagine anyone envying American educa- 
tors. Your burdens are many. Not the 
least of them is finding ways to cope with 


the mercurial shifts of public opinion that 


wash against you. 

We have been afflicted of late with much 
panic, and panic, sufficiently prolonged, can 
be fatal to freedom. Only a few years ago, 


' an inquisition of sorts took place in this 


country. It reached into the field of edu- 
cation. Who can forget the raging contro- 
versies over loyalty oaths and the contents 
of textbooks? American educators, more 
than any other group, resisted these pres- 
sures. In resisting, often against heavy odds, 
the bullying of people whom you Enew to 
be without qualification for passing upon 
either the philosophy or methods of our 
educational system, you reflected great credit 
upon yourselves and your profession. 

More recently, in the wake of the Russian 
sputniks, the country made what seemed to 
be a turnabout-face. Having escaped, a 
bit battered t intact, from the acute era 
of Russophobia, you were next confronted 
with a ground swell of demands that you 


remold our American educational system . 


overnight, if you please, in imitation of the 
Russian system. But, once again, you kept 
your bearings against the pressures of the 
opposite extreme. Both extremes were, of 
course, quite wrong. . 

A nation’s educational system is the most 
important instrumentality by which its na- 
tional values are served. It would be hard 
to imagine two nations whose values differ 
more absolutely than do those of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Does it not 
follow that we should expect equal differ- 
ences in the schools that each would devise 
to nurture and develop these values? Their 
education system is plainly designed to serve 
the needs of 4 rigid, doctrinaire, and author- 
itarian society. Ours is designed, or should 
be, to serve the needs of a free society. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my be- 
lief that, when we lay the rod 
against our education system, we ought not 
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to think in terms of comparison with Rus- 
sia. For example, frantic warnings were 
but recently sounded that the Russians are 
turning out 125,000 graduates each year in 
the sciences, while only half that many are 
being graduated annually in the United 
States. Indeed, to read the comment in our 
magazines and press, One would have con- 
cluded that, unless a student has majored 
in physics, chemistry, and mathematics, he 
hasn’t been educated at all. I suggest we 
should remember that Russia was but re- 
cently a feudal country; she is engaged in a. 
massive effort, from a very late start, to de- 
velop the kind of industrial economy we 
have taken a century to build. Her need is 
feverish for competent technicians and 
engineers. The question we should ask 


ourselves is not whether we are presently 


keeping pace with Russia in the number of 
technicians we graduate each year, but 
whether we are meeting the needs of our 
own industry and defense. If we are fail- 
ing to do this, then the Government should 
furnish such added inducement, including 
scholarships, as may be necessary to attract 
the number of science students our own 
needs require. 

Just as this must be true where quantity 
is concerned, so also it must be true where 
considerations of quality are concerned. 
Here, the question we should ask ourselves 
is, not how our school curriculum compares 
with that of Russia, but rather, how is it 
serving the needs of our own country and the 
ends of a free society? 

Such is the standard by which I would 
measure our system of public education in 
America. It is a harder standard than the 
Kremlin need apply to Russian schools, for 
the burden of American education is not 
only to train chemists, physicists, and engi- 
neers, but also to equip each student, regard- 
less of his chosen craft, to accept and intelli- 
gently discharge the self-governing responsi- 
bilities that attend citizenship in a free 
country. 

If you agree with what I have said thus 
far, I hope we are not now about to part 
company. I have posed the question of 
whether public education in America is fully 
meeting our own needs as a nation, and 
whether it is fulfilling its responsibilities to 
serve the ends of freedom. 

I fear it is falling short of this goal. 

The chief burden of my doubt is this: Do 
our schools stimulate our young people to. 
the utmost? Do we require of them their 
full potentials? If not, we are wasting time 
and talent, both of which may be vital to 
our survival in freedom. 

The critics of our secondary schools say 
that our typical high school graduate has 
had only a sketchy exposure to such demand- 
ing courses as chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics; that he has been permitted, while 
still too young to make responsible decisions, 
to act as the architect of his own course of 
study; that he has filled his time with “snap” 
courses; that he has probably played in the 
band, learned to dance, and may have tasted 
local fame by starring in the football or 
basketball team; that he knows how to get 
along well with the teachers and his fellow 
classmates, but he hasn’t learned much. 
These critics charge that scholastic stand- 
ards in our high schools are geared for the 
slower students, with the result that the 
abler students are neither challenged nor 
stimulated by their work, but develop a dis- 
taste for study, and, in the end, grow bored 
with school, spending much of their time 
in a frantic search for diversion. 

Perhaps these criticisms are overstated; 
certainly they are not true of every high 
school. But if there is any truth in the 
charges, and I think there is, then it is time 
for us to reappraise some of the tenets basic 


to American education today. 


There is much to be said in defense of the 
emphasis given to personality adjustment in 
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our schools. But the emphasis goes too far, 
I think, when it causes a corresponding de- 
emphasis on subject matter. John Dewey’s 
the needs of our coun- 


adjustment, on the development of bal- 
anced and happy personalities, was natural. 
It harmonized with the times. 

The Nation, in that day, was still caught 
up in the excitement of educating and train- 
ing the tide of immigrants streaming to our 
shores. Adjustment indeed was a real prob- 
lem, a real goal to be sought. The teacher 
who faced a babble of tongues and cultures 
in her classroom could see that the schools 
had as much of a role to play in adjusting 
youth to citizenship, as in educating youth 
to citizenship. 

But times have changed. Our national 
assimilation is nearly complete. Our schools 
now have other and more pressing responsi- 
bilities than student adjustment. If we are 
‘to win the cold war for freedom’s sake, we 
must discover, draw out, and develop our 
talent to the fullest. It is time, I think, in 
our own interest, to shift the emphasis back 
to subject matter, to make courses more chal- 
lenging and more stimulating for all. 

I recognize this proposal cannot be made 
without at once raising a host of further 
questions. If courses were to be made harder, 
you may ask, what is to be done for the 
slower student, or even the average student. 
I would answer: endeavor, insofar as possible, 
to give to each student a course commen- 
surate with his abilities. 

This would make for unequal treatment, 
it may be said, which is not only contrary 
to the traditions of free public schools, but 
undemocratic as well. I would answer: The 
true democratic principle is to afford to each 
student an equal opportunity. To give to 
each an equal opportunity does not mean 

to give to each an equal dose. 

I recognize that it is much easier to make 
this proposal than to put it into effect. 
Your patience and ingenuity have already 
been strained in keeping a “standard” edu- 
cation up to standard for our burgeoning 
school population. To offer more for the 
gifted, and to establish alternative courses 
of study, will require enlarged facilities, ad- 
ditional training for teachers, and more 
money. This is a responsibility that local, 
State, and Federal governments must stand 
ready to assume. 

I know this proposal may not be popular. 
It might cause a storm in each community, 
and doubtlessly would involve teachers in 
many more unpleasantries with parents. I 
make it because I think it is right. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that the minds 
of our young are like the mines of the 
earth, and the richest ore may lie deepest. 
We owe it to our country, as well as to our 
young, to get from each his full potential. 
Is there another way to do it? 

No appraisal of American public educa- 
tion, however’ brief, should overlook the 
tradition of anti-intellectualism in this 
country, and the mark it has left upon our 
schools. 

With the end of the Revolutionary War, 
our young Union soon became preoccupied 
with the problems of settling the land and 
conquering a continent. Our land was vast 
and rich. Our faces were ever set against 
the raw frontier. The pioneer tradition has 
done much to shape our national character. 
This tradition does not breed intellectualism. 
Pioneering requires more action than 
thought. The cloistered, reflective it 
holds in disdain. 

- ‘We were nurtured at our birth as a na- 
tion by the great minds of the 18th century. 

But as we pushed our frontiers westward, 
, we turned away from the heritage of Jeffer- 
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son and Hamilton. It is significant, I think, 
that William Henry Harrison was elected 
President of the United States on no more of 
a platform than a catchy slogan, a log-cabin 
birth, and a taste for hard cider. 

Even today this legacy of anti-intellectual- 
ism is everywhere present. A person with an 
intellectual bent is an “egghead.” The 
“absentminded professor”. is everybody’s 


joke. 

Our schools, likewise have been affected. 
A carnival atmosphere prevails at many of 
our colleges. Their impact upon their com- 
munities depends, not so much upon the 
quality of their faculties and academic pro- 


‘grams, as upon the successes or failures of 


their athletic teams on the playing fields. 
The students are absorbed in extracurricular 
activities. Social life and good times some- 
times seem to receive more emphasis, in and 
out of the classroom, than does the pursuit 
of learning. If courses in the physical sci- 
ences are being avoided because they are 
hard, then the clear implication is that alter- 
native courses in history, political science, 
and literature, which ought to be equally 
hard, are made attractive by their ease. 

Whether or not the public schools have 
contributed materially to anti-intellectual- 
ism in America, it is clear that they have 
suffered much from it. Can the schools help 
to cure the affliction? 

Certain things, at least, can be done. 
Teachers and administrators can make it 
their business to accent the academic side of 
school life. Recognition, in the classroom 


and in the community, should be increas- . 
ingly accorded to those who excel in schol- | 


arship. And teachers, at every level, should 
fight the temptation to withdraw into the 
cloistered life; they should work, rather, to 
bring academic activities to public atten- 
tion. Teachers should be civic leaders. They 
should strive to participate actively in the 


they will do this, the more will grow the 
general regard for them and their profession. 

Government, too, has a role to play in 
helping to restore respect for learning. It 
is clear that the schools need money for 
new classrooms, for improved salary sched- 
ules, for all kinds of equipment which grows 
daily more expensive. The continued neg- 
lect of these things results in a downgrading 
of the prestige of schools and teachers, and 
of the intellectual side of life for which they 
stand. I am disappointed that an expanded 
program for financing these improvements 
passed the Senate but failed in the House 
this year. Federal aid to education, under 
legislation that will insure continued local 


control of our schools, is badly needed and 


needed now. 

Let me conclude by saying that, perhaps, 
I should have said at the outset, that I feel 
genuinely honored to be here. If I have 
been overly critical, remember it has not 
been so long since I sat in the classroom, and 
this has been my first chance to talk back 
to sO many teachers. If I have dwelt too 
much on what seem to me to be your short- 
comings, it is only because there is not time 
enough to pay proper tribute to your accom- 
plishments. 

I thank you for being teachers, a noble 
calling, too poorly paid. 

I thank you for having preserved the liberal 


arts, and for having withstood the pressure 


to turn the grade school into a trade school. 
I thank you for the integrity you have 
shown in your unremitting efforts to keep 


intellectual freedom alive in America. It 


is on this ground alone that the cold war 
can be won; that we may emerge from it as 
free human beings, preserving the precious 
principles and institutions which give mean- 
ing to our conviction that what seems right 
today may change tomorrow, that final an- 


‘Swers to the great questions involving the 


destiny of man have not been given, but 


must be sought anew by each generation. 
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The right to change, to evolve, to grope for 
meaning, to question even the most funda- 
mental assumptions, must never be aban- 
doned. 
Yours is our youth. 
-Yours is the future. 


Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
auguration of January 1961 witnessed a 
beleaguered Washington struggling out 
of a snowstorm which had virtually im- 
mobilized the Government community. 
On this note of local crisis, President 
Kennedy entered the highest office in the 
land. During the ensuing months he 
has been called upon to meet crisis after 
crisis in foreign and domestic policy in 
seeking to carry forward the goals of his 
New Frontier. 

These goals were outlined in the in- 
augural speech of President Kennedy; 
were implemented in his state of the 
Union message to Congress; and were 
detailed in this specific message to Con- 
gress for legislative action. It is the 
action of the 87th Congress, ist session, 


affairs of their communities: The more that~.0M which I base my report. 


This 12th report emphasizes my appre- 
hension at the never-ceasing, mounting 
international tensions. The present 
state of world affairs leaves little room 
for optimism. The octopus-like tenta- 
cles of the international Communist con- 
spiracy continue to engulf the peace and 
security of the world. 

It is admitted that President Kennedy 
inherited the most serious problems in 
history. The crisis in Laos which was 
a spillover from the previous administra- 
tion; the Cuban debacle which revealed 
many weaknesses in our intelligence 
agencies; the Vienna conference with 
Khrushchev; the Congo crisis; the re- 
newed Berlin provocations, and the re- 
sumption of atomic testing by the Soviet 
Union. To add to this, the tragic death 
of Dag Hammarskjold, the courageous 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
has increased the tensions. 

In the wane of the year 1961 we are 
faced by serious and seemingly unsolva- 
ble problems, while simultaneously being 
exposed to the rocket rattling of Khru- 
shchev. Answers must be found to these 
problems, the immediate one being the 
critical Berlin issue. This issue, like the 
others, is interwoven in the “life 
struggle’ of the United Nations. A single 
Secretary General as was the courageous 
Dag Hammarskjold will insure a useful 
United Nations. The troika plan spon- 
sored by the U.S.S.R. will terminate the 
United Nations organization. 

This unrelenting threat of interna- 
tional communism is the consuming issue 
of this decade. We know that this 
enemy unrelentingly, unceasingly and 
seemingly uncontrollably probes into 
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- areas in which it can foment unrest, 


internal strife, and limited military ac- 
tions. No longer can the free world 
tolerate these actions. No longer can the 
free world be rocked by events such as 
the failure of the Korean truce; the di- 
vision of Vietnam; lesson of the Hun- 
garian revolution; the sputniks, lunicks; 
the Suez debacle which gave the Rus- 
sians a foothold in the Middle East; the 
Congo and Cuba. These events are the 
earmarks of the last decade. 

Reacting to crises as they arise has 
proven inadequate and has led to Com- 
munist advances. The time for recrimi- 
nations has long since past, but there is 
still time for us to once and for all realize 
that this monolithic giant is determined 
to conquer the world. The question is, 
What to do? While the implements and 
horrors of contemporary armed conflict 
are incomparable, it would do well for all 
to reexamine our country’s history in an 
effort to rekindle the patriotism and de- 
termination displayed by the founders of 
this Republic. I do not advocate armed 
conflict as a method of solving world 
problems. I do, however, advocate a 
military establishment second to none 
which will permit us to negotiate from a 
position of strength with the men who 
understand and respect only brute force. 
I advocate a rekindling of the spirit of 
resistance which saved Greece and Tur- 
key; a reaffirmance of our aims to those 
allied with us in achieving a just peace 


- and preserving our free institutions to 


which we are dedicated. I advocate an 
affirmative foreign policy under which 
we will create circumstances instead of 
reacting to them. 

As I said in addressing the House of 
Representatives on September 20, 1961: 


Mr. Speaker, I have long and bitterly op- 
posed aid to Tito, support of neutralism as a 
concept and toleration of the ungodly puppet 
slave regimes of the satellites. My voice has 
been unheeded. 

My purpose today however is not to assume 
the stance of “I told you so” nor is it to raise 
a clamor against the administration or for 
that matter even against Tito, neutralism, or 
the satellites. Rather, it is to call for a som- 
ber and reflective reappraisal in the State 
Department and in the seats of power of the 
fundamentals and of the goals of our foreign 
policy. 

In the late forties and early fifties, a 
former administration followed: the policy 
of being firm against the satellites and of 
doing all that was within reason and within 
decency to bring about the collapse of those 
regimes in Eastern Europe which could not 
exist for 1 day without the support of Rus- 
sian bayonets. It was not a wild policy of 
liberation, when we knew that abortive ef- 
forts to revolt would only lead to a blood bath 
and the loss of hopeless and innocent lives. 
It was, however, a policy which had as its 
purpose the support of the U.S. Government 
for the aspirations of the slave peoples for 
liberty and freedom. It did however encour- 


age resistance to the Russian tyranny. 


During the mid-fifties, we moved from this 
position to the far end of the spectrum and 
actively and openly supported a program of 
resistance and revolt in the satellites. To 
our everlasting shame, we were unwilling to 
support our words with our ceeds when the 
inevitable cataclysm of Hungary followed as 
@ result of our promises. I am sure most of 
the world believed that we had lost our nerve 
when we stood abjectly and shamefacedly 
by as the Russian tanks rumbled,over the 


remnants of liberty in Hungary. 


Inexplicably—perhaps as a result of our 
shame and perhaps as a result of our being 
lulled into a sense of false security—we then 
shifted toward the opposite end of the spec- 
trum in our attitude and policy toward the 
satellites. The policy of liberation became 
a policy of live and let live. Indeed, we have 
given substantial quantities of aid to at least 
one of the satellites. 

I say that the time has now come for a 
change in this policy and that if the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese are going to meddle 
in the affairs of the free world and if the 
Communists are permitted to stir up trouble 
in three-fourths of the world, they should 
be served quiet but firm notice that the 
United States is not going to stand idly by. 
We should make it abundantly clear to the 


people of the satellites that the United States 


has not forgotten them and that it is our 


firm determination that when the day ar- 


rives, they shall be free. 

It is not a policy of “liberation’’ but rather 
one of supporting the legitimate and devout 
aspirations of the people of eastern and cen- 
tral Europe to be free in their persons, in 
their homes and in their beliefs. The same 
holds true for the puppets of the Red Chi- 
nese monster. Everywhere subjugated peo- 
ple should be made aware that they have the 
full and firm support of the United States 
in their. yearnings for from foreign 
domination. 

It is rather ironic that we have fanned 
the flames of freedom in the colonial area to 
our own detriment while at the same time, 
maintaining silence with respect to the im- 
prisoned peoples under the Communist lash. 


‘I say that the time has come to make it 


abundantly clear to the Communists, not by 
public proclamation but by soft word and 
firm deed, that they can no longer count on 
our neutrality, vis-a-vis the satellites and 
puppet regimes. 

The time has also come for reappraisal in 
our policy toward neutralism. Again the 
pendulum has swung back and forth and, 
again, the rest of the world has come to be- 
lieve that we will hand out our bounty re- 
gardless of the recipients’ actions. I do not 
denounce neutralism. I firmly believe that 
every nation has the right to be neutral. I 
cannot agree with their decision but I admit 
their right. I do, however, denounce neu- 
tralism of the cynical variety which says, “I 
am neutral,” but then supports one side of 
a dispute. Such an attitude is despicable. 
In such cases, I see no reason whatsoever for 
the United States to actively support such 
governments. 

Everyone has a right to be neutral but 
he does not have the right to call on the 
U.S. taxpayer for support of his govern- 
ment. We cannot buy the support of the 


rest of the world and we should nottry. On 


the other hand, we do have a number of 
stanch and true friends throughout the 
world. Where their governments are with us, 
I say we should support them to the maxi- 
mum extent of our means and our resources. 

In like*emanner, however, I am convinced 
that we should not support the governments 
of those so-called neutrals who are against 
us. I am not thereby advocating a with- 
drawal of technical assistance or the type 
of assistance which extends and reaches di- 
rectly to the people of those countries, but 
I am advocating that we should not ex- 


- ‘pend one cent which would tend to support 


the government of such nations nor would I 
waste our taxpayers’ funds in developmental 
programs for such false neutral governments. 

If there is any doubt as to which countries 
should be included in this classification, let 
those governments evaluate their own poli- 
cies and statements. It was indeed hearten- 
ing that the President himself has heralded 
a shift in this direction. The time has come 
when we must once again make it clear 
that we will support our friends — 
our enemies. 
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The above comments are especially perti- 
nent to Mr. Tito. We have poured our 
treasure into this country. We have lifted 
the standard of living of his people. We 
have supported him in his foreign policy | 
contests, yet he turns his back on us in a 
crisis and embraces the Russian bear. I have 
said much previously in this House con- 
cerning our policy toward Yugoslavia. I 
need only say that every word I have spoken 
on this subject is coming true. I think it is 
abundantly clear that we should at this time 
inform Mr. Tito that our aid will no longer 
be forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not responsible for the 
‘making of the foreign policy of the United 
States, but I devoutly hope that the words 
which I have spoken here will have some 
small impact on the course of our foreign 
policy and tltus on the course of civilization. 


President Kennedy is the architect of 


our foreign policy. He possesses the per- 
sonal courage and conviction to carry 


-forward a firm policy. Events today in- 


dicate that the President has embarked 
upon such a policy. His address at the 
United Nations was the clarion call. 3 
The present Berlin crisis and U.S.S.R. 
resumption of nuclear testing lead me 
to look back but 25 years to the actions 
of the great world powers which per- 
mitted the “anschluss” in Austria and 
the “putsch” in Czechoslovakia. This 
costly lesson in world history must not 
be forgotten. To yield is tantamount to 
surrender. Today, it is Berlin—tomor- 
row may be too late to save our freedom. 
_ The Ist session of the 87th Congress 
has succeeded in implementing a large 
part of the President’s program. . 7 
National defense was strengthened by 
increasing the Armed Forces. Reserve 
and National Guard units were acti- 
vated; expenditures were increased for 


construction of aircraft, missiles, and 


naval vessels including Polaris subma- 
rines; and additional expenditures were 
permitted for military bases, missile 
sites, and nuclear submarine bases. 
Also, funds for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration were in- 

creased. The overall defense appro- . 
priation was $46.6 billion. 

The foreign aid program aimed at 
assisting other peoples pricipally in un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world is not 
just a program of U.S. assistance but is 
@ program to help others help them- 
selves. It establishes a new criteria 
which must be met by recipient nations 
before financial assistance is granted. 
Good government with justice cannot be 
imposed entirely from the outside; there . 
must be an internal desire for such prog- 
ress. This, under the new program we 
will first. ascertain that such desires are 
present and insure that recipients are 
utlizing our assistance for the benefit of 
the many and not the few. The United 
States as a leader of the free world must 


help other peoples to achieve their social 


aspirations under democratic govern- 
ments. Congress gave $3,914 billion for 
this foreign assistance program. 

The Peace Corps was established and 
also a U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity. A resolution was adopted which 
expresses the sense of the Congress 
against seating of Communist China in 


‘the United Nations. Under the new 


| 
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Agency for International Development, 
which will coordinate all of our foreign 
aid activities, there will be greater con- 
trol and more economical and intelligent 
_ expenditure of funds. Congress retained 
its control of this program by eliminat- 
ing the back-door spending proposal. 
The $600 million previously authorized 
for the special aid to Latin America was 
appropriated under the Inter-American 
Economic Cooperation program. 

The loan of naval vessels to certain 
friendly nations was permitted and the 
Export-Import Bank was authorized to 
guarantee and insure American business 
accounts in foreign countries. As the 
first chairman of the United States- 
Canada interparliamentary group, I feel 
this committee played an important part 
in bringing about a treaty between the 
United States and Canada for coopera- 
tive development of the Columbia River. 

The alien orphan bill which expired on 
June 30 was made a permanent part of 
the immigration law, with safeguards 
. added which prevent proxy adoption of 
orphans. Amendments were added to 
this bill to provide that second and third 
_ preference aliens will be admitted to this 
country on a nonquota status. This was 
designed to expedite the reunification of 
_ families of citizens and immigrants ad- 
mitted for permanent residence. Also, 
provisions were added relating to the 
judicial review of deportation orders. 

At the beginning of President Ken- 
nedy’s term of office, the imbalance of 
our international payments and an in- 
creased outflow of gold were among the 
most serious problems we faced. By 
vigorous presidential directives, this tide 
has been stemmed and complete con- 
fidence in the dollar has been restored. 

I am happy to report that as a result 
of one of my amendments, $1.8 billion 
worth of procurement has been effected 
in the United States. This money helped 
recovery as 40 percent of it was spent in 
distressed labor areas. This procure- 
ment has resulted in increased sales of 
American equipment and in increased 
jobs for American workers. This helped 
restore the dollar and returned the dol- 
lar to the United States. 

A bill was passed which reduces from 
$500 to $100 the value of goods Ameri- 
cans may bring back duty-free from 
abroad. To promote and encourage 
tourist travel from abroad, a U.S. travel 
service was established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Nine hundred and twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars was authorized to provide 13 
weeks additional unemployment compen- 
sation; temporary grants were author- 
ized to States to finance inclusion of de- 
pendent children of unemployed under 
Federal-State assistance program. A 
true, overall minimum wage law is hard 
‘to achieve. However, Congress enacted 
legislation which raises the minimum 
wage now received by 3 million workers 
to $1.25 a hour and extends protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 3.5 
million additional workers by gradual 
wage step-ups. 

' ‘The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion was established: $300 million in 
loans and $94 million grants was author- 
ized for industrial plants and public 
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facilities in areas of economic distress; 
and technical assistance, vocational re- 
habilitation and subsistence grants for 
= undergoing training was pro- 

Eleven and one-half billion dollars was 
authorized for completion of the Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System as 
scheduled by 1972. ‘The law also fixes 
Federal gasoline and diesel fuel tax at 
4 cents per gallon and raises levies on 
heavy trucks and buses. Authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make loans to railroads was extended for 


27 months, to June 30, 1963. The 


amount available to the Small Business 
Administration for regular business 


loans was increased temporarily by $20 


million. A bill was passed which 
broadens the authority of the House Ju- 
diciary and Senate Finance Committees 


to permit study of all matters relating 


to State taxation which affect business in 
interstate commerce. 

The Social Security Act was amended 
to increase minimum payments from $33 
to $40 per month; to increase benefits to 
widows; and to provide that male 
workers may draw reduced benefits upon 
retirement at age 62. 

A 5-year, $4.9 billion housing program 

for low and moderate income families 
on liberalized terms was authorized. 
The moneys will also be used for urban 
renewal; open-spaces development in 
cities; college dormitory construction 
loans; 100,000 new units of public hous- 
ing. Funds for housing for the aged 
denied by the previous administration 
were increased. Funds were provided for 
loans to cities to acquire mass transpor- 
tation facilities. An interim increase of 
$1 billion was provided for FHA mort- 
gage insurance authority. 
_ In the field of health, education, and 
welfare, Congress extended for 4 years 
the $5 million a year program for grants 
and scholarships for training practical 
nurses; extended for 1 year the school 
milk program; and authorized the first 
juvenile delinquency program in 8 years. 
Sixty-three additional US. .- district 
judgeships and 10 in the circuit court of 
appeals were created. As a result, the 
court for the eastern district which in- 
cludes Brooklyn will receive two new 
judges. This increase will enable the 
courts to process efficiently the heavy 
backlog of cases which has been steadily 
increasing. 


Congress extended direct and guar- 
anteed home-loan programs for World 
War I veterans to July 26, 1967, and for 
Korean conflict veterans to February 1, 
1975. An additional $1.2 billion was au- 
thorized to carry the program through 
fiscal year 1967. Payment of a special 
dividend to eligible policyholders of na- 
tional service life insurance was au- 
thorized; and payments to veterans’ 
widows were increased. | 

The water pollution control program 
Was expanded, and increased from $3 
million to $5 million annually grants to 
interstate and State agencies for opera- 
tions through June 30, 1968: increased 
from $50 million to $100 million annu- 
ally for construction of treatment works. 
Perhaps we will see the deserts of the 
world bloom again as a result of the dis- 
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coveries made by the extended saline 
water conversion program. 

Due to the many ciaaaedibiares this 
year, the national debt limit was extend- 
ed to $298 billion and the 52 percent cor- 
porate tax rate and excise taxes on al- 
coholic beverages, cigarettes, automo- 
biles, transportation of persons, and 
telephone calls were continued. 

While this report is not optimistic, let 
us never forget that hope is eternal. 
Therefore, you and I must pray and 
work toward the day when we can say 
that peace.is secure so that we can de- 


vote all of our resources and energies 


toward the elimination of human suffer- 
ing, disease, and poverty at home and 
abroad. 

It has been an honor and privilege to 
serve the residents of my district for the 
past 12 years. My Washington office is 
open year round, and letters sent there 
receive immediate. attention. The ad- 
dress is Edna F. Kelly, Member of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. I am avail- 
able to see my constituents at the Madi- 
son Club, 739 Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday and Thursday evenings 
after 8 o’clock during such times as Con- 
gress is not in session. | 


Hon. John W. McCormack 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a feeling of deep personal pleasure that I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and my other 
colleagues in tribute to our beloved Act- 
ing Speaker, JOHN MCCORMACK. 

In my opinion JOHN McCorRMACk is the 
personification of the ideal Member of 
Congress and leader of his party in this 
body. He possesses to a most unusually 
high degree all the qualifications re- 
quired for his position—and these quali- 
ties have long been recognized, in par- 
ticular, by Members on both sides of the 
aisle and by officials in the executive 
branch as well as by the press and the 
general public. His patriotism of the 
highest order; his unassailable integrity; 
his complete devotion to his tasks; and 
his incomparable gentleness; these have 
each been noted and have been the sub- 
ject of the unusual accolades of his fel- 
low Members. To my mind they can all 
be summed up in one word—a word 
that sometimes is used simply as a title, 
losing its real significance, but that emi- 
nently fits and describes JoHN McCor- 

He is honorable in every sense of the 
word. He, by his life, personifies the 
virtue, and we, by our tributes, accord 
him the honor that the virtue demands. 

Twenty-one years ago it was my privi- 
lege to cast my vote for JoHN McCor- 
mMaACK as the majority leader in this 
body, and ever since I have had in- 
numerable occasions to be glad on that 
account. I venture to say that the rec- 
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ognition accorded to him here today is 
but a slight semblance of that which will 
be given to him by history for genera- 
tions to come when tranquillity is re- 
stored to the world and the happenings 


of the past 21 years can be viewed in 


calm perspective. 


The words of Alexander Pope are pe-. 


culiarly descriptive of our beloved and 
respected colleague: 
Statesman— 
Yet friend of truth; of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in ured clear, 
Who broke no promise, 
Serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, 
And who lost no friend. 


Mr. Speaker, may I join with my col- 
leagues in wishing for JoHN McCorMACcK 
everything that is good and in hoping 
that we shall have the good fortune of 
having him with us for many more years 
to come. 


The Pressure of Fear 
EXTENSION Fong REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday evening, September 30, it was my 
pleasure to address the 4lst reunion of 
the 27th Division’ Association at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I herewith include the text of 
my address: 


REMARKS oF REPRESENTATIVE HowarD W. 


ROBISON, OF NEw YorRK, TO ANNUAL 
REUNION OF 27TH DIVISION ASSOCIATION, 
INcC., BINGHAMTON, N.Y., SATURDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


It is a very distinct honor, and I deem it 
a high privilege, to have been invited to at- 
tend and speak to this, the 4lst annual re- 
union of the 27th Division Association. You 
veterans of “New York’s own” division can 
be justly proud of the services rendered in 
defense of your beloved Nation in two World 
Wars. I need not add that we of New York 
State are equally proud and grateful. 

Your division insignia—the letters “N. Y. 
D.” (for New York Division), united in a 
circle with the constellation of Orion (in 
honor of your former commander, Maj. Gen. 
John Francis O’Ryan)—bears mute but elo- 
quent evidence of the courage and valor of 
the men: who’wore it in France at Ypres, 
along the Somme River, and in Flanders, and 
then, 25 years later, at Makin, Eniwetok, 
Saipan, and Okinawa, remote islands that 
most Americans had not heard of prior to 
1944, but thereafter islands whose names will 
be forever etched in our memory. 

The cost to you of the ultimate victory 
which you brought home to us cannot be 
measured in bare statistics, but—for the 
record—it is, in part, shown by official Army 
records in this fashion: World War I, killed 
in action, 1,785; wounded, 7,201; and World 
War II, killed in action, 1,512; wounded, 
4,980; captured, 1; and missing, 40. Your 
total casualties, from action in both wars, 
thus adds up to 15,519, and some evidence 
of your devotion to duty, and the fact that 
you were a remarkably cohesive fighting unit, 


.is shown by that one of the above cate- 


gories that states, simply, for World War 
II—in some of the ruggedest and bloodiest 


combat ever known—the enemy captured but 
one of your number. 
Your specific honors include two Distin- 


guished Unit Citations and three of your 


number were awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. But perhaps your highest 
honor rests in the certain knowledge that 
you, and those others who are now no longer 
with you except in spirit, have truly earned 
the everlasting gratitude of your fellow citi- 
zens for (in these familiar words), “* * * 
conspicuous bravery above and beyond the 
call of duty.” 3 

Now, once again, your Nation is facing a 
new crisis—perhaps the greatest crisis in its 
history. Discouraging as this must be to 
you and others like you who bled and died 
in the cause of freedom, and who hoped and 
prayed that never again would the scourge 
of war make its mark upon this world, the 
hot metal of international conflict bids fair 
to spill over the restraining mold of reason, 
and those who cherish freedom have again 
reached the testing place. And, once again, 
it would appear that only the faith and cour- 
age of the people of the United States of 
America can stay the progress of tyranny. 

Perhaps we should not find this so sur- 
prising, for the history of mankind clearly 
shows that each age has faced its own con- 
flicts, each generation its own challenges. 
On a gravestone in a Concord, Mass., ceme- 
tery, we find this epitaph: “My son, that 
which I bequeath you, you must own anew 
if you would keep it.” The Revolutionary 
soldier who dictated that epitaph knew—as 
we should know—that freedom is not some- 
thing to be handed down from generation to 
generation, but rather must be earned anew 
by each succeeding generation. Perhaps, in 


the end, that is what makes it so precious. 


- The face of the tyrant who now threatens 
to bury us is a relatively new face, but the 
form of the tyranny he represents has not 
changed through the ages. Something else 
has changed, however, that may, in turn, be 
changing us, and it is this that I wish to 
talk to you about. 

Near the end of World War II—fought, 
among other things, ironically enough, to 
save our present enemy from annihilation— 
a new and fantastic sort of weapon was 
dropped from the skies on the people of a 
city in Japan that most of us had never 
heard of before. Before the strange, mush- 
room-shaped cloud that has since become 
the trademark of nuclear explosions disap- 
peared into the stratosphere, the world, as 
we had‘ known it, changed—never again to 
be the same. | 

Principally, this was so because overnight 
the nature of war had changed. Nuclear 
arms had now so diminished the advantages 
traditionally associated. with victory in war 
that no rational power could accept the idea 
of waging such a new war as matter of policy. 

We came out of World War II holding in 
our own hands a monopoly on this new form 
of mass destruction. We were awed by our 
responsibility. We were also fearful that our 
monopoly might not last—since nature does 
not for long play favorites in yielding up its 
secrets. And so, we made a sincere and deter- 
mined effort to place atomic ingredients 
under some form of international control, 


hoping thereby to save succeeding genera- 


tions from the very sort of atomic-arms race 
that is today subjecting much of mankind to 
the moral temptations implicit in terror. 


Back then, a few saw a measure of hope 
in all this. Albert Einstein, whose brain 
had helped develop this new source of energy, 
said: “Since I do not foresee that atomic 
energy is to be a great boon for a long time, 
I have to say for the present that it is a 
menace. But perhaps it is well that it should 
be, for it may intimidate the human race 
into bringing order into its international 
affairs which, without the pressure of fear, 
it would not do.” 
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However, neither Einstein nor most of the 
rest of us reckoned as we should have, for no 
more than did Hitler has it ever sought to 
conceal its ultimate intentions—with a 
rogue nation that was bent on world con- 
quest and saw, here, an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to use that “pressure of fear” to 
achieve its own tyrannical ends. 

So, in 1946, that rogue nation vetoed our 
plan to put nuclear ingredients under United 
Nations supervision. Then, with the help 
of American and British traitors, it stole our 


atomic secrets, and it girdled itself with 


nuclear rockets and bombs which it rattled 
ominously while it sliced away at the founda- 
tions of freedom here and there throughout 
the world as a butcher slices at salami. 

This policy of nuclear blackmail worked 
for the tyrant whenever we wavered, as we 
sometimes did. However, whenever we stood 
firm, as at Berlin in 1948, at Lebanon in 
1958, and whenever we refused to give ground 
as at Quemoy and Matsu, the tyrant backed 
off, though never swerving from its ambition 
to eradicate every vestige of freedom and 
dignity and truth from all the nations of 
the world. 

But still we tried. ‘We even imposed upon 
ourselves a moratorium on nuclear testing, 
and, right up to the end of that parade of 
men from Washington who, briefcases in 
hand, wore a weary path to and from Geneva, 
we hoped that across the conference table 
from us were surely men of reason and good- 
will who—given enough time—would come 
to reason and then we might have peace in 
our time. 

However—as you know—that time ran out 
some 30 days ago, and, showing the depths 
of his duplicity, the man who a year ago 
said: | 


“Should any side violate the obligations 
[on testing] to which it has committed itself, 
the instigator of such violations will cover 
itself with shame and it will be condemned 
by the peoples of the world,”—that man set 
off a series of well-planne@ and long-planned 
atmospheric explosions of nuclear devices. 

He has produced thereby—as he fully in- 
tended—not only the type of radioactive fall- 
out that everywhere endangers human 
health, but a sort of “psychological fallout,” 
too, that may be far more dangerous, and it 
is this that I wish to ask you to think about. 

The so-called neutral nations of the world 
were meeting at Belgrade even as Khru- 
shchev set off the first three of those explo- 
sions. Were they so mad at the Russians 
that they hastened to our side in this global 
conflict? Hardly. The best they could 
muster was an expression of “faint regret” 
at what Khrushchev had done, and then 
they sent Nehru of India—muttering: “The 
foul winds of war are blowing once again. 
There are atomic tests, and the world grows 
fearful’—off to placate Khrushchev, and 
two lesser lights to Washington to urge us 
to appease the tyrant by seeking some way 
to ease the tensions the tyrant had created 
over Berlin. 

Since then, the voices of appeasement have 
been raised elsewhere abroad—openly the 
question is being asked: “Might it not, after 
all, be better to be Red than dead?” 

And, I regret to say, that even here at 
home—in what we used to call the “cradle of — 
liberty”—that same question is being silently 
considered by those who believe that we 
have been painted into such a corner over 
Berlin that our only alternatives are appease- 
ment or nuclear warfare. 

For instance, a distinguished. religious 
paper (the name of which I will give you if 
you wish), recently carried an article de- 
claring that—in this current crisis—our al- 
ternatives are no longer peace or war, but 
*‘peace with slavery or total destruction.” 

The author went on to say that while al- 
ways before America has chosen the hard 
road to freedom—Freedom from King George, 
or fight—Freedom for the slaves, or fight— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Safety for democracy, or fight—that this 


won’t work now. 

“We have done it before,” he says, “but 
we cannot do it again.” He ends by saying: 
“Let us pray.” 

Now, there is certainly nothing wrong with 
prayer, and I suspect that many Americans 
are praying over this physical and moral 
crisis of ours already, and that many more 
will resort thereto before the next few 
months are over. 

However, what I think is wrong, and dan- 
gerously wrong about this sort of analysis of 
our dilemma is that it assumes that the 
certain result of standing firm at Berlin will 
be a nuclear war. This is based on the fur- 
ther assumption that Mr. Khrushchev is 
more willing to accept the consequences of a 
nuclear holocaust than are we. I doubt that 
he is, unless he is a madman as was Hitler, 
in which event we might as well abandon 

hope anyway. re 

But why should Khrushchev seem, now, 
so supremely confident? Is it because he 
believes that he senses a shift of American 
will and purpose? I think it must be that— 
since, despite his testing tactics, whatever 
nuclear advantage there is probably still 
rests with the Western Powers. . During the 
Eisenhower years, we followed a policy of 
massive retaliation, partly with the thought 
in mind that Khrushchev’s concept of 

fallout worked both ways. 
Perhaps this was not a wholly satisfactory 
policy—certainly it was not entirely popular 
with all of our own citizens nor with many 
of the so-called neutral nations. It was 
especially unpopular with the Soviets—for 
- obvious reasons. But it was effective because 


it was based on a position of courage and of 


strength. 

Earlier this year, President Kennedy de- 
clared that we must try to find ways and 
means for providing ourselves with a wider 
choice than humiliation or nuclear war. I 
voted for the additional funds he said were 
necessary to improve our limited war capa- 
bilities, but I wonder if we have not unin- 
tentionally overstressed such thinking to a 
point where Ehrushchev thinks we have now 
decided to reserve our nuclear deterrent for 
use only in the event of a direct attack 
upon us. 

That assumption would seriously increase 
the danger of miscalculation—if, in fact, 
such a decision has not been made. William 
L. Shirer, in his book, “The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich,” describes how the German 
generals advising Hitler shook in their boots, 
in the late 1930’s, at the thought of going to 
war against the powers then opposing Hit- 
ler—powers that had a potential military 
strength vastly superior to that of Germany. 
However—do you remember Neville Cham- 
berlain and his umbrella? Hitler was led to 
discount the will and ability of those powers 
to use their collective strengths, and the 
result was something you men well know. 
_And so I think—although the President 
made an indirect reference to this in his 
excellent United Nations address last Mon- 
day—we must at once make it unmistakably 


clear to Ehrushchev that, if necessary, we 


will resort to nuclear weapons in order to 
carry out our solemn commitments to the 
people of West Berlin. | 

Beyond that, I further think that it is 
time for us to begin to fight fire with fire. 
What do I mean? 

Well, for too long now we have wrung 
our hands before the altar of world opin- 
ion—whatever that is—wondering whether 
it would be nice to test our aging supply of 
atomic weapons and what the world might 
think of us if we did. For too long we have 
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failed to look with honest eyes at the mo- 
rality of the sort of neutralism that was dis- 
played at Belgrade. For too long we have 
failed to look with cold eyes at the enemy 
bent on destroying us and at what we must 
do to stay him. 3 

So, I would suggest that now is the time 
to pressure Khrushchev wherever he is weak, 
even as he pressures us. Now is the time to 
put him on the defensive, and to get off the 
defensive ourselves, by using against him 
every political, psychological, and economic 
weapon we may have, instead of reserving 
them for a more serious threat than that he 
has created at Berlin. I would further sug- 
gest that we take another look at the United 
Nations, abandoning some of our idealistic 
thinking about it, and begin to use it—in- 
cluding our never-used veto power in its Se- 
curity Council—to gain our own objectives. 
I think we must fight the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. with the same fervor we 
fight our domestic political campaigns, 
abandoning any thought of the inevitability 
of defeat. Finally, I also think we should 
refuse to negotiate away the future value of 
the people of the so-called captive nations— 
our “Cubas” behind the Iron Curtain—by 
agreeing to recognize East Germany as a 
sovereign state, and thus in principle ac- 
cepting the whole Soviet satellite empire, 
merely to reaffirm something we already 
have, namely, the right of free access to 
West Berlin. , 

Now, all of these things, I admit, contain 
a considerable degree of calculated risk, and, 


if tried, may enhance the possibility of de- 


struction. I also know that the conse- 
quences of nuclear warfare—though prob- 
ably overemphasized, would be terrible in- 
deed. But I doubt that, for a free people 
with a heritage such as ours, the conse- 
quences of surrender would be any less 
terrible. 

And it is my further judgment that if we 
really wish to avoid the day when our alter- 
natives are only humiliation or nuclear war, 
we must take this risk of drawing a line at 
Berlin and saying: “Here we stand, and, if 
necessary, here we die.” 

Let us, then, recognize the pressure of 
fear for what it is. Let us learn to live with 
it as the settlers who came to this area near- 
ly 200 years ago, and who then later on 
pushed America’s frontier across the Great 
Plains, learned to live with the ever-pres- 
ent danger of attack by burning, pillaging 
savages. Let us learn to subdue that pres- 
sure with the same courage shown by those 
of you who manned the trenches in France 
and the foxholes in those Pacific islands. 
Let us understand that Khrushchev is hop- 
ing that his stepped-up psychological fall- 
out will eventually neutralize our courage 
and paralyze our will. Let us also realize 
that he wants us to believe that already our 
only alternatives are peace with slavery or 
total destruction, when, in fact and in truth, 
our real alternatives still are victory or de- 
feat. 

The moral temptations implicit in terror 
are all around us. Their only antidotes are 
that combination of a passion for liberty, 
of courage, and that form of discipline 
that springs from within—self-discipline— 
and of course, of faith—which combination 
has heretofore always marked the American 
people—a combination summed up in the 
words of the psalmist who, when his nation 
was threatened, cried: “Wait on the Lord, be 
of good courage, and He will strengthen thine 
heart; therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed and the mountains be cast 
into the midst of the sea.” 
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Progress Report on Classics of 
Democracy Program 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


| OF ILLINOIS 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. © 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am taking this time today to give to 
the House a progress report on the clas- 
sics of democracy program, concerning 


which the Committee on Foreign Affairs, - 


on page 6 of its report on the mutual 
security bill of 1961, said: 

The committee is pleased with the prog- 
ress Of what has been termed the “classics 
of American democracy” program. When this 
program was inaugurated, works such as The 
Federalist, which had inspired our fore- 
fathers, were unavailable in translated edi- 
tions. Under the classics of American de- 
mocracy program they have been translated 
into upward of 50 languages and dialects and 
made available to the peoples of new and 
developing nations at the grassroots. Per- 
haps no program has been more successful 
in winning the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ples of the new emerging nations. The com- 
mittee strongly recommends the continuance 
and expansion of this program. 


Naturally, I am pleased that the Com- ; 


mittee on Foreign Affairs has given such 
high priority to this program since it is 
the development of the concept of a 
group of distinguished Chicagoans, most 
of them from the district I have the 
honor to represent, and which I, with the 
able gentleman from Ohio ([Mr. 
FEIGHAN], had the privilege to present to 
the Congress. 

For the benefit especially of the newer 
Members of the House, several of whom 
have asked me for more information 
since reading this strong recommenda- 
tion in the committee’s report, I shall 
begin by briefly sketching the high points 
in the birth and growth of the program 
of which the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has said: “perhaps no program has 
been more successful in winning the 
hearts and the minds of the peoples of 
the new emerging nations.”’ 

LUNCHEON THAT STARTED PROGRAM 

First. Participants in the luncheon in 
Chicago were: Dr. Jerome Kerwin, chair- 
man of the Charles P. Walgren Founda- 
tion, University of Chicago; Dr. Harold 
Fey, executive editor, Christian Century: 
A. T. Burch, then associate editor, and 
Van Allen Bradley, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News; Emery T. Filbey, 
vice president emeritus, University of 
Chicago; Thomas B. Stauffer, a member 
of the faculty of Wilson Junior College 
with State Department background, the 
host at the luncheon; John McGinnis, 
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president, Pennsylvania Lodge 225, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; and Dr. 
Richard P. McKeon, : professor of phi- 


_losophy, University of Chicago, State De- 


partment visitor to the universities of 


India and other countries, a recognized 
- authority in his field, as were the others 


‘in their respective fields. It was a small 


group, typical of many such in American 
communities that give direction and 
drive to worthy and moral causes. 
Second. From this luncheon came the 
Chicago Committee for the Classics of 
Democracy, dedicated to the task of win- 
ning hearts and minds of people every- 
where who were realizing, their long 
dream for independence by making avail- 
able to them at grassroots the classics of 
democracy that had been an inspiration 


to our own forefathers. It was this com-— 


mittee that first brought to public atten- 
tion the shocking fact that even “The 
Federalist” had been translated into only 
one language and that edition was out of 
print. Mr. Stauffer served as the unpaid 
executive secretary of the committee. 


NEWSPAPER EXPOSE ALERTS PUBLIC 


Third. The Chicago Daily News, of 
which Mr. Burch was the associate editor 
and Mr. Bradley, the literary editor, was 
then owned by John Knight, whose 
newspapers in Chicago, Michigan, Ohio, 
Florida, and elsewhere, and whose news 
and feature service to other newspapers 
afforded a national audience reaching 
pretty thoroughly into American homes 
the country over. The publication in the 
Chicago Daily News of reports from its 
foreign correspondents in all parts of 
the world, substantiating the position of 
the Chicago Committee for the Classics 
of Democracy, had a tremendous effect 
in arousing the American people. They 
reported that in country after country 
books on democracy nowhere were avail- 
able at grassroots while Communist lit- 
erature was everywhere, that the Soviet 
books and pamphlets were at every news- 
stall and every corner while the litera- 
ture of democracy, such as it was, was 
mostly in expensively bound volumes 
in a few scattered libraries visited by 
a relatively few persons. The reports 


of the foreign correspondents of the 


Chicago Daily News were carried in 
the other Knight newspapers and in 
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newspapers from coast to coast receiving 
the Knight news and feature service. 
This documented on-the-spot present- 
ment by journalists of high standing and 
prestige alerted the American people for 
the first time to the almost unbelievable 
lag of the United States in the battle for 
the minds and hearts of people in quest 
for inspiration and knowledge in attain- 
ing the most perfect form of self-govern- 
ment. 

Fourth. Meanwhile Dr. Fey, executive 
editor of the Christian Century, with the 
wide and influential circulation of that 
publication, was making a large con- 
tribution to building popular demand for 
a program directly to reach and win the 
hearts and minds. of people by impart- 
ing to them that faith in democracy that 
comes only from understanding. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS JOIN FORCES 


Fifth. In 1954 the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIcHAN] and I appeared be- 
fore the distinguished committee of pub- 
lishers serving as an advisory board to 
the. U.S. Information Agency. Mr. 
Stauffer accompanied us as spokesman 
for the Chicago group.' This commit- 
tee, composed of some of the Nation’s 
outstanding publishers and editors, gave 
its approval to, and endorsement of, a 
program to print in many languages and 
dialects the classics of democracy that 
had inspired our forefathers and to dis- 
tribute them in inexpensive paperback 
editions through local news and book 
stands in all the foreign lands. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the 
American publishers who were among 
the first sponsors of the program and 
after its acceptance by USIA aided in 
having the classics of democracy printed 
in translated editions on local presses by 
local publishers in many foreign lands 
and distributed to the news stalls and 
book dealers in the usual manner of dis- 
tribution in each of the — 
countries. 

QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS PUBLIC INTEREST 


Sixth. In 1957 I reported to the House 
the overwhelmingly favorable results of 
a poll which I had undertaken of repre- 
sentative leaders of opinion throughout 
the country, and following this USIA put 
renewed effort into the expansion of the 
program. In the questionnaire sent to 
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5,000 leaders in ail activities I had re- 
quested suggestion as to which 10 books 
should be included in what might be 
termed “The bible of Democracy.” The 
replies were so thoughtful, informative, 
illuminating, and reflective of such deep 
American thinking on this subject that 
I caused their insertion in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Record of January 18, 1956, 
A488—A495; January 19, 1956, A581—A588; 
January 20, 1956, A602—A607; and Janu- 
ary 23, 1956, A666—A676, with a complete 
index in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
January 26, 1956, A816—-A820. I recom- 
mend the reading of these letters by my 
colleagues. 
REBIRTH OF “THE FEDERALIST” 


I have from time to time reported on 
the progress and uniform success of 
USIA in carrying on the program. On 
April 8, 1959, I made my annual progress 
report to the House, and again on Sep- 
tember 21, 1960. In these progress re- 
ports I emphasized the fact that “The 
Federalist,” of which there was not one 
foreign translation in print at the time 
of the now famous luncheon in Chicago, 
had experienced a literal rebirth as a re- 
sult of the classics of democracy pro- 
gram, in which USIA and private pub- 
lishers, including the Franklin Press, 
worked in close cooperation. “The Fed- 
eralist’” appeared in an Italian edition, 
and was the bestseller of the year in 
nonfiction; appeared in German and was 
acclaimed in all the reviews in German 
newspapers as something long needed as 
a guide to self-government; appeared in . 
Arabic and was acclaimed by the Arabic 
world. It was printed in African lan-- 
guages and was in the hands of all the 
delegates to the Pan-African Conference 
at Accra in Ghana. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, my progress report this 
year will be confined to a statement 
furnished me on August 9, 1961, by 
Howard O. Hill of the Translations 
Branch of USIA, of the classics of Amer- 
ican democracy that have been printed 
in foreign languages up to date, the sizes 
of the editions and the sales prices. I 
shall follow this with comments by 
three members of the Chicago commit- 
tee, Dr. Fey, Dr. McKeon, and Mr. Stauf- 
fer. Mr. Hill’s statement follows: . 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Classics gf democracy 
Language Edition} Retail Language Edition; Retail 
size price size price 
lhoun, John ©.:“A Di tion on |--..-- 30, 000 108 . 26 
Dewey, John: | (4 editions) __| 12, 500 . 92 
‘The Public and Its Problems’’__...-.-.- Spanish 2 16, 000 . 82 || “Basic Selections From Emerson,’’ editor, nglish - 50, 000 .10 
**Freedom and Culture’’ Arabic. - 5, 000 . 75 E. Lindeman, Malayalam. -........- 2, 000 
Chinese 2, 000 3. 00 Greek 4, 000 1. 50 
English (India) ......- 4, 000 20,000; ~°.10 
French 2, 000 1. 54 3, 000 1.00 
| 6,300 1. 50 Bengali. 5, 000 . 32 
Greek “Selections From the of Emerson,”” | German 5, 000 2. 33 
editions) 000 “57 wthe Portable editor Mark | Hindi 10, 000 31 
orean ons)... ar ‘ 
Mala 1, 000 . 47 Van Doren. : Chin 6, 000 43 
arathi 2, 500 . 52 5, 000 . 32 
Portuguese............] 5, 475 92 56,000 .32 

25, 000 .10 

Urdu (India)..........| 25, 000 -10 

Urdu (Pakistan) 5, 000 42 

process: 


| 
| 
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Classics of democracy— Continued 
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Language Edition| Retail Language Edition; Retail 
size price size price 
“Auto hy of Benjamin Frankin,”’ ? bo-Croatian and 12, 000 $0. 31 || “‘Political Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” | English-..- 30, 000 $0.15 
Serbo-Croatian __...... 3, 000 1.20 || Lincoln, Abraham: “Lincoln Reader,” | Thai. 2, 500 2.00 
Hindi. 8, 000 . 63 editor Paul M. Angle. Arabic 4, 000 . 84 
Arabic... 5, 000 .25 || “Abraham Lincoln,’’ Lord Charnwood_...| 75, 000 
Chinese 4,000 2 00 5, 000 1.05 
French 3, 000 1.80 || “Abraham Lincoln,” *, James Daugherty...| Arabic. 6, 000 - 56 
Gujerati- 5, 000 Burmese (3 editions) : 
Greek 7,000 . 83 st. 5, 000 42 
Hebrew. 2 5, 000 42 
Malayalam. 1,000 . 37 10, 000 42 
ortug 6, 000 1.20 “‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ Emil Ludwig--_---.-- 1, 100 52 
Marathi_-- _- 5, 000 Chinese 6, 000 . 23 
Indonesian 10, 000 32 Ciujerati 2, 500 . 42 
Kannada 2, 000 . 50 Hindi_ 5, 000 . 42 
Vietnamese... ......-- 3, 000 37 Japanese...........-.- 3, 000 56 
Telugu 3, 000 .42 annad .-| 2,000 . 32 
Burmese. 5, 000 Malayalam. ........-- 2, 000 26 
4, 000 - 3.00 Marathi .-| 2,800 .42 
Korean 5, 000 1. 20 Oriya. 3, 000 . 32 
5, 000 94 Persian _ _. 1, 500 . 32 
“George Washington,”’ ? Marcus Cunliffe..| Japanese 1.4.4... 2, 500 . 20 
In process: Urdu. 2, 000 42 
H ton, Madison, and Jay: “‘The Fed- | English-_--. 30, 000 18 | CARAS. 2, .6 
on Italian. 3000} 2.56 Portuguese 100,000} 
. French. 2, 000 9. 60 2 1, 100 .42 
5, 000 1.54 “Abraham Lincoln Speaks,’’? Abraham | 6, 500 57 
erman... -| 1,600 7.41 || “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and | Hebrew _.........----- , 000 1. 25 
10, 000 87 the War Years,’’ Carl Sandburg. German 000 8. 49 
Portuguese 1, 500 1.10 3, 000 5. 39 
Vietnamese 2,000 |. . 35 6, 000 2.55 
Asenmese 1,100 .73 Portuguese ?_________- 5, 000 5. 40 
Bengali 5 .73 || “Abraham Lincoln,”’ Benjamin P. Thomas_| Arabic. 4, 000 29 
In p : 3, 000 1.15 
Hindi.‘ 5, 000 1. 67 
Urdu.’ 6, 000 2. 00 
Gujerati.® 3, 000 2. 54 
Marathi. &, 000 1,76 
Hand, Learned: ‘“‘ The Spirit of Liberty’’...| Burmese - 6, 000 . 42 2, 500 1. 
French 2, 000 2. 86 1, 500 101.94 
6, 500 6.19 5, 000 3.81 
2, 000 . 67 Serbo-Croatian 2, 500 1.13 
2, 500 . 21 Portuguese 2... ......- 3 
1, 000 Turkish (2 volumes) .?_|412, 000 4. 56 
, 000 (*) Korean (revised edi- | 3,000 1.15 
“The Bill of Rights’”’ 3_. Japanese - -| 2,000 . 42 tion) .2 
Hume, David: “David Hume’s Political | English. -......-.----- 20, 000 .10 || Locke, John: ‘‘Second Treatise of Gov- | English.__.._....-_--- 25, 000 .10 
Essays, editor, Charles W. Hendel. ernment,’’ editor, Thomas P. Peardon. | Spanish 25, 000 1. 05 
Jefferson, mas: ‘‘Thomas Jefferson,” | Burmese. .--| 5,000 3.84 || Mill, John S.: 
editor, Gilbert Chinard, SSR BRS 1, 500 1.71 “John S. Mill: Representative Gov- | English............-- 25, 000 .10 
“Jefferson: Champion of the Free Mind,” | 5, 000 34 “*Essays on Liberty,’ editor, Shields. _| 25, 000 .10 
Phillips Russell. 17, 000 . 28 ix 4, (OO 56° 
.32 || Paine, Thomas: “Selected Writings,” | 000 
Gujerati .31 editor, Nelson F. Adkins. 25, 000 10 
Marathi 2,000 . 42 25, 000 .10 
5, 000 .21 25, 000 .10 
German 2, 000 1. 85 25, 000 .10 
Spanish ..-| 5,000 2. 20 |} 25, 000 .10 
“The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas | Bengali__.._.________- 3, 000 . 26 a 25, 000 .10 
Jefferson,’’ Adrienne Koch and Wm. | 5, 000 . 32 10, 000 
Peden. Sees Seeecce 5, 000 .32 || Thoreau, TH. D.: ‘‘Walden or Life im the | Arabic_- ..| 4,000 75 
Marathi 5, 000 . 32 Woods.”’ 8, 000 . 43 
“Jefferson—A Great American’s Life and | Chinese___._._.__.______- 4, 000 . 32 en 5, 000 . 32 
Ideas,”’ Saul Padover. Greek 3, 000 83 Portuguese.__________- 4, 000 . 68 
French 1,800 3. 42 5, 000 OF 
‘Thomas Jefferson on Democracy,” Saul | 5, 000 31 5, 000 1. 20 
Padvver. 4, 000 . 5, 000 1.00 
Japanese *_.........___ 2, 500 1. 39 Malayalam ____..____. 1, 000 .42 
“Thomas Jefferson and American Democ- | 3, 000 2. 40 1, 500 42 
racy,” * Max Berloff. ca 15, 000 . 33 
“Thomas Jefferson,”’ * Gene Lisitsky._..._.| English (India) ______. 10, 000 3, 000 3. 05 
5, 000 *.30 || “The Story of H. D. Thoreau,” Charles | 73, 000 -il 
3, 000 . 34 Norman. In process: Arabic. 
3, 000 . 16 , 000 . 10 
/ ree Gees 3, 000 .47 |} De Tocqueville, Alexis: “Democracy in | Indonesian 2__________- 5, 000 1. 33 
3, 000 .16 , 000 
«ger 3, 000 . 32 5, 000 33 
3, 000 . 32 3, 000 5. 20 
2, 500 .20 10, 000 
10, 000 05 2, 000 3. 84 
(reprint) 000 06 Wilson, Wood W.: “The Wil 000 
n re ‘ n, yoodrow ‘jlson , 000 .15 
“The Jefferson Heritage,” Dumas Malone_| . 34 Reader,’ Frances Farmer. 2, 000 2. 35 
Thomas Jefferson,’ Vincent Sheean_.__| Bengali _| 2,000 . 62 7 5, 750 
Vietnamese... ........- 1, 500 45 000 
In process: “The Story of Woodrow Wilson,”’ David | Chinese____-_.____..-- 12, 000 . 25 
Hindi. Loth. 1, 500 .10 
Malayalam Portuguese ___-______- 6, 000 
Marathi. Malayalam ? (seriali- 17, 000 .O1 
Tamil. zation). 
Telugu. 
Urdu. 


1 India has pm ee interest in possible Indian-language editions. 


ce last re 
Added title. 


* No contract as yet. 


the contract for 
bstituting Judge 


7 Original publisher unable to produce satisfactory translation. New publisher 


being sought. 
§ Free distribution. 


* Published since last report for contractual reasons, the German edition of 


“Thomas Jefferson on Democracy’’ is no 


longer active. 


In addition, the Portu- 


ese, Persian, Thai, Malayalam, and Kannada editions of the Lisitsky title are no 
ger active for technical and/or contractual reasons. 


10 Per set (vols. 1 and 2). 
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: $ Published since last report. The Hindi edition of “The Spirit of Liberty”’ for TF eee 
{ apanese tion o pirit rty”’ was renegotiated su lo 
Hand’s Bill of 
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ITALIAN 


PUBLIC LAW 480 BOOK PROGRAMS, CLASSICS OF 
DEMOCRACY AND RELATED MATERIALS 
I. Titles published . 

1. “An Anthology From the Writings of 
French Ideologues.” 

2. “An Anthology From Kant’s Political 
Writings.” 

3. Joseph L. Blau, “‘The Age of Jackson.” 

4. Baron Charles de Montesquieu, “Se- 
lected Works.” 

5. Guiseppe Mazzini, “Selected Works.” 

6. Alexis de Tocqueville, ‘Selected Works.” 


II. Titles in process 


1. Alexander Hamilton, “Selected Works.”’ 

2. Wilhelm von Humboldt, “On the Limits 
of Government.” 

3. Carlo Cattanso and Italian liberals, ‘‘Se- 
lected Works.” 

4. British liberal thought of the 19th cen- 
tury, “An Anthology.” 

5. David Hume, “Political Writings.” 

6. John Locke, “The Second Treaty and 
First Letter on Tolerance.’’ 

7. “English Political Thought From 1600 
to Burke.” 3 
8. “An Anthology of Italian Liberalism.” 
‘ 9. “Liberalism in the Age of W. Wilson.” 

10. Benjamin Constant, “Selected Politi- 
cal Writings.” 

11. Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Moral and 
Political Essays.” 

12. Abraham Lincoln, “Selected Writings.” 

13. F. D. Roosevelt, “Selected Works.” 

14. Thomas Jefferson, “Selected Works.” 

FRENCH 
PUBLIC LAW 480 BOOKS PROGRAMS, CLASSICS OF 
DEMOCRACY AND RELATED MATERIALS 


I. Titles published 


1. James M. Burns, “John F. Kennedy.” 

2. Nye and Morpurgo, “A History of the 
United States.” 

3. John Brown, “Hemingway.” . 

4. Mario Einaudi, “The Roosevelt,Revolu- 
tion.” 

5. Max Lerner, “America as a Civilization.” 

Il. Titles in process 

1. Marcus Cunliffe, “Literature of the 
United States.” 

2. Alfred Owen Aldridge, “Franklin and 
His French Contemporaries.” 

3. Leonard Reissman, “Class in American 


Society.” 


4. Ferdinand Stone, “Main Institutions of 
American Law.” 

5. Henry Steele Commager, “The American 
Mind.” 

6. Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Frontier 
in American History.” 

7. Morton White, “Social Thought in 
America.” 

8. John I. H. Baur, “New Art in America.” 

9. W. W. Rostow, “Stages of Economic 
Growth.” 

10. Robert Bowie and Carl J. Friedrick, 
“Etudes sur le Federalisme.”’ 


DR. M’KEON LOOKS TO FUTURE 


Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
State Department visitor to foreign uni- 
versities, and one of the fathers of 
the program, writes: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRaA: I have been 
going over the latest report of the publica- 
tion of “Classics of Democracy.” Mr. Thomas 
B. Stauffer has made the report available to 
the members of the citizens committee of 


' your district which you have associated with 


you in your long and effective effort to get 
the “Classics of -Democracy” translated and 
distributed. I am writing to you now to 


express my enthusiasm with the progress . 
that has been made. Naturally, however, I 


think that I can serve my function as a 
committee member best if I add to such an 
expression of enthusiasm a few words of 
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criticism and some indications of next steps 


that might be taken. 


The reason for my enthusiasm is that the 
“Classics” begin to emerge clearly in this 
year’s report. My interest in the program 
began during my travels abroad after the end 
of World War II. Both in the countries 
liberated from fascism and nazism and in 
the newly emergent states, there was little 
understanding of the principles or processes 
of democracy. The classics of Communist 
“democracy” were easily available, but simi- 
lar fundamental and detailed statements of 
the principles and problems of democracy 
were hard to come by. This was true not 
only in Latin America and south Asia but 
even on the continent of Europe. Popular 
biographies of the fathers of the American 
Constitution or constructions of the image 
of the American way of life were no substi- 
tute for this purpose, though they might 
have an important place in an information 
program. My hope was that we might make 
“The Federalist” papers (and a dozen other 
works) available in all the major languages 
of the world so that they might be studied 
in the schools and read by curious educated 
laymen. I believe that we are beginning to 
achieve that end, and the effects of the pro- 
gram that I have observed in India and in the 
Arab States go far beyond what I had hoped 
for. An English paperback edition of “The 
Federalist” was widely displayed in the book- 
stores, and the Arabic translation received 
wide, intelligent, and favorable attention. 

The importance of the program is political 
and social as well as educational and theo- 
retic. It is relevant to the large problems of 
world order today as its mention in the 
report on the Mujual Security Act indicates, 
and the principles and issues the classics 
discuss are clearly, related to your own pro- 
grams on the Subcommittee on African Af- 
fairs and the Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. I served as a consultant, earlier 
this year, in the preparation of the report 


of the Organization of American States on. 


“Latin American Higher Education and Inter- 
American Cooperation,” and I was struck by 


the fashion in which questions of economic 


aid were at each point related to cultural, 
moral, and political considerations. The 
Report has one section devoted to “The For- 
mation of Persons Capable of Cultural 
Leadership,” in which the statement is 
made: 

“The universities, nevertheless, cannot be 
limited solely to serving the social require- 
ments of the communities in which they 
function. Their obligations go beyond the 
needs for service in this restricted sense. If 
the institutions of higher learning were re- 
stricted to the service of social and economic 
needs, asy they appear, they would lack the 
necessary vigor to direct the course of so- 
ciety. Social and economic development is 
not neutral from the ethical point of view; 
it entails a series of problems of all kinds. 
To anticipate these problems, to contribute 
to directing social Change along the desired 
lines, to build knowledge on a foundation 
of moral responsibility—these are the irref- 
utable taks of the universities’ (pp. 3-4, 
of the report, Washington, June 1961). 

Jefferson, Adams, and Madison are sug- 
gestive guides in the intricacies of these 
questions, and they provide the rest of the 
world and us insights, which tend otherwise 
to be neglected, into the problems of inter- 
national diplomacy and cooperation as well 
as into the problems of a democratic society. 


I turn now to the critical and prospective 


vein. Let me say, first, that I realize that 


the classics are not the whole or even 
the central concern of the USIA. I speak 
only of what should be done in a very small 
portion of the program of the Agency. My 
reflections are not concerned with the pro- 
gram as a whole; if they were I should add 
paragraphs of enthusiasm (and criticism) 
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concerning activities which are not here 
mentioned. | 
Within the original of the 
“Classics of Democracy,” we have made prog- 
ress, particularly in the case of “The Fed- 
eralist.” (1) The list of languages into which 
it has been translated is still short; the 
translations into some languages which were 
announced years ago are still in process; 
many languages could be added. Moreover 
some of the translations are of selections; 
they are useful if well made, but the whole 
“Federalist” should also be available. (2) 
We have not made as much progress on some 
of the other classics. I recommend that one 
or two be chosen, and pushed in like fashion. 
My candidates would be Locke, Mill (who . 
have appeared only in English and in one 
translation), and Montesquieu (who is men- 
tioned only in the Italian program). (3) 
We ought to get some translations of Ameri- 
cans who contributed to the formation of 
the Constitution. My candidates would be 
the “Political Writings of Adams,” and the 
“Political Writings of Jefferson” (which have 
appeared only in English). We have made 
a beginning of translation of Paine and 
Thoreau, and we should go further. | 
This first paragraph requires a footnote. 
Among the books published are some from 
“The American Heritage Series,”’ published 
in the United States by the Liberal Arts 
Press. These include Peeks’ edition of John 
Adams, Post’s Calhoun (?), Gabriel’s Fed- 
eralist (?), Hendel’s Hume, Dumbauld’s Jef- 
ferson, Adkins’ Paine, Cargill’s Thoreau. I 
have used some of these editions in my 
courses in the United States and in India. 
They are attractively priced abroad: the 
American edition of Adams is $1, the foreign 
edition is 15 cents. I used these editions in 
my courses at the University of Baroda in 
India, and I saw them in bookstores through 
the Near East and south Asia. These edi- 
tions of Adams, Jefferson, Paine, and Thor- 
eau might be translated into other lan- 
guages. 
If the time has come for further exten- 
sions of the program, I have two additions 
to recommend. (1) We might add books 
that will clarify the problems treated in the 
classics. I have in mind three kinds of 
works: (a) a food working commentary on 
the Constitution; (b) collections of mate- 
rials bearing on the Constitution, such as 
W. U. Solberg’s collection “The Federal Con- 
vention and the Formation of the Union of 
the American States,” which contains almost 
300 pages of “Madison’s Notes on the Con- 
stitutional Convention” (it is published in 
the American Heritage series for $1.75 in 
the United States); (c) histories dealing 
with the problems of the period, such as 
Felix Gilbert’s “To the Farewell Address: 
Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy’’ 
(published 1961) in which our neighbors in 
the world will find many problems similar to 
their problems today. (2) The second ex- 
tension would move from the field of politi- 
cal classics to literary classics. We might 
draw up another list to make more easily 
avaliable to other peoples one branch of 


American cultural activities. 


I make these suggestions because it seems — 
to me that the program is going so well that 
its effectiveness and scope might be extend- 
ed, and no one could do this as well as the 
man who brought the program into exist- 
ence and saw it so far along its way. Let me 
congratulate you again on the “Classics of 
Democracy,” which is a superb statesman- 
like achievement. If I can be of any help in 
the further steps of the program, please 
count on my cooperation. . 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD P. McKEon. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS BY DR. FEY 
Dr. Harold E. Fey, editor of the Chris- 


. tian Century, a participant in the Chi- 


cago luncheon and member of the 


> > 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chicago committee on the classics of 
democracy, comments on the USIA re- 
port, and makes suggestions on the 
future development of the program in 
the following letter: 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: The latest re- 
port of the publication program of the US. 
Information Service concerning “Classics of 
Democracy” is an exciting, even if a very 
incomplete document. The report has come 
to my attention from Thomas B. Stauffer 
who has made it available to members of the 
citizens committee of your district. 


It makes us proud to be associated with 


you in this prolonged enterprise of trans- 
lating and distributing some of the classics 
of democracy. I congratulate you and the 
US. Information Agency on the notable 
progress you have made in this enterprise. 
I hope this is only a beginning and that the 
effort will expand in numbers of languages 
and countries to be reached and in the con- 
tent of the material which is translated and 
distributed. 
_ First let me make a few suggestions con- 
cerning the reporting of this enterprise. It 
~ would be much more effective if the report 
were more elaborate and were standardized 
so that year-by-year comparisons could be 
made. The reader needs to know how many 
copies have been distributed as well as how 
many have been published, and what the 
totals are of the number of languages, num- 
bers of copies published, number of copies 
distributed, and geographical areas of distri- 
bution. 

One impression gained by reading this list 
is the comparative neglect of the people 
speaking the native languages of Africa. 
Some of these at least have been reduced to 
written form. I suggest that a conference 


be held between persons in the USIA who — 


are responsible for this and officials 
of the American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, in order to secure help 
on the technical problems involved in trans- 
- Jating these languages. Please understand 
my suggestion involves only technical prob- 
lems and is not intended in any way to in- 
fluence the content of the USIA program. 
The Bible has been translated into more than 
a thousand languages its distribution 
until recent years exceeded the distribution 
Of Marxist publications. 

In addition to urging the extension of the 
present program of translating and dis- 
tributing the “Classics of Democracy,” I 
would urge the widening of the list to in- 
clude standard books on the workings of 
democracy. For example, the book by Prof. 
Zachariah Chaffee of Harvard on civil 
liberities in the United States would make a 
useful adjunct. Books on the operation of 
municipal and State governments and the 
' problems of decentralized support of public 
education, welfare, and health would be 

useful. 

I agree with Professor McKeon that an ex- 
tension could be made in the field of literary 
Classics. Please understand that these sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the program 
are based on great admiration for what has 


been already accomplished and a desire that 


this program be extended and improved. 

I should think that the program could be 
promoted through the broadcasting and 
’ other public activities of the USIA. I would 
suggest that the organization contact the 
television networks of this country with a 
' view to making the “Classics of Democracy” 
enterprise the subject of a nationwide public 
affairs television show or series of shows. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
| E. Fey, Editor. 


MR. STAUFFER’S ANALYSIS OF REPORT 
Thomas B. Stauffer, member of the 


faculty of Wilson Junior College, for- 
merly with State Department in the for- 
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eign field, host at the Chicago luncheon, 
and member and executive secretary of 
the Chicago Committee on the Classics of 
Democracy, gives high praise to the 
achievement of USIA in developing the 
program but comments at some length, 
mostly in terms of praise, at times criti- 


cal, with the underlying purpose of con- 


tribution to the development of the pro- 
gram to the full realization of the dream. 


. His letter follows: . 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: In general the 
USIA report is excellent and shows much 
active work and much achievement which we 
can only commend. Perhaps it is due to the 
concise form of the report, but I feel that 
the idea of the classics program, as distinct 
from the general long-term publishing pro- 
gram of USIA, emerges more clearly this 
year than in earlier USIA reports. 

As I said in earlier letters, I think the 


‘background and intent of the classics pro- 


gram have been very fully developed in your 
former statements in the House, in 1959 and 
1960, and need not be reviewed. Ample 
justice has also been done to the various 
persons who have helped in the early devel- 
opment of the classics idea. 


Perhaps, therefore, especially in view of the 
recognition of the classics program in the 
report on the Mutual Security Act, any gen- 
eral comments this year should look to the 
future. 

We must not forget that our ultimate orig- 
inal conception included other things besides 
the international political classics which are 
the background and the intellectual tools, 
so to speak, of our democracy. We had in- 
tended to advocate a series of American liter- 
ary classics, and a set of documentary and 
historical works, including such materials 
as a good constitutional commentary like 
Corwin; to what extent USIA is meeting this 
intent does not appear in the present report 
about the political classics. 

Although the classics now seems 
more distinct in relation to the overall pro- 
gram of USIA, this report does not give the 
whole picture of classics publishing. Last 
year you will recall one of the important 
items of your statement was the great suc- 
cess of the Franklin Publications edition of 
“The Federalist” in Arabic. This year’s re- 
port lists 15 USIA editions of ‘““‘The Federal- 
ist,” but there is no reference to the Arabic 
edition from Franklin, or any other editions 
of classics from sources other than USIA. 
Thus there are certainly 16 editions of “The 
Federalist” in use overseas, not just the 15 
listed from USIA, and the 16th is a very im- 
portant one. We do not learn from USIA, 
and I do not know, what else may be going 
on in the publishing of the classics, besides 
the work of USIA. It is true that we turned 
to USIA in the first place, because there had 
not been enough done by ordinary commer- 
cial processes over the years. But I wish we 
had a total scoreboard—a list of titles, a cross 
list of languages, and then maybe check- 
marks of different kinds to show USIA 
editions in hardcover, or paperback, or by 
price; Franklin or other American spon- 
sored editions; native editions, and so on. 
The idea is to know that the books are avail- 
able to the readers, not necessarily to have 
the American taxpayer pay for them. What, 
for instance, has been added to available 
books, by Ambassador Zellerbach’s group in 
Italy, which first published the Italian 
“Federalist”? 

There is another difficulty in interpreting 
the present concise report: in former years 
the progress reports included a large body 
of material on the reception of the pub- 
lished classics, in the various countries 


abroad. This material included reports of 
actual sales, and reviews, and comments by 
leaders in the -several countries. None of 
this material is included in the present re- 
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port, though USIA may have it available in 
Washington. 

I think, however, that we may assume 
from the present report that the books con- 
tinue to be well received, from the fact that 
a good number of them have been reprinted, 
and that USIA has evidently stepped up 
their production both in size of editions and 
number of titles. There is in fact a notable 


advance in the latter two respects, and the 
achievement of USIA begins to approximate — 


our intent of saturation publication of cheap 
translations. (See ‘“Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy” in the report.) 

The present report has not distinguished 


‘in some cases between complete texts and 
in regard to “The. 


excerpts or selections; 
Federalist” for instance, I know that the 
German text is a full one, the Vietnamese 
a booklet of excerpts. Since two Spanish 
editions of ““The Federalist” are listed, one of 
4,000 copies, one of 10,000; perhaps one is 
a full text, one selections, which I know we 
published in Argentina; or is this a con- 
fusion of two printings? | 

A general difficulty which concerns me is 
that USIA seems to have no plan for system- 
atic cross-distribution of books, where there 
is more than one country in a language area. 
For instance, if someone in Chile wanted the 
excellent de Tocqueville published in Mexico, 
he would have to order it individually, since 
USIA seems not to provide for its distribu- 
tion throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 


So, too, I would think that some way would. 


be found to insure that French editions 
would be as easily available in Madagascar, 
Vietnam, and Syria, as in France, even at 
some additional cost to USIA. 

Further, when texts are listed in English, 
it is not discernible where they have been 
published or sold; I believe from other cor- 
respondence with USIA that these are main- 
ly paperbacks sold in India. 

There have been some editorial mistakes; 
for instance—the French Federalist was re- 
printea from the excellent, but out-of-print 
1911 edition; that edition included a text of 
the Constitution as of 1911, which was re- 
printed without the addition of the subse- 
quent amendments to date. 3 

Several of the texts approved by your 
broad survey of American leaders, in 1956, 
such as Humboldt and Mazzini, are now for 
the first time appearing in the USIA reports, 
and no action at all is reported on some of 
the titles, e.g., Burke and Bryce. On the 
other hand, USIA has made good use of some 
titles not on our original list, such as Adams 
and Calhoun; and our basic list was by no 
means exhaustive or exclusive. 

It is curious, too, that Mazzini is reprinted 
only in Italy, the one place where he would 
be most familiar anyway. This is shown in 


the separate report at the end of the USIA | 


presentation, on operations in France and 
Italy under Public Law 480: I am not famil- 
iar with the provisions of this law but the 
lists of books are very good indeed, though 
going beyond the classics in contemporary 
materials. 

The publication of books of high intel- 
lectual order of Rostow’s “Stages of Economic 
Growth” not only contributes to the intel- 
lectual development of the recipient coun- 
tries, and the sophistication of their eco- 
nomic thought, but reflects great credit on 
the United States as the original home, and 
now the sponsor abroad, of such meritorious 
works. It is by no means likely or necessary 
that these newer works should enjoy the 
universal interest and approval which we 
found attached to the classics, nor is it 
necessary that this should be the case, in 
order for serious works on important current 


themes to be desirable additions to the over- 


all USIA publishing program. 

You will recall however, that your original 
statement on the classics made the point 
that these historic works were by men be- 
yond the reach of present controversy or the 
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would be a Burmese edition. 
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suspicion ef being aimed at present interna- 
tional tensions; Judge Learned Hand was the 


only living author on our original proposed 


y still feel that USIA has taken 
wisi about, or biographical material, or 
juvenile editions too easily as meeting the 


_ intent of the classics plan, to provide texts 
for adults. There is difficulty, of course, 


in that men like Washington and Lincoln 
did not leave bodies of formal writing on 
theory, like “The Federalist”’; and I note that 
USIA now has, besides an abundance of good 
adult lives of Lincoln, a Lincoln reader (and 


of course, lives and juveniles do have their 


proper place in the overall USIA program). 
One more general comment; at several 
places in the report USIA mentions difficul- 
ties on the part of local publishers in getting 
adequate translations of classics texts. May 
I mention that I, though I know no Arabic 
at all, once had to develop a method for 
translating some very delicate materials 
about the international labor movement, 
into that language. What I did was to take 
the texts to several translators, independ- 
ently, explaining what I thought were the 
nuances in English, and asking each of them 
for an Arabic version. I then had these 
various Arabic readings put together by a 


U.S. Government native employee; then had . 


the whole checked by a very intelligent Arab, 
for general literacy, quality, and accuracy; 


and then had that whole reviewed by a sym- 


pathetic trade-unionist, to be sure that we 
had caught the special idioms of the trade 
unions. This revised text was then published 
with considerable success. 

I see no reason why USIA could not pro- 


duce good translations by this method. Note 


that some of the most successful classics 
editions such as the German, Italian, and 


Arabic Federalist, are not by commercial - 
translators, or publisher’s employees, but are . 


by distinguished leaders of the several coun- 
tries—a diplomat, a professor, a jurist, who 
know not only the two languages, but the 


subject matter as well. 


I now to remark on the indivfaual 
titles cited by USIA: It would be good in 
each case to know about the editorial ap- 
paratus, introduction, and so forth. 

Adams: Not on our original list, but an 
excellent addition. I believe these English 
paperbacks were mainly sold in India. 

Dewey: “The Public and Its Problems”: 
Glad to see this somewhat neglected work, 
his most fundamentally and directly political 
one, get started. “Freedom and Culture” is 


- @ good additional title. 


Emerson: Do the four Japanese editions 


- total 12,500 thousand, or is each printing 


that big? 

Franklin: This with the Emerson, shows 
the beginnings of the kind of language cov- 
erage, volume, and price at which the pro- 
gram should take aim. 


Federalist: As noted in this listing does 


not distinguish between complete and 


abridged editions, and does not mention the 


important Arabic edition by Franklin Publi- 
cations. The full texts have apparently not 
appeared in cheap editions. The Hindi, Mar- 
athi, and Gujerati editions are old friends; 
the first letter ever from USIA, in reply to 
my inquiry through you in 1954 about the 
classics, listed these, as I recall, as pub- 
lished; they have since come and gone in 
USIA reports, as published or pending, and 
here they are again, pending. Burmese visi- 
tors here have expressed the hope that there 
A reputable 
Turkish publisher has expressed interest in 
doing an edition, but has heard nothing from 


HAND: A leading Greek intellectual and 


poet has praised the quality of the Greek 
translation of the “Spirit of Liberty.” The 


- 
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Bill of Rights, though a more technically 
juristic work, is an excellent addition: 
Jefferson: All that has been done is good, 
but there might be more action on the texts 


that with biographical material; the new — 
countries-can use Jefferson’s ideas, but can- . 
-not live his life. 


The Lisitsky “Life” is 
good, but a juvenile, according to its U.S. 
publishers. It is a pity that so many edi- 
tions of any USIA book should become in- 
active. With so many Jefferson titles, either 
there is a very subtle adaptation to local 
markets, or a great deal of energy has been 
spent in copyright negotiations rather than 
translating and publishing. 

Lincoln: I welcome the addition of a 
volume of texts to the abundant biographi- 
cal material. The use of Charnwood’s “Lin- 
coln” is a good idea, not only for its very 


high merit as literature, but because, writ-. 
ten by a non-American for non-Americans, . 


it explains a good deal of important back- 
ground that an American might take for 
granted. Further, this tribute to our great 
President by an Englishman may be more 
convincing abroad than the same tribute 
from an American. Note the good prices 
on the various editions of the Ludwig “Lin- 
coln.” 

Locke: Note that the “Letters on Tolera- 
tion” is also included, under the Public Law 
480 program in Italy. 

Wilson: In my personal opinion, the books 
cited are not a very good presentation of 
Wilson. 

I have commented above, that very little 
has been done with some of the texts on 
our basic list, though many fine titles have 
been added. And, as I said, though there is 
great progress in language spread, volume, 
and price, much remains to be done. . 

But all in all, this is a very excellent and 
commendable achievement by USIA. I 
would not be so minutely critical as I have 
been, if I thought the effort would be wasted. 
Here, there is much more to praise than to 
question and I think you can go before the 
House and the public with every confidence 
that they will join with you in praise of the 
very real accomplishments of USIA in this 
matter. 


I trust that you continue to feel the. 
same satisfaction and pride as the congres- ° 


sional sponsor of the classics program, that 
are felt by the committee of your friends 
here who have had the honor of working 
with you on the “Classics of Democracy.” 
Yours ever, 
THOMAS B. STAUFFER. 


A Vital Machine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are deeply concerned over the situa- 


tion in which our railroad industry finds — 


itself at the present time. With storm 
clouds gathering on the international 
horizon, our Nation’s railroads are daily 
assuming an ever greater importance. 
The Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, re- 
cently testified before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this prob- 
lem, and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith include the following 
editorial from the Elmira Telegram, pub- 
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lished at Elmira, N.Y., on September 17, 
1961, having reference to the Governor’s 
timely proposals: | 

A Vrrat. MACHINE 


Governor Rockefeller, whose efforts helped 
to save railroads from financial disaster, is 
at work on a new project. He has urged at 
Ww that a broad Federal program 
of aid be instituted, with the repeal of the 
10 percent tax on paapemget fares as the 
starting point. 

The Governor is talking in terms of big 
money. The repeal of the tax, it is esti- 
mated, would be a $200 million boost to 
hard-pressed carriers. 

Nothing in the American transportation 
scheme can take the place of railroads. If 
we can keep them—preferably operating as 
private corporations and not the playthings 
of a groping bureaucracy—we keep in opera- 
tion a machine vital to 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on the following dates that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

. On September 27, 1961: 

H.R. 84. An act to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for other 


purposes; . 

H.R. 8320. An act to amend the Freeport 
Harbor project, Texas; 

H.R. 8876. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the use of - 
identifying numbers; | 

H.R. 9033. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9053. An act to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made; 

H.R. 9076. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 

Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 


Authority and certain study commissions, for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes; and . 

H.R. 9169. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

On September 28, 1961: 

 H.R.3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 
Pursuant to the authority granted the 


Speaker pro tempore by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 54, 87th Congress, he did 


‘on the following dates sign enrolled bills 


of the House of the following titles: 


On September 27, 1961: 
H.R. 84. An act to stabilize the mining of 


‘lead and zinc by small domestic producers 


on public, Indian and other lands, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8320. An act to amend the Freeport 
Harbor project, Texas; 


> 
credible worth in war. If we can’t we give 
our enemies a weapon of unimaginable 
power. 
| BILLS ENROLLED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 
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H.R. 8876. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the use of 
identifying numbers; 

H.R. 9033. An act appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9053. An act to amend title IT of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made; 

H.R. 9076. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and certain study commissions, 


for the fiscal year — June 30, 1962, and . 


for other purposes; 
H.R. 9169. An hot inaking dupplenental ap- 
tions’ for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 
On September 28, 1961: 
H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 


certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian Res- 


ervation in South Dakota; and 


H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 


leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 


_ tion in Florida. 


_ SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 


RESOLUTION SIGNED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


-. Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker pro tempore by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 54, 87th Congress, he did 
on September 28, 1961, sign an enrolled 
bill and joint resolution cf wee Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1292. An act to amend ii act of 
June 19, 1918, relating to the workweek of 
the Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution fixing the 
beginning of the 2d regular session of the 
87th Congress. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the oa of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On September 26, 1961: : 

H.R. 4317. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate there- 
in provisions for the payment of annuities 
to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of th Tax Court of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4998. An act to assist in expanding 
and improving community facilities and 
services for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes; 
 ELR. 7377. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of positions which may 
be placed in the top grades of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, to provide cer- 
tain additional research and development 
positions, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8099. An act to amend section 109 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, so as to 
remove the limitation on the maximum capi- 
tal of the General Supply Fund; and 

H.R. 8444. An act to amend the act of 
August 12, 1955, relating to elections in the 
District of Columbia. 

- On September 28, 1961: 

H.R. 84. An act to establish the mining of 

lead and zinc by small domestic producers on 
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public, Indian, and other lande, and for other > 


purposes; | 

H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida; 

H.R. 6775. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended, to authorize ocean 
common carriers and conferences thereof 

the foreign commerce of the United 
States to enter into effective and fair dual- 
rate contracts with shippers and consignees, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8320. An act to amend the Freeport 
Harbor project, Texas; 

H.R. 8876. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the use of 
identifying numbers; 

H.R. 9033. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other p 

H.R. 9053. An act to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made; 

H.R. 9076. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R.9169. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On September 22, 1961: 

H.R. 2655. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pamela Gough Walker; 

H.R. 3863. An act for the relief of Woody 
W. Hackney, of Fort Worth, Tex.; 

H.R. 4458. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to replace lateral pipe- 
lines, line discharge pipelines, and to do 
other work he determines to be required for 
the Avondale, Dalton Gardens, and Hayden 
Lake Irrigation Districts in the State of 
Idaho; 

H.R. 7035. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes; . 

H.R. 7500. An act to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower; 

H.R. 7916. An act to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 8406. An act to further amend Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1958, as amended, 
in order to change the name of the office 
established under such plan, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9030. An act to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other special 
instruction materials for the blind, and to 
increase the appropriations authorized for 
beers purpose, and to otherwise improve such 


October ‘9 


H.J. Res. 109. Joint resolution designating 
the 17th day of December 1961 as “Wright 
Brothers Day”; and 

H.J. Res. 499. Joint resolution authorizing 
a celebration of the American patent 


On September 26, 1961: 

H.R. 115. An act for the allocation of costs 
on the Wapato-Satus unit of the Wapato 
Indian irrigation project; 

H.R. 1825. An act for the relief of Mrs. Seto 
Yiu Kwei; 

H.R. 1333. An act for the relief of A. N. 
Deringer, Inc.; 

H.R. 1369. An act for the relief of Zsuz- | 
sanna Reisz; 

H.R. 1378. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an exchange 
of certain land in Madera County, Calif., with 
Mary Saunders Moses; 

H.R. 1394. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Hamori; 

. H.R.1399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefa Pidlaoan and daughter, Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; 

H.R. 1422. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agavni Yazicioglu; 

H.R. 1459. An act for the relief of EN/2 
Hideo Chuman, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 1496. An act for the relief of Aloysius 
van de Velde; 
H.R. 1532. An act for the relief of Jeanine 

Ruth Tabacnik; 

H.R. 1550. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Garza Lopez; 

H. R. 1551. An act for the relief of Kim- Ok 


Yun 

HR. 1569. An act for the relief of Isei 
Sakioka; 

H.R. 1581. An act for the relief of Maria 
Falato Colacicco; 

H.R. 1583. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Chung-Huang Tang Kao; 

H.R. 1614. An act for the relief of Byron 
K. Efthimiadis; 

H.R. 1630. An act for the relief of Carma 
Pereira de Bustillos; 

H.R. 1646. An act for the relief of Joan 
Josephine Smith; 

H.R. 1714. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
J. Katsaros; 

H.R. 1898. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R. 1901. An act for the relief of Georgia 
J. Makris; 

H.R. 2136. An act for the relief of Hajime 


H.R. 2145. An act for the relief of Joginder 
Singh Toor; 

H.R. 2179. An act for the relief of Essie V. 
Johnson; 

H.R. 2280. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of certain public lands 40 miles east 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as a Nike range; 

H.R. 2281. An act to reserve for use by the 
Department of the Army at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, certain public lands in the Campbell 
Creek area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Ladd-Eielson area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army as the 
Yukon Command training site, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2283. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Big Delta area, Alaska, for con- 
tinued use by the Department of the Army 
at Fort Greely, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2308. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, with respect to its applica- 
bility to certain vessels; 

H.R. 2334. An act for the relief of Wash- 
ington George Brodber Bryan; 
 HLR. 2555. An act to authorize pay with 
respect to civilian employees of the United 
States in cases of emergency evacuations, to 
consolidate the laws governing allotment 
and assignment of pay by such employees, 
and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 2585. An act relating to the credits 
against the employment tax in the case of 
certain successor employers and to provide 
an election for past taxable years with re- 
spect to the determination of gross income 
from mining in the case of quartzite and 
clay used in the -production of refractory 
products; 

H.R. 2615. An act for the relief of Dr. Vic- 
tor Wang Ta Ng and his wife, Alice Siu 
Har Ng; 

H.R. 2666. An act for the relief of Adelina 
Benedict (nee Rosasco) ; 

H.R. 2822. An act for the relief of Greg- 
oire A. Kublin; 


ia 4 H.R. 3007. An act for the relief of Alberto 


Luciano (Rocchi) Rosasco; 
H.R. 3133. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria A. Schmoldt; 
t H.R. 3393. An act for the relief of Istvan 


2 Zsoldos; 


H.R. 3404. An act for the relief of Elemer 
Christian Sarkozy; 
H.R. 3718. An act for the relief of Mat- 
thias Nock, Jr.; 
H.R. 3920. An act to authorize an exchange 
of land at the Agricultural Research Center; 
H.R. 4028. An act for the relief of Lennon 
May; 
H.R. 4221. An act for the relief of Sylvia 
Abrams Abramowitz; 
H.R. 4384. An act for the relief of Richard 
Fordham; 
H.R. 4484. An act for the relief of Miss 
Liu Lai Ching; 
H.R. 4499. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Ruda Daniel; 


H.R. 4553. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 


Ryba; 

H.R. 5136. An act for the relief of Comp- 
ton Jones and Hulbert Jones; 

H.R. 5138. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Joaquim Alves; _ 

H.R. 5141. An act for the relief of Vito 
Recchia; 

H.R. 53834. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Sullivan; 

H.R. 5486. An act to prohibit the exami- 
nation in District of Columbia courts of any 
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minister of religion in connection with any 
communication made to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of the 


party tosuch communication; 
H.R. 5613. An act for the relief of Fer- . 


nando Manni; 

H.R. 5735. An act for the relief of Steven 
Mark Hallinan; | 

H.R. 6007. An act to amend section 505(d) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 


‘with respect to certain ‘positions in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; 


 —HLR. 6141. An act to amend the act of 


September 1, 1954, in order to limit to 


cases involving the national security pro- 
hibition on payment of annuities and re- 
tired pay to officers and employees of the 
United States, to clarify the application and 
operation of such act, and for other pur- 
poses, 

H.R. 6158. An act for the relief of Adolphe 
C. Verheyn; 
6193. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the county of 
Fremont, Wyo.; 

H.R. 6494. An act to provide for withdrawal 
and reservation for the use of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force of certain public lands 
of the United States at Nellis Air Force 
Range, Nevada, for defense purposes; 

H.R. 6729. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain lands held for inclusion in 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recre- 
ational Area, N.C., and for other p 

H.R. 7057. An act relating to the determi- 
nation of gross income from the property 
for taxable years prior to 1961 in the case of 
certain clays and shale which were used in 
the manufacture of certain clay products; 


H.R. 7358. An act to amend section 4126 


of title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to compensation to prison inmates for in- 
juries incurred in the course of employment; 

H.R. 7576. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, one for other 


purposes; 
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H.R. 7873. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Gonzalez Fernandez Long; 

H.R. 8236. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from judgments in favor of 
any of the Confederated Tribes of the Col- 
ville Reservation; 

H.R. 8302. An act appropriations 
for military construction for the Department | 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1962, and for other p 


urposes; 
H.R. 8341. An act to authorize the Secre- 


tary of the Interior to conduct a study cover- 


ing the causes and prevention of injuries, 
health hazards, and other health and safety 
conditions in metal and nonmetallic mines 
(excluding coal and lignite mines) ; 

H.R. 8414. An act to amend section 5011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to clarify the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
use its revolving supply fund for the repair 
and reclamation of personal 

H.R. 8490. An act to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958, establishing a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure, as. 
amended; 

H.R. 8678. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the Henry G. Shirley 
Memorial Highway and other highways on 
the Pentagon road network to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8762. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; 

H.R. 9080. An act to authorize the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, & Washington Railroad 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
branch sidings over First Street Southwest in 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R.9118. An act to establish a U.S. Arms 


Control and Disarmament Agency; . 


H.J. Res. 358. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the third week in March as 
National Poison Prevention Week, in order to 
aid in bringing to the American people the 
dangers of accidental poisoning; and 

H.J. Res. 558. Joint resolution providing 
for printing of “Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives.” 
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